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An end to innocence 


Nicholas Tucker 

Reineiard Kuhn 

Corruption in Paradise: The Child in 
Western Literature 
264pp. University of New England 
Press. £J6. 
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Anyone who Attempts to cover such 
large topic within one book faces 
enormous difficulties* since all fiction, 
whether it specifically mentions 
childhood or not. reveals attitudes to 
the young. In The Awkward Age, Mrs 
Brook's two younger children are 
barely mentioned and never actually 
encountered, even though they are 
also Living at home during the progress 
of the entire story. Yet their very 
invisibility is as telling as some of 
James's explicit comments about 
children in other novels. Studies that 
only focus on main child characters 
also neglect important minor ones. But 
un author's altitude towards these is 
often more informative than the 
hnliawed treatment reserved for the 
great literary scl-picccs of childhood, 
such as the stories of Paul Dombey, 
Little Nell or Oliver Twist. 

His own wide scholarship and 
FRESS (Fite Retrieval nnd Editing 
System - especially acknowledged in 
the author's preface) have enabled 
Rcinhard Kuhn to select what he 
regards as the most significant books 
and poetry dealing with childhood over 
the fast 2,000 years, excluding books 
written especially for children. Kuhn 
traces four main themes concerning 
childhood. First, the “Enigmatic 
Child", who lives within a self- 
enclosed, non- referential universe: 
wise beyond their years, such charac- 
ters oil have a definite message to 
deliver to the adults ardund them, yet 


arc doomed to be misunderstood or 
ignored, usually until it is too late.. 
These children can either be 
redemptive, as in Silas Marner, or 
menacing, as in Jude the Obscure. 
Second, the many depictions of 
childhood as symbolic of either 
Heaven or Hell, with children them- 
selves often shuttling between the two 
during the same novel: sometimes they 
take their revenge on their tormentors; 
elsewhere, they turn against those 
aduits determined to create an artificial 
paradise for them. In either case, 
according to Kuhn, the child resents 
the efforts of adults to shape his world. 
This is questionable - birthday 
surprises, treats and other evidence of 
positive parental planning are often 
rapturously described in fiction - and 
to go on to state that “it seems to 
matter little" whether this external 


shaping is at the hands of benign or 
malignant adults is plainly . absurd 
(especially in view ot the stomach- 


turning passages quoted elsewhere in 
the book about various barbarities 
practised on children both in fiction 
and in life). 

Third. Kuhn turns to the theme 
which forms the title of his book; 
corruption in paradise. This section 
deals with the wny that literary 
childhoods are so often destroyed by a 
revelation of sex or death, which brings 
an end to childish innocence. “Because 
Thnnatos and Eros have no place in the 
cosmogony of children and because 


these two gods cannot be expelled, 
Eden must be destroyed." Books 
considered here include The Mill on the 
Floss and The Turn of the Screw, 
although not The Go-Between, which 
unites both themes in its final chapters. 
Lastly, there is a separate discussion on 
the death of the child, used variously in 
fiction as a wav of making a social 
protest {Les Misdrables), n form of 
metaphysical revolt {The Brothers 
Karamazov), or as a comment on the 


ever-precarious nature of childhood 
{Dr Faustus). A fifth theme, sub-titled 
“Voci Puerili: a resonance of modern 
poetry”, is also put forward but fails to 
cohere. Had Kunn lived to see his book 
through publication, it is possible that 
this section would either have been 
strengthened or scrapped. 

In fact, much of Corruption in 
Paradise stands as a noble epitaph to a 
fine scholar. The breadth of its argu- 
ment is a welcome change from 
the usual plundering of Blake, 
Wordsworth and Dickens whenever 
this topic is discussed. At the same 
time, tne less familiar mid-European 
sources cited, such as some harsh, 
cynical picaresque novels from six- 
teenth-century Spain and seventeenth- 
century Germany, are a reminder of 
how more protected were the 
childhoods of generations of Britons. 
For whatever the privations of cold, 
hunger and over-work of British 
children, their sufferings bear little 
comparison with the horrors visited on 
children as a result of catastrophes like 
the Thirty Years War, or the sadistic 
traffic in child beggars described by 
Victor Hugo. 

On the other hand, the breadth of 
Kuhn's researches also represents a 
danger to this study. So many sources, 
yoked together over different times 
and cultures, make for generalizations 
that are sometimes superficial rather 
than profound, given that literary 
sources are relatedtoeach other rather 
than to the divergent societies that 
produced them. Considering many 
different works of prose ana poetry 
also entails a great deal or plot 
summary; never an easy thing to do 
gracefully, and made more dubious 
here by some important mistakes in 
detail. A larger question, though, is 
posed by the very nature of the whole 
book. A mere regurgitation of dif- 
ferent literary childhoods is not really 
enough to justify any study, but the 


author has also achieved something 
more durable. The four main themes 
which he puts forward are indeed 
statements about childhood that have 
an extra significant, perhaps arche- 
typal meaning in the human 
imagination, and the case for seeing 
them in this way is convincingly 
argued. A qualification would be that 
other persistent images of childhood 
also exist in literature, such as the child 
as truth-teller (the Alice stories and 
The Emperor's New Clothes), the child 
as moralist (Huckleberry Finn or Mrs 
Inchbald's Nature and Art) nnd the 
child as alien rather than enigmatic, ns 
in a number of twentieth-century 
novels. Mentioning other competing 
images of childhood does not devalue 
those discussed and illustrated here; it 
does, however, make them seem 
rather less central in their importance. 

At times, Kuhn makes larger claims 
for his study in another direction, 
hoping that it will illuminate not just 
fictional children but real ones as well, 
leading to moments when the reader is 
not quite certain which is being 
referred to. This is a serious ambiguity, 
since whatever their similarities, flesn- 
and-blood children often have little in 
common with their fictional counter- 
parts. In fiction, childhood is' fre- 
quently depicted as an existence 
where children spend much time in the 
company of adults, behaving according 
to largely adult thoughts, emotions ana 
predeiictions. This picture is both 
comprehensible ana appealing to 
grown-up readers, who themselves 
usually find it easiest to recall those 
moments of their own childhood 
closest to the adult way in which they 
now think nnd feel. Aspects of 
childhood that do not lend themselves 
so readily to mature memory, such as 
fragmentary, time-bound thinking, 
discontinuous logic, free-floating 
anxiety, fantasy games or extended, 
desultory conversations with other 


children, are normally absent f h. 
adult novels about childhood qJml 
rare cases, such as Portrait of the IS, 
• Y °""S Mm or Jol rv? 
underrated Charley is my Darting 

Kuhn dearly recognizes some erf 
these shortcomings in fictional (Wm. 
Hons of children, yet at otheTfi 
still prefers them to altemiZ 
emanations. Because novelists find it 

n state of innocence duly to b! 
shattered by knowledge of the senS 
act, he argues that there must be so™ 
truth in this idea, despite evidence 
not just from Freud but from £ 
conversations, jokes and songs ia an 
school playground. Some children. i[£ 
true, were once obviously mwe 
sheltered than they are now in these 
matters, but the author does attempt to 
describe twentieth-century childhood 
too, and here he often appears out of 
both depth and date. As it is, the main 

rtf tka U ninrn nf in mLILI Aa J... I I _ 1 


been taken over by science fiction, with 
ET the latest in a long line of nuzled 
visitors from elsewhere. The shock of 
discovering sexuality is not so much 
concerned with the act itself, but with 
whom it is being performed outside the 
family, while tne Hell of childhood h 
more often due to tenors caused by 
other children than by adults them* 
selves, as in William Trevor’s 77 k 
Children of Dymouth. 

But if the history of twentieth’ 
century childhood in literature hasstBI 
to be written, there is much h 
Corruption in Paradise that Is usefully 
informative about previous, ways of 
writing. As such, it deserves to take Its 
place alongside Peter Coveney’s Tht 
Image of Childhood as ope of the few 
books that honourably attempt to 
equate evocative childhood literary 
descriptions with the experience of 
childhood itself, while still remaining 
sensitive to the essential mysteries ol 
both. 
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An aristocrat among scholars 


E. J. Kenney 

— does not appear to have been the late as 1671 it was confirmed by a grant It has seemed worth while to 

ANTHONY GRAFTON . mainspring of his intellectual life, at of Louis XIV. Nevertheless the story -emphasize this side of Scaliger, for it is 

, C/ , Q n_„ r . a studv in the ,easl not 10 anything like the degree was false. Julius, says Grafton bluntly, an essential part of the background to 

Joseph ocauKer. c ch oi ars h| 0 . postulated by Pattison. What actually "was lying”. The lie put his son In an the main theme of Grafton's book, his 

History oi u Criticism and dominated his career and came close to impossible position. Pattison in his MS intellectual and scholarly develop- 

Volume i. * wrecking it was pride of family. This, of notes went so far as to say that this ment. This can only be assessed in 


Anthonv Grafton 


VUiuiuv - ’ 

Exegesis 

359pp. Oxford University Press. 
£27.50. 

0 19 814850 X , 

Those who, like Macaulay, begin with 
the frontispiece, will be disappointed 
here. There is a good reason for this 
omission, for the familiar repre- 
sentations of Scaliger are highly 
misleading. Anthony Grafton's por- 
trayal bears little resemblance, for 
instance, to the magnificent engraved 
image that confronts the reader of the 
1627 Letters over the portentous and 
pregnant legend, FVIMVS TROES. 
Such icons belie the reahtv, which was 
considerably more complex, and less 
creditable - but more credible. The 
scholar of whom Mark Pattison wrote 
that truth “became ... the very law of 
his intellect" emerges from this 
masterly study as above all pre- 


methods of European classical scholar- 

.l: : iL. .U_ KFlaanll, 


occupied with recognition, and none 
too scrupulous in tne quest for it. It 
is the development of Scaiiger’s mind 
and scholarly activity that Grafton has 
set out to expound; this is intellectual 
biography of a severe order, docu- 
mented in minute technical detail 
(the notes and appendixes take up 
some 120 pages of close print), and it 
cannot be pretended that it is easy 
going. 

To the general reader the lives of 
scholars and scientists ore interesting 
chiefly in virtue of the quirks of their 
common humanity, endearing or 
eccentric or outrageous as the case may 
be, but often having little direct, 
bearing on the assessment of their 
work. The digamma, though .im- 
mortalized by Pope, is thrown into the 
shqde by the peripeties of Bentley’s 
long and destructive war with the 
Fellows of Trinity. What fascinates the 
iion-mathematical reader of R. S. 
Westfall's brilliant life' is the in- 
volvements of Newton’s quarrel with 
Leibniz - which had nothing to do with 
the validity of their discoveries- and 
his precarious negotiation of theo- 
logical thin ice. The fundamental in- 


laid himrelf bare to the furious malice guage of Scaliger s letters and of the best Known io tngnsnmen, rouuan. 
of his enemies he paid lip-service to the notorious Eplstola de vetustate gentis (Grafton follows an on the whole 
commonplace that true nobility is in Scallgerae is anything to go on, his acceptable middle course in the maj ter 
ourselves: “unusquisque ... auctor preoccupation with his family identity of proper names, though the 
nobilitatis suae”. 7, They are hardly to bordered on paranoia. "I have known Manuzio" as a plural sounds odd to 
be called our own", observed Ovid's for a long time that 1 am beset me; and "Turnftbe” is a figment.) It 
Ulysses, that great meritocrat, of [oppugn art) by the enemies of the was Polllian who formulated the 
family and ancestors and inherited name 1 bear.” It was not enough to be methods and set the standards of 
goods. Scaliger had read these words as convinced himself: “not to be drawn as crit ical enquiry for the next generation 
he had read everything written in noble is to be known as ignoble." of scholars; and the story of Scaliger s 

Latin; but if he saw the bettor he a was this Insistent craving for public inte ^^ 8 ' 1 
followed the worse. recognition, not of deserved but of «P°*"e Grafton^ 

The roots of this obsession lay in his ^ Sca^r to | iminary appraisal of the work of 

relationship with his father. Julius pubkjh m 1594 ^ shortly after ha * olJtian a Jd bis successors takes up 
Caesar Scaiiger’s fame as a scholar was migration to Leiden, tne open tetter to ihe book nnd is an CJt . 

overshadowed only after his death by Vow * from tamely vnluable and original contri- 

that of his son. Joseph was eighteen .SSJ^i^atSontt button to the history of learning in 

when his father died, and for the last to Sod its own right. This complicated and 

four years of the old mans life he had tS^Thed^tum wa^orne ou°by interlocking narrative is unfolded 
lived and worked under his daily btmks. The ^dictum borne otoji and with a wealtli of examples 

5upemilon. From this a 5S ocla.,an hj trZiZ ffiw — * 


critical enquiry for the next generation 
of scholars; and Ihe story cf Scaliger's 
intellectual formation is the story of his 


ZSSSTmTtt rSZX of tongv'Hypot^hnaev^W 

composition in Latin and the fixed d 1 oeuvre of dunrimlnM 
belief that his father was the last of the enjoyed an unexpected success in the 


sights which have gone to build up 
the science of historical criticism 
sound, plainly set out, like truisms. 

The processes which gave them birth 
are complicated and frequently :ob- 
scure, and the problems from which 
they arose highly technical. The grand 

S ejects which will be discussed In 
raftoii’s second volume - Scaiiger’s 
epoch-making work on ancient chrono- 
logy - sprang from the minute and 
pedantic study of Greek and Latin 
texts: in .Grafton’s words, “An 
accurate intellectual biography of . 

I; Scaliger must be the story of what he 
i' thought about textual problems. 

; There are those who relegate textual 
criticism , to the intellectual level of 
the crossword puzzle and moot- 
correction. I cannot suggest a better 
corrective than a careful reading of this 
important book,' 

Its subject amply justifies the nature 
and the scale of the treatment. Had 
Richard Bentley never lived, Joseph 
Justus Scaliger would have been the 
greatest classical scholar of Ell rime. 
Bentley found first-rate biographers in 
Monk and Jebb; Scaliger has deterred 
; enquirers. The standard life until uqw 
. has bfcen that published in 1855 by 
Jacob Bemays, a work of great 
' distinction by a scholar whose own 
stature was such that (we are told) 

- Ingram Bywater, no contemptible 
. _ . Judge , wquld raise his cap whenever he 
bad occasion to pronounce his name in 
. i.» lecture. Pattison; perhaps the only 
man in Europe then competent to do 
' *0. reviewed Bemays’s book and 
. moiselt projected a biography. His 
■ intention v^as to writeScaligerS life ..m : 
CQDn6crion wUh : the rellgibus History, 
■v - Of. the' tune”. *: Rudolf ^PfeiFfet baa . 
v- fitoentM;-:r!txegret to say that he 
" ' ' JOhld never have behri able' to execute 
"'?■ v ■, ■ 

. *i<4! n ^tjous''U certainly was; Grtf* 

» ^'tbook strongly suggests that U 
.TOfondament^lymi^nCeived.With- 
v ^out doub] Scaiiger’s religion . was im- 
mm no light - 

i . i pmljer id tflrn or to remain .Protestant 
- . in v.. it 


For Elizabeth Bishop 


For map makers' reasons the transcontinental air routes 
must have been diverted today, add Sunderland's stratosphere 
is being webbed over by shiny almost invisible spider jets 

creeping with deliberate iritention across the sklii-Hke air, 

each suspended from the chalky silk of its passing. Thready at first, 
as if written by two, or four, fine felt nibs, the lines become cloudy 
as the planes cease to need them. In freedom they dissolve. Just 
. as dote observation dissipates In the wind of theory. 

Eight or nine of them now, and all writing at once, 
rising from the south on slow rails, slow arcs, an armillary 
prevented by necessity from completing Its evidence, 

- butunravelltagin*^^ 

the only cloud* there are between wh^ t ’*,>I ni Ply heie as pi^l' , ^ 
v, ••>*. \ Vj ; HpHwiit rc^di cir 1' and tfaetijiifc long view 

they most have of iu there, if theV bother to look. 

T^ey haVe taken so much of us Up with thesn, too- 

; money end ne^spepart, films, ho t coffee - 

yet the inUia us, (hough meeiuralsia,- team unreal. . 

I have to think, M Hemitis,jUne 19th, 1983. 


•r. • -i. i 


■ . "Here Wbitf-licwli lt!l» nritin** ■* ail. - 

v,: ^.J.rful.Thl. hlgh.tnopth M»'. mo« qu|.tth«n lh.m«p U. 




o' : i ! :: v '" Anne 


Anne Stevenson 


■t'\ ■ 
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K.iJfflKSE Scnliger’s of those minds 

The first formed * the basis of his Scaliger’s biography. Its immediate which receive and improve more than 
matchless STuihe emendatLof and & tended If feet was shattering in theyoriginate: "creative adaptation” i? 
mS h Thi ^second nearW ^destroyed proportion as Scaiiger’s identification Gr^toifs desenplion. His earliest 
texts. The second nearly y noWe im was complete, work, the Coniecianea on Varro b De 

^nth of hisfaiher’ss^v whtohindeed The style of his scholarship- its vigour, lingua Latina (1565). is anaslonish- 
tnith of his father s sto^y, wnicn looee j 7 Da nnche and anogance -was ins display of lirguislic and critical 

temoorariS y H^princely h desrent the hallmark of an aristocrat who had virtuosity for arnaiiof jwenty-four, 

SSSW W 

Heinsius and Bbu^h, * qu i e it s^belle fajon que lui: Regardez- followed, ignoring minor productions, 

mov e lui ressemble en tout & pur the VlrgiUan Appendix \l573) - so 
*£ fc nez aquilin.” christened by Scaliger and so known 


preliminary appraisal of Ihe work of 
Politian and his successors takes up 
nearly half Ihe book and is an ex- 
tremely vnluable and original contri- 
bution to the history of learning in . 
its own right. This complicated and 
interlocking narrative is unfolded 
lucidly ana with a wealth of examples 
selected with discrimination from a 
vast range of sources. Identified and 
usually quoted in exienso in the notes. 

Scnliger’s was one of those minds 
which receive and improve more than 
they originate: “creative adaptation" is 
Grafton s description. His earliest 
work, the Coniectanea on Varro’s De 
lingua Latina (1565), is an astonish- 
ing display of linguistic and critical 
virtuosity for a man of twenty-four. 


today - and his editions of Ausonius 
.(1574), Festus (1575), Catullus, Tib- 
ullus and Propertius (1577) and Man- 
ilas (1579). Grafton’s analyses of 
these works bring out sharply Seal- 
iger’s strengths and weaknesses as 
a scholar. He was impatient, some- 
times slapdash - at the age of 
thirty-three he was, remarks Grafton, 
“still in a hurry” - and he was none 
too scrupulous about appropnat- 
Ing the work of others without 
acknowledgment; and above all he 
loved to show off. On the other side we 
find a flair for divinatory criiicistn 
which remained until the advent of 
Bentley (unless Nicolaus Heinsius be 
also admitted as a contender) in a class 
by itself; and - what was more 
important because communicable - a 
grasp of theprinciples of what we now 

call, since German scholarship coined 
the term some two centuries after- 
wards, source-criticism, together with 
the will and the ability to translate 
them into practice. This is especially 
evident in tne Festus, of which Grafton 
writes that "he placed all his sources, 
from Cato through Festus to Paulus 
and the glossaries, in a new and 
coherent historical perspective , and 
in the reconstruction of Ihe lost 

ancestor of the manuscripts of 

Catullus; but most of all in the edition 
of MBnilius* Astronomica. 

It is one of ihe ironies of Ihe history 
of scholarship that this trivial farrago of 
true and false science, elegantly and 
Inaccurately versified and wdizened 
with purple patches by a second-rate 
poet with an imperfect grasp of his 
subject, should have benefited from 
the attentions of three scholars of the 
calibre of Scaliger, Bentley and 
Houstnan. Viewed absolutely as a con- 
tribution to the exegesis pf Manihus 
Housman’s edition takes pnde ol 
place. Historically, however, Scal- 
_ Jeer’s work, for all its manifold 
imperfections, is the most important, 
for it led ultimately to the De 

epiendatione and the Thesaurus Temp- 
orum. Here the combination of 
Scaliger's classical and Near Eastern 
researches at last bore solid and 
permanent fruit. By . placing Greek, 
Egyptian mid ’ Babylonian con- 
tnbufions to astronomy in their true 
relationship he prepared the way 
towards a comprehensive under- 
standing 'of the history and chrono- 
logy of the ancient world. This was 
not at all how the matter presented 
itself to him at the time. Grafton lets 
fall the curtain on his Act One with 
the hero bitterly frustrated by what 
seemed to him denial of recognition, 

. depressed by the' death of his patron ■ 
and unable to face putting; pen to 
paper. He could not know that his 
greatest achievements were, yet -to 
come. 

„ Scaliger was, Grafton conclude, 
♦‘all too human". Against the -back- 
graund of contemporary practices 
and attitudes, and when due allowance 
is made for the consequences of the 
terrible wrong inflicted on him by his 
fattier, his behaviour can be under- 
stood even if it cannot always be con- 
doned. His lapses in scholarship surprise 


because they are Scaliger’s.Grafton 
occasionally gives him the benefit of 
the doubt when he does not really , 
deserve it. No .amount of special 


deserve it. No .amount of special 
pleading can pass off his re transition 
of Republican drama as anything but a 
jeu d’ esprit. A more serious point arises 
in connection with his wholesale 
transpositions in the text of Properhus 
and Tibullus. The “one piece of 
evidence" that Grafton produces in. 
defence of this unhistorical proceeding 
will hot wash. From Ovid’s allusion^ to 

text used by Oyld the order Of |the ; 
verses differed: from that, in jOlw; 
manuscripts. This Is totally fa lacfous. 
Ovid was not Nonius Marcettus, and 
. no learned poet would condescend 
to anything so mechanical as , in- 


.How Ovid laid Tibullus under win-, 
tribuiloh can be seen ,lri Amom 3.9. 

1 Scaliger’s argument came off the; top 
of Ms "bead und should have been 
allowed’ to die >t birth. An instance, 
then, of his frailty With which it is 
perhaps pot inappropriate to epd o 
notice i of this first part of Grafton’s fine 
characcrizatiort of a supremely gifted 
scholar and thoroughly mixed-up man. 
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inward image in the mind or heart - is 
indispensable information for the 
understanding of many conceited 
passages in Renaissance love poetry. 
It was compatible with both the 


Empedociean intromissive theory of were a mirror of the heart; or the lover 
• ■I ... i ' I In >1.. 


From a high window a youth looks 
down on a diverse scene. In the 
foreground, a hog roots about among 
flowers, while three dogs busy 
themselves with n recumbent woman 


vision, whereby objects emit rays, and 

the Euclidean extramissive theory . _ 

whereby the eyes emit radar-like rays, rored the beloved; or the beloved’s that the anatomy was a specific genre, of the eye as a mirror of love in 

This comoatabilitv was iust as well; eyes were mirrors of vision. And then », — . Elizabethan literature shows n m«, 

because love conceits would some- all these conventions might be £ found ^ tL chaS Profound alterntion in sensibility.^ 

youth looks times maximize complexity by mixing combined - as we find them in d - the content of common ethos of lat . e Petrarchanism still had 

ne. In the the two theories. Spenser’s nevertheless lucid Amoretu Siro "mefaoh^ «™ny narcissistic and indeed self, 

bout among j. imorovingnurror is by no means va: “ Fair ®y es « the mirror of m y mazed or fS bv its amplication in aDDreciatine ccmred features. Yet the greatly 

d °f W o b n USy theon I^omthe mel^hor co^dtake! ***«} Jhf Intricacies cou d also get of Terature? andPS this.^ increased reciprocity in love fffi 

* et l l .^ OIT ?? n There are encvclooedic mirrors. ? ut °? 00111 r0 ** however, as seems to . . , Brahes onlv verv ver y. striking. And (to mention 


beauty and goodness; or ner eyes were tnai mirror lines were genre-iinxea, ana one tor winch he has rightly h« n 

burning glasses igniting the lover's and constituted a claim to specifically criticized - is that during the oeriS 

heart with fires of love; or the eyes- didactic status. And he notes the 1200-1700 “no great changes £52 

were a mirror of the heart; or the lover replacement of mirror titles by world-picture can have taken place" 

was reflected in the beloved’s eyes anatomy titles in the seventeenth His own evidence shouts loudly mini! 


physically; or the lover's heart mir- century, without reflecting any sense 

.AMfl lUa Ualniiarl* ap tha UalAiiorl’c thnl tUa onnMmu lUofl *1 CAAr'l rffinrfl 


that the anatomy was a specific genre. 


Many incidental points of interest 
are to be found in the chapters 


His own evidence shouts loudly againii 
thia conclusion; ns when his discussion 
of the eye as a mirror of love in 
Elizabethan literature shows a rm 
profound alteration in sensibility. The 
ethos of late Petrarchanism still had 


beside an open sarcophagus full to the 

p rir P wltl1 , « flattering mirrors, satiric mirrors - "a 
background, a m&n sits fit a table of n giacc wherein beholders do 

sort suitable for symposia - directing g°n e °i,y g ^ 

^S r a 0 „7mVgre"ffiS!,Ci n 0 g f 

mirror. It is in fact the Mirror of tJie metap h or is wide but not 


There are encyclopedic mirrors, 
analytic mirrors, admonitory and 


have happened in “A Looking-Glass” 
by Thomas Carew (seldom the clearest 
of poets), where the beloved is 


illogically exhorted to stop looking in 
the mirror of the lover’s frozen tears. 


Shakespeare satirizes such follies in 
King John, in the Dauphin's nimble 
metaphor-juggling: 


must be said, Grabes only very 
occasionally succeeds. He easily 
identifies the conventions involved - 
but usually only to classify their 
deployment. To take but one example: 
he can discuss Hamlet's lines in the 
closet scene - “You go not till 1 set you 


Socrates. According 


Diogenes 


t , c— I., unlimited. Thus, God is a mirror in 

b rn whom we may see our imperfections; 

fh h £ r i n JL PH* n /n^it,L°aH«n! V and man (especially a king or a poet or 
cn Jh.hP ? S pnM' a Mend) is a mirror; and goodlihead is; 

that if they saw themselves fair and «nH lh»» nnccinnc- anrt th#» Rihli* Rut it 


comely, they might render themselves 
worthy of the henuty: but if deformed, 
that they might hide the defects of the 
body, by improvements of the mind.” 
Chrysostoms parable of the hair- 
dresser's mirror develops a slightly 
different double application of the 
mirror: comparison of the “real” image 
with our ideal allows us lo request 
the hairdresser to make desired 
alterations. In one form or another, 
this corrective mirror seems to have 
persisted through the thinking, the 
metaphorics, and particularly the 
didactic theory of two thousand years. 
Books were to be used to beautify or 
improve the inner self. 


and man (especially a king or a poet or 
a friend) is a mirror; and goodlihead is; 
and the passions; and the Bible. But it 
seems that in English literature the 
world as a whole is not a mirror - a sign. 


The shadow of myself formed in her eye. 

Which, being but the shadow of your son, „ 

Becomes a sun, and makes your son a Hamlet proceeds to confront Gertrude 
shadow. with two exemplary images, not indeed 

“ literal mirrors, but framed images none 

All the long development of these the less: portraits of the elder Hamlet 
metaphore of love s mirror seem to go and of Claudius. Nor is our attention 
back ultimately to the mirror of drawn to stylistic mirror motifs in the 


up a glass / Where you may see the 
inmost part of you* - without any 


reference to the context. Yet it is highly 


germane to his own argument; for 
Hamlet proceeds to confront Gertrude 


perhaps, of our insularity? Professor Narcissus, with its types of self-love passage itself. Obviously enough the 
Grabes says that the Bible is the only and of love’s inescapability. This third “you” reflects the second (“you 

knnlr li»li*unH In haun h.ifh nncilivp rpmsrlrahla nnccihilitu mink* ko may SCC 1 •< 1 


book believed to have both positive 
and negative examples. But that 
cannot be right. Even satire has some 


remarkable possibility might be 
thought a matter of interest to anyone 
concerned with human sensibility; yet 


less so, there is a 


cannot be right. Even satire has some concerned with human sensibility; yet 
good examples; and so has drama -it is (almost as remarkably) it has not 
Skelton's Sad Circumspection who prompted Grabes to a single general 

observation. 


secondary chain of discourse whereby 
Hamlet intends to set Gertrude herself 


Skelton's Sad Circumspection who 
says “A mirror encircled is this 
interlude, / This life inconstant for to 
behold and see”. Since Donatus, 
comedy has been a mirror, “speculum 
consuetudinis, imaglnem veritatis". 

The mirror itself could be made of 
water, or ice, or tears (sometimes 


up as a glass. But the mirror of style is 
not of much interest to Grabes. 


another, even greater change) thereh 
the sharp increase in reflexiveness of 
thought during the Renaissance, which 
strikes everyone who thinks it all 
seriously about the development of the 
world-picture. A deep shift in the 
reciprocity of subject and object was In 
progress: a change large enough, in 
fact, to bring about tne end of the 
allegorical tradition. It would be my 
own view that it is to this development, 
rather than to any reduction In the 
price of Venetian mirrors, that we have 
to look for an explanation of (be 
Elizabethan fashion for mirror 
metaphors. Since the older worid- 
picture abounded in allegorical 
entities, it is scarcely an exaggeration 
to speak of its being replaced 
altogether in the seventeenth century- 
aibeit by an anamorphic picture that at 
first was readable in very various ways. 


One of the chief interests in 
A great part of The Mutable Class is metaphorics is to trace changes that 


devoted to mirror imagery as it occurs occurred during a period studied. 


In titles of the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance: an appendix of nearly 


Grabes makes a few points of interest 


in this direction. He suggests, for 


f u iiiiiw « uuwLviiuna — i • ■ / A • . ,.i hmvj »»v IV vitv> mi vvivviitv viwaa axivw ttiii* uuj, vtiuiw niaiiiitg uw 

image” and the like - seem , 0U ^ anC t ( a * l hcmgh not, apparently, section of mirror metaphors. Certainly that the new metaphor often expressed 
:ar!y date to have been „ “ r, ‘ ain J Luxuna; our also ot the author’s penchant tor classification the less radical and more aggressive 


to refer to the 1 mind's operations - 
“reflect”, "image” and the like - seem 
from an early date to have been 
imbued with suggestions of such 
metaphors. Yet Herbert Grabes 
contends in The Mutable Class that 
it Js Hie didactic rather than the 


100 pages lists titles from the period up example, that the replacement of 
to 1700. Grabes’s idea is to put the mirror by anatomy metaphors 
historical metaphorics of Curtius on a corresponded to (he growth of a ‘'more 
sounder methodological footing, by active and analytic relation to the 
cutting a more regular swathe. The .object and to the world”. One may 
titles are to offer an objective cross- agree with this, while wishing to add 


Prudence and Sapiens It could tfee ™ he teibE to 

deceive, or reveal the truth by dis- dis J tin g u | sh four categories, of 
eovermg deceit, Its fleeting reflections encyclopedic or comprehensive 
Muld show the iranatonness of life- mirWflfre Vincent of ^Beauvais's 


stance of the merely superficial 
anatomist. Then, interesting corre- 
lations are drawn between changes in 
the material culture and metaphoric 


14 «lb Uiuciviiv KIIUI UIV - i . •. || * IIIJHS/Iff r III WVI If vt A/vuuruua iuw> iuuumqi vujsuiv «iiu 

epistemological function of the mirror or m *Ke tne same point more nnany oy Speculum inaius), exemplary mirrors, changes. The convex mirror of the 
that accounts . for the extraordinary P r ^ axing. Ana yet not so. as urayion prognostic mirrors and fantastic Middle Ages was an apt vehicle for the 
Viability Of the idea of-man as a mirror Donpe discovered, tlie nieKS were m | rr ors; together with • many Inclusive, encyclopedic , mirror 
during' the Middle, Ages and 'the v ”', irr0, ’5 and conlmued *° ret ect subclasses. Literature, however, is not metaphor. And in the Renaissance, 


Viability Of the idea of-man as a mirror 
during' the Middle , Ages and • the 
Re pa usance. Metaphysical applica- 
tions were of course present, so to say, 

ip the w0tld9fideas.lt may have been, metaphors of the 'mirror developed in Moreover, choosing titles as the . was "not so much a oew and more 
for example! that the Neoplatonists Renaissance love poetry, in which sample moves to be a serious error. It 'reflective’ mode of consciousness as a 
, substituted the mirror .for Plato’s there was a fashion forevermore is very tar from being a representative cultural change: namely, the 

• metaphor of the shadow-cave for the intricately manneristic -variations, sample; since during the Middle Ages improvement and cheap mass- 
reason that it is possible to Have a Conventions quickly became familiar titling was only beginning, and not yet production of gloss mirrors by the 
. mirror-image of a mirror-image (and and were finessed on by combination, used^ Tor all genres of works. Limited by Venetians.” ’ • 

■ so to grapple with, the. notion of a ' •— - ■ _ r ■ , . 

.■ way that is ndt true of shades of < Severity-five years on: Kipling’s poems Author 

shadows. The Neoplatonic metaphor ■ - 1 — . 

nintS? i Lra^!n ead toh^i PP p a iPml I i ThcTLS of August 20,1 908, carried the on one of the blood-stained fringes of Competition No 136 \ 

® se&. ***•; ( th , , JL ^ «, ^ - 

mirtprs in which il is reflected . ■ Departmental Ditties and Other h„I!LV h 1?k^ of the u g ory i ^ sources of the three quotations which 

• In 'love poetry of ' the English and Verses,- Barrackroom Ballads and ^i 0 , 5 !?* 1 ba , y f.l eft follow and to Serid us the answers so 

Scottish Renaissances we everywhere Other Verses; The Seven Seas and The fom^^nnle VnT i y SSf “i SJjJ* * hat the y reach this office not later than 
encounter the idea of the beloved as a Five Nations: P eoplc L a ? d i n sucb ? ,orm September 9. A prize of £10 is offered 


the beloved. 


mirrors; together with many 
subclasses. Literature, however, is not 
a tidy array of classes, but rather a 


The most complex and interesting crowd of promiscuous families, 
letabhors of the mirror developed in Moreover, choosing . titles as the 


rs of the mirror developed in Moreover, choosing .-titles as- the 
nee love poetry, In • which sample proves to be a serious error. It 
is a fashion for ever- more is very far from being a representative 
y manneristic - variations; sample; since during the Middle Ages 
ons quickly became familiar titling was only beginning, and not yet 
i finessed on by combination. ■ used^ tor all genres of works. ‘Limited by 


“the dominating impulse” for the 
stronger vogue for mirror metaphors 


Gordon Collier's translation is for 
the most part better than adequate; 
although he might to advantage have 
chopped up rather more of Grabes'j 
dinosaurian periods into manageable 
sentences. But there are some errors; 
several of them arising from the 
common failure to appreciate that 
The German England is sometime! 
to be translated “Britain" or even 
“Scotland”. The present edition alters 
footnotes into endnotes without pap 
references. In such a way as to 
maximize inconvenience to the reader. 
The Illustrations have deteriorated 
from the original edition, and are not 
well integrated with the text; yet they 
remain of absorbing if obscure interest. 
Nevertheless, this translation is to be 
welcomed; even if the welcome mint 
be muted by a sense of shortcomings a 
the original. It has a great subject; but 
it is a great subject mishandled. J* 


stronger vogue for mirror metaphors 
was “not so much a new and more 
'reflective' mode of consciousness as a 


cultural change; 
improvement and 


namely, 

cheap 


production of glass mirrors by the 
Venetians." ’ ' 


it is a great subject mishandled, ft* 
Mutable Class offers a compendious 


mirror of much that is interesting 
in its field of vision, yet also an adn«» 
itory mirror of how not to. niw 
an interesting subject tedious W 
exhaustive and exhausting -. ct*» 
ficatlon. • • . 


Author, Author 


Competition No 136 


Readers are invited to identify the 


never come down again, And his foot 
was a bleeding." • ! j 


encounter the idea of the beloved as a 


A prize of £10 is offered 
correct set of answers 
it date, or falling that the 
correct - in winch case 
twork will also be taken 


Si':. 


. rsSSSS and 


. Entries, marked "Author, Author 
136” on the envelope, . should be 


Competition No 132 
Winner: Stephen Cox 
Answers: 

1 fHere's something to amuse y« 
mdAnwhlle - The Times Litem 
Supplement. . The boy must 
delivered itby mistake.’ 

-. "As a matter of fact I ordered »• 
said Oodfrey. ‘T hope you 
mind." 


“Mind? Of course not, so long 
ion't want tore ad me any df it a]p ud -5 


-which:. 


asldc' 8om.c of the obviously. Injmattfj^ 



V. > '! 

if!.' 

b'iW'5- 

ill 


1 Hallelujah!” was the only 
, ' observation 

That •• escaped Lieutenant-Colonel 
- ' V ">«" Manr Jaoe, ' 
When she tumbled off the platform in 
V/*' . the station, - 
And . was c|it in little pieces’ by tbe 
i! ' ; • . ‘ 'train. 


Iff:: 


perception ^ to . Such ^• ■extent as to Begm^nt of Ufo Mr Kipling has 
bdcopie -. .regular j : ^tribute';., .of in hls poetry. His Vbjiimi^ "rm 
. personificatlonS-i of Vision j -both hemispheres; ’ pot’ to s 

becanae'.iri thd> Augusdnian rnepry ot ■ Azrael’a . outputs; .but '».■ 
vision the eye operated, BS'a tr|irror; (he afftirt, common p.r'ablemsi' i 


isenseofeharact 


mdrder, 


m 



*/p>eBwi^k'room fidllaL", ^ h?njps rattled qhd the 
iiwed 'that the field „ ' tai 

» a Srttall one. the people are^ ^l^'i^B Jing^d.io the Hat 


.but thd:^. 


Inste « d i ^ w » s a d ,C 

^!Tr? n I and reading., The Times (-W. 
Supplement * - nowadays 
Sn S«ti e d TLS, without even a WJJS 
h tL P l f irion after the '“S" v one of 
pfocM ? by the 6es 8^ eh . over to mod<frn . : 

/ train. ' ^Bd^uod Oriapin, TheGlimpsep!^. 
twasgopdto' Moon. ^ v . : 

f jtikh iJ?* ® A short-afody of one of the Pjj) 
Umb %L. hbets - (Denham; SucUiflg,’ 

pee, . Lovelace) ^'commissioned by. . 

asfef^: 

a • '-T- : ina&ur^bv a reviewer (it? WTe ?fl ] 
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Centripetal tendencies 
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N ations before Nationalism 
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0 8078 1501 2 

fn Nations before Nationalism John 
Armstrong wishes to inquire into the 
formation and persistence of ethnic 
identity.- He concentrates on Europe 
and the Middle East and tries to specify 
the reasons why ethnic identity arises 
where it does, and persists where it 
does. The inquiry at first sight seems 
both feasible and reasonable. Why 
should we not ask and, given sufficient 
evidence, answer the question when 
and how Hungarians or Turks or 
Arabs become aware of themselves 
as distinctive groups? Diversity and 
consciousness of it can indeed be 
specified and accounted for in its 
historical context, but is it reaify 
possible to go further? 

Glory be lo God for dappled things - 
For skies of couple-colour as a brinded 

cow; 

For rose-moles all In stipple upon trout that 

swim 

Gerard Manley Hopkins itemizes 
and celebrates diversity. He does not 
seek to prove why dappled things are 
dappled, and why trout are stippled 
with rose-moles. It is otherwise with 
Professor Armstrong. He wants to dig 
deeper and deeper until he touches 
rock-bottom, ana can then explain why 
Hungarians and Turks and Arabs exist 
-perhaps, in some sense, have to exist. 
As he says in the penultimate 
paragraph of his book: “the reasons 
why such nations as the French, the 


Spanish, and the Persian exist today is 
intrinsically important - the most 
important aspect of the book for many 
readers”. 


Armstrong’s task will thus be seen to "nnected with the contrast between 
be quite arauous - some might think attac ^ men !j° terri * or y> so prevalent 
desperately so. in his quest for , W f st , E . a f°P eans - flnd 

foundations and substrata he ranges far Ilf??*™*) 1 ° U / te , rn c r ^' 50 ^ reva j 
and wide. The ten pages of chronology k™ mnong West Europeans, and 


that blood relationships . . . were contrast or opposition to other groups 
decisive in human relations". May not with which it is in contact, and here too 
this difference between exogamous change is, so to speak, a permanent 
and endogamous societies also be condition. Great fluidity thus obtains 
connected with the contrast between in the make-up of human groups and in 
attachment to territory, so prevalent their view of themselves. Armstrong 
among West Europeans, and recognizes ibis to some extent when he 
attachment to territory, so preva- writes at the beginning of his work thut 
lent among West Europeans, and “there is no purely definitional way of 
remained so characteristic of Middle distinguishing ethnicity from other 


>hich nrpfarp th» CunrV k„ n ;„ rcmameu so cnaraciensuc or ivnaaie aisi 

125(UOOO B . C.^Fewish occupation of 2E 

Palestine” and end with ll ' 01 ’ and inference linking marriage ethi 


and inference linking marriage 
practices with ethnicity is however 


types of identity”. But, to go further, 

ethnicity itself and ethnic Iden- 

TurkMi War" ’uV practices with ethnicity is however cities snare in this fluidity. What, 

toth lon $ and doubtful. But it is for instance, are Egyptians? For 
the nomadic iSnm and considerations such as these which millennia, the inhabitants of the 

PrilS St lead author to conclude that country of the Nile were the dumb and 

mvthnmnipur nS the reniriiWninn "contrasting ways of life are so deeply downtrodden subjects of the Pharaohs, 

anchored ?„ group attitudes that the Ptolemies and the Romans. They 
differences in ethnic identities arc then became, and looked. upo5 
mm^?,nirntiS? U8 a,most inevitable”. themselves as , members of the Muslim 

language as code and communication. There ta no difficulty in agreeing that ' 

S th S‘;SY;S?!! SSMr« STS ?? 

consequence® it! argumems bSome that some of these are indeed “deeply ^ autonomo^^o^ce ^th e 
diffuse and unwieldy. Journeying with anchored . But there is nothing vE V JSiia5v 

SSHSaS* 

stasjaaaas a&aaassBS as^.-sftsate 


themselves as, members of the Muslim 
umma ruled successively by Fatimids, 
Ayyubids, Mamelukes and Ottomans. 
An ambitious Ottoman governor, 
Muhammad Ali, carved out for him- 
self an autonomous province the 
inhabitants of which very gradually 
came to look upon themselves as 


contrast between endogamy, prevalent governed their attitudes for many 
in the Middle East, and exogamy, centuries before the coming of 
prevalent in the West. Exogamy, Christianity. The revolutions which 
Armstrong suggests, is a consequence taes c regions experienced when 
of the Chmtian prohibition on classical culture was supplanted by 
marriage between kindred, while Christianity, and Christianity in turn 
endogamy reflects the Oriental’s replaced by Islam, were so far- 
concern for genealogy, and for reaching, that even though we assume 
the preservation of honour In biological continuity, to all intents 
marriage. Exogamy, the reader is aad . purposes here were entirely 
further invitetf to consider, runs d ! stl "<* 8 rou R s . which recognized no 


or an entify with its own distinctive 
past and its own highly individual 

E crsonaiity. as Egyptian thinkers 
etween tne wais believed; or is it part 
of the Arab nation, as both Fnrouk and 
Nasser urgently wanted it to be? It Is of 
Uttle use to appeal , as Armstrong does, 
to the shape of Mameluke minarets in 
order to establish an Egyptian ethnic 


counter to fixed genealogies and unsmp, no animty, no continuity with 
to a patriotisme de docker , while thelr P^ ativc J ancestors. Human 
endogamy “was a powerful force for gronp 5 thus do change, and will 
keeping identity focus on lineage continue to do so. sometimes quite 

.if ft ... . . ^ r ui„. ranirfl v in mpir num pctlmnfmn 
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kinship, no affinity, no continuity with J JS ! i 


rather than on territory, for providing 
superficial plausibility for the myth 


radically, in their own estimation. 

A group, again, defines itself by 


Centrifugal forces 


Stanley Johnson 

Luigi Barzini 

The Impossible Europeans 

267pjj, Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 

0 297 78057 3 . 

Luigi Barzini points out that Italians 
are oy nature pessimistic - an attitude 
summed up in the old Italian proverb. 
• “fidarei 6 oene. non ffdarsi 6 megiio” 
(to trust is good, not to trust is better), 
and what more fitting subject tor 
; pesslmism could there be than the 
process of European integration, 
which has “ground drearily to a 
standstill, after having got off to a 
' brilliant and luminous stjnt”? Barzini 
does not meaq* that Europeans are 
impossible in the sense that we might 
say “so-and-so is impossible", he 
means impossible in the sense of 
incapable of realization. ... 

He is never at a loss for an adjective. 
; A chapter on tbe “imperturbable” 
s British is followed by one on the 
“mutable" German (not perhaps the 
description which springs most readily 
to one’s own mina but perhaps the 
Germans appear different from the 

■ 'other i side 1 of;.; the Alps). The 
“quarrelsome" French and "flexible” 

■ Italians come next , with a final chapter 
oh the -‘.‘careful" Dutch. Much of the 

in fact, a disquisition on the 


their own. Yet there is no doubt, eyes - been the most fervent for 
Barzini argues, that in the 1950s Italy, European union. But even here much 
West Germany and Benelux needed an of the enthusiasm may be due to the 
authoritative ally to balance the Italians’ desire to find a solution to 
“stubbormand overbearing power” of their own domestic problems - 


the Spanish, the Persian and so many 
other nations. 

One is led to make these remarks 
because side by side with this rec- 
ognition of the difficulty of distin- 
guishing ethnic from other identities, 
Armstrong entertains another, quite 
incompatible view. This view is 
encapsulated in the title of the 
book, which asserts that there were 
.nations before nationalism. By this is 
no doubt meant that the bodies of 


people which, since the spread of the 
relatively new doctrine of nationalism, 
have come to be called nations did 
indeed exist as such long before the 
doctrine. The word nation is of course 
much older than the term, or the 
concept of, nationalism; it is also clear 
that it did not have the meaning with 
which nationalism has subsequently 
invested it. That the opposite is 
Armstrong's view is apparent not only 
from his title, but also from many 
remarks scattered through the work. 
He thus declares at the outset that 
“widespread intense ethnic iden- 
tification, although expressed in 
other forms, is recurrent”. Of the view 
that “as early as the thirteenth century, 
a precocious Greek nationalism arose, 
Leading directly to the kingdom of the 
Hellenes” we are told that it certainly 
has validity. Wc hear of the “intrusion* 
of diverse elhnic elements into 
medieval Eastern Europe. It is also 
argued that the Islamic world failed to 
utilize imperinl a dm i nisi rations for 
building ethnic Identity, but thaton the 
other hand the Habsburg bureaucracy 
propagated a myth associated with a 
singlelinguistic vehicle which acquired 
the force of ethnic identity. All this 
smacks strongly of tne Whig 
interpretation. 

The work belongs to n genre, that of 
historical sociology, which may be said 
to have been invented by the authors of 
the Scottish Enlightenment, who were 
among the best of its practitioners. 
They sought to answer questions about 
the survival and cohesion of societies, 
and how they became different from 
one another. Bagehot, again, in 
Physics and Politics , produced a 
stimulating essay on these questions. 
And in our own day Nprbert Ellas’s 
very different work illustrates how 
historical sociology can contribute to 
our understanding of the pnst. What 
distinguishes these works is a lightness 
of touch, an absence of fussiness, and a 
i dear line of argument such thnt they 
serve to stimulate the imagination and 
stretch the mind, it would have been 
welcome had the present work 
continued this tradition. 


of the enthusiasm may be due to the 
Italians’ desire to find a solution to 
their own domestic problems - 


the French who were determined summed up in the word ingovernabllltd 
above all else to sell their agricultural - in a wider, even supranational, 
products at a high price to keep the framework. So if we can t count on the 



paysans happy: British, the French, the Germans or 

even the Italians tp pay, in the end, 

Bri ?w!Inn y J Hlret more than ll p-service to the European 
European „ Common .Market, fo ea l, who is left? Barzini's answer is: 

at th^wmnp*' fflftmenf *** “careftiT Dutch. He quotes with 
ihTdid » rdS.?y and jg™ 1 State Secretary d.J. Brink- 

fe'S Europe would participate m world 
like decayed aristocrats obliged f>y b V 

™7!dtcf™ TSToSdv 21 They KvdopmenUidlo underdeveloped 

rnaJe it've^clear they did itfcecause counlrfes. by asristing th e woritHn 
fnrrp mnimirp. hut thnt thev were foe wise management ot its 


they did so reluctantly and 
somewhat squeamishly, though 
politely concealing their feelings, 
like decayed aristocrats obliged by 
adverse circumstances to eat in a 
soup kitchen for the needy.. They 
maae it very clear they did itbecause 
of force majeure but that they were 
ready to leave at tbe first opportune 
time. 

The “national personality" theory 
makes for amusing and easy reading, 
and the book is a mine of quotable 


. by a happy compromise between 

The “national personality" theory society's demands of freedom and 

makes for amusing and easy reading, cqua iify * . . ■ 

and the book Is a mine of quotable , H owdowegetthere(tfieBrinkfiorst 
quotes. Its anecdotal sl y^- vision) from here? Barzini is as short 
turns of phrase and perceptive on p rcscr jption as he is long on 
commentary on men and events set it H e suggests that the 

apart from most other treatm ent! of tmUimUons of the EEC, particularly 


•SP ■ S Institutions of the EEC, particularly- 

tne subject. The chapter on the French their emphasis on ; treating a 

is .hits wayas^ate^nd asviooiw) customgunlon ” hive bee*. at tai p- 
as thaton the Brituh. ^french may, r -front .ffie .rehl Ms of 

n u 0t Silnf u creating a united Europe and at wont a 
the British but are they conraitedl It genuine obstacle because they have set 
. wasn t just de Giulle who thought that nal ; ons a ( • loggerheads over I rivia 
“la France est la lumlfere du monde . (budget contribulioris?) ^here instead 
.Where the pantheon of heroes is so (Hey might have beenconcentratingon 
exclusively French, what room can ft f nniiriMl linitv But he 


jst la lumiere au monde ; (budget contributions?) ^here instead 
pantheon of heroes is so l 'j 1Q b ave been concentrating on 

French, what room can ^ ssent i a | s 0 f political tiriity. But he 


way in which 

r . / ha? ensured 

at. tire dream of European union 

• ‘^toairis .as.distaht today as it was in 

• ^beh/Gattaho Martino, 'the 
Foreign Minister, convoked the 

. Medina Conference which led, two 
1 'r « the signing of the Treaty 

or Rorai. ; . , ; .- 


i v-vpamiti:.. holds , to the “national 
’ .thepry of history. The 

: '2?*'* P.'foMi'.wa its politicians, pet is- 

v 't1B Seems th nrrhi«.'—lo«allv> mnHIrinnP.H 


ittifpel: 


toemsta artiuerfptally conditioned 
,y? e i^^fiqnal personality”, which 


j»uaa„uip.. i^ua. ai.jtwcBamwf 

c au fopd -is; that they were (and 
' ^in.ifomppus,. complacent and 

' peopla' ^rho profoundly 
•: .7 5 abihi ha live Which wPs not 


““‘“-I * w — , 1 — . r. * . • ouvUI Wllill fllv I 

merely^ as another way of serving; were ( s „ d ^e). ....... > ; ■ 

France s en s7 , ■ jf the Treaty of Rome was not the 

The idea of being pro-Europe tor r j_j |t wd y ^ g 0 about building Europe; 
nationalistic as opposed to European if the d fff ere nt nations (ana national 
reasons is not exclusively a trait ot me personalities) cannot be. brought into 
French, however. For Germany was ** n easy constructive relationship 
the route back to acceptance with, each other yia the- existing 

comity of nations, a political .ratner j osl i t „tional mechanism,- where, else 
than an emotional neceaity. shou fo we look? Barzini sCems to be 

aptly quotes Bismarck s diary entry or arEuinRmore by instinct than profound 
November 1876: “I have always^ a rd ^at union -if it happens at all 

politicians use the word Europe wnen _ w jfi come about only as a response to 
■ they . are moklng requests to other ^ lhreB t of . externnl .domination, 
powers . which, they did ptot dare , w j,fcther military : (the USSR) or 
formulate in the name of tnm^own gegnomic (the .United States), or-ps a 
Countfy.” He suggests that Brandt, result of the appearance pf somo 
Schmidt': and Kon] have not open, dictator who may succeed where 


SARDIS 

FROM PREHISTORIC 
TO ROMAN TIMES 

Results of the Archaeological Exploration of Sardis, 

1958-1975 

by GEORGE M. A. HANFMANN 

assisted by WlUlam E. Miens 

A great metrapqlis of . the ancient world, “golden” Sardis was ibe place where 
legendary Croesus ruled, where coinage was invented. Since 1958 an archaeological 
team has been working at the site to retrieve evidence of the rich Lydiui culture as 
well ai-of the prehistoric Anatolian settlement and the Hellenistic and Roman 
civilizations that followed the Lydftin kingdom. Here is a comprehensive and fully 
illustrated account ot what tne team Fas learned, presented by the eminent 
archaeologist who ted the expedition. 

George Hantmann and his collaborators survey tne environment of Sardis, the 
crops and animal life, the mineral resources, the industries for which the city was 
famed, and the pattern of settlement. This history ot S&rdis is then reconstructed, 
from the early Bronze Age to Late Antiquity. Archaeologists who have done the 
excavating contribute descriptions of shops and houses, graves, ibe precinct and 
Altar of Artemis, the Acropolis, goldworkbg installations and techniques, the baths 
and gymnasium complex, and tne Synagogue. The material finds are studied in the 
context of other evidence, end there emerges an' overall picture of the Lydfcn 


Schmidt : and Kohl have new dfdatpr wbo may succttdjvhere 

averse to taking a. leaf from fop Iron Napoleon &nd hitler faj[dd, ;That:'is 
. Chancdllor’s book. why.for dedicated Europe a ns.at least, 

this is jn.the and a dbpre?sij?g bopk. 


'Of ail nations, Italy hps-in Bailors 


sodety. culture, nhd religion, the Greek ana subsequently tiio Roman impact, the 
Jewish community, and the ChrUtianizntlon of Sardis. 528 pages, 246 halftones, 47 
line Illustrations. Augusl ]983 t £36.00. 
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In not so mute admiration 


On the shady side 


Kenneth O. Morgan 

William Manchester 

The Lust Lion: Winston Spencer 
Churchill, Visions of Glory, 1874— 

1932 

973pp. Michael Joseph. £14.95. 

0 7181 2275 5 

The lion in William Manchester’s title 
is of Biblical rather than of British 
origin. It refers to “the lion in 
Revelation”, “the first beast with six 
wings about him and full of eyes 
within”. Mr Manchester first met 
Winston Churchill - who has the 
misfortune to represent this zoological 
phenomenon - in the Verandah Grill 
of the Queen Mary ("the greatest of 
the Cunarders", we are infallibly 
reminded) in 1953, and enjoyed 
several long conversations during the 
five days' voyage to Southampton. 
Manchester, so he informs us, was rapt 
in silent admiration at meeting this 
wonder of the age. “Alone with nim, I 
was mute, having in fact nothing to 
say." 

Thirty years, and nearly half a mil- 
lion words on, there isunfortunatclyno 
great advance to record. Indeed, the 
circumstances in which his fascination 
with Churchill was first aroused, convey 
much of t he flavour of I his ove r-wri tl en , 
discursive and unscholarly book. Un- 
critical adulation combines with in- 
discriminate anecdotage to produce a 
work which contains the bathos of 
Death of a President, with none of its 
tension of immediacy. Several Amer- 
ican historians have recently riven us 
admirable biographical insights into 
British political leaders of 
the twentieth century: Asquith and 
Lloyd George are among those who 
have so benefited. Winston Churchill, 
alas, supreme prophet of the English- 
speaking people, Is doomed to oe a 
victim of the transatlantic yoke. 
Manchester’s thousand pages do not 
proceed far beyond the level of 
curiosity of those coach-loads of his 
countrymen who provide regular 
traffic jams in the little village of 
Bladon on a summer's afternoon. His 
•efforts may be contrasted with those of 
. Martin Gilbert, whose massive multi- 
volume biography has sometimes been 
criticized for a reluctance to offer 
considered judgments on its subject, 
Manchester sprays opinions on 
Churchill and on British society and 
culture with the persistence of a sten 
gun, but to little avail. . He cannot 
approach the dignity arid scholarly 
comprehensiveness of the official life. 

. This book lakes us from Churchill's 
birth (or rather from well before it, 


since on the first page we are launched 
into the campaign strategy of Boudicca 
and the Icem in the remoter past) down 
to the period of deepest political 
eclipse just after the 1931 general 
election. The concluding date alone is a 
puzzle. It prevents the author from 
producing the kind of rounded 
synthesis, pungent if debatable, 
achieved by Robert Rhodes James s 
Study in Failure which spanned the 
entire period down to September 1939, 
The problems of this new book are 
numerous. They relate to Man- 
chester’s use of sources; the dis- 
cursive, journalistic irrelevances 
which interrupt his account of 
Churchill's career; and the overall 
conceptual approach towards Britain, 
the political process,’ and the kal- 
eidoscopic personality of Churchill 
himself. Hie handling of sources is in 
itself a key to some of the book's 
weaknesses. Apart from Gilbert's 
Companion Volumes, to which due 
and generous tribute is rightly paid, 
there is an unsureness of touch and a 
good deal of plain ignorance. Among 
other problems, the author seems to 
believe that our public records are still 
controlled by a fifty-year rule and that 
therefore (the mathematics seem 
uncertain at this point) the archives for 
the period down to 1932 are 
inaccessible. He has only the patchiest 
knowledge of the more important 
secondary literature, too. The' treat- 
ment of Lord Randolph, including 
Winston's remarkable biography of 
him, suggests Manchester is unaware 
of the contents of Roy Foster's 
important study. Much of the source 
material seems to have been auarried 
by long-distance research assistance: 
one lady, we are told, "was as reliable 
os the sturdiest English oak”. It seems 
to have been supplemented by endless 
anecdotes supplied over varied forms 


accounts of the alleged sexual mores of 
the upper-class British (and also the 
Americans who apparently engage in a 
pursuit known mysteriously as peer- 
mgdown Pennsylvania Avenue”). Such 
details as Churchi]l> entry into 
parliament or the Cabinet, labour ex- 
changes or the Tonypandy nots 
(“the battle of Glamorgan valley" 
as Manchester terms it) receive short 
shrift. Some of the discursiveness is 
simply comic - "One pictures a typical 
country week-end with the Duke of 
York striding off the eighteenth green, 
Sir Samuel Hoare immaculate and not 
even perspiring after winning three 


straight sets six-love, Balfour dozing in 
a leather armchair. . Some is less 
agreeable. India, we are told, was full 
of Hindus and Moslems "forever 
stalking one another with daggers, 
swords, spears and torches''.^ Not 
surprisingly, even Manchester’s en- 
ergies seem to flag towards the end. 
After nearly 250 pages covering the 


years down to Churchill’s leaving 
Sandhurst, rather fewer cover the 
entire period 1918-32, including just 
thirty-five on the five years at theTreas- 
ury, 1924-29, general strike and all. 
But then finance is probably less fun, 
even in Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Finally, the understanding of the 
British political and social scene, and 
Churchill's role in it, is limited in the 
extreme. The book is riddled with 
factual mistakes, too numerous to 
mention. It is most alive when handling 
wars and battles, as befits a former 
biographer of General MacArthur. 
Hie tactics of Omdurman and the 
strategy of the Dardanelles campaign 
are vigorously described. But on the 
main continuing themes that animated 
Churchill's career, and his political 


of English hospitality - “a shining 
bottle of prime bourbon” from Lora 
Boothby; ’an alcoholic mist”, courtesy 
of Churchill College, Cambridge; 
more fruitfully no doubt, “biscuits in 
Twisden Road". Such a basis for 
research does not, perhaps, inspire 
total confidence. 

Even worse, poor Winston’s life is 
made the springboard for compulsive 
journalistic musings on late-Victorian 
or Edwardian Britain. The first major 
chapter, entitled (with the Inevitability 


philosophy, we learn next to nothing. 
What kind of. empire did Churchill 
actually visualize? How did his ideas 
apply to the changing pattern of empire 
before 1918? How aid he relate to the 
British party system and to our class 


introduces us to almost every one of 
Churchill’s leading ' fin-deslicle 
contemporaries, from General 
Gordon to Jack the Ripper. At last, on 
page 108; Winston is actually born. 
But even .after this,- there: follow 
constant Interruptions and diversions 
with much child ■■ psychology {post 
Spack, ergo propter Spock) and long 


he take of the unity and divisiveness of 
British society (in which social 
mobility, so Manchester incredibly 
tells us, “had never existed")? Paul 
Addison has written perceptively on 
Churchill’s concept of social order, and 
hinted that he might even have been a 
proto-Sodal Democrat. No such depth 
of analysis of Insight intrudes here. 
Winston Churchill, like that "cham- 
eleon” ; : David. Lloyd George, has 
in the past suffered from a surfeit of 
journalistic technicolor. He needs 
more restrained treatment, including 
black, white, and most known shades 
pf grey .As a politician, he was inspired 
by a profound awareness ofhistoty. He 
demands a similar quality from his 
would-be biographers. 


M. R. D. Foot 

Josephine Butler 
C hurchill's Secret Agent 
205pp. Ashburton, Devon: Blaketon- 
HafiL £8.95. 

0 907854 02 8 

Douglas Dodds-Parker 

Setting Europe Ablaze: Some 
Account of Ungentlemanly Warfare 
224pp. Windlesham, Surrey: Spring- 
wood Books. £7.95. 

0 86254 113 i 

Soon after the saintly Spanish abbess of 
Agreda, Sor Maria de Jesus, died in 
1665 her Franciscan admirers credited 
her with five hundred miraculous 
journeys by air in Mexico to convert 
the heathen. More modestly, the 
admirer of Josephine Butler who wrote 
the dust-cover of Churchill's Secret 
Agent only claims that she was "flown 
more than fifty times into occupied 
territory" during the last world war, 
although she herself describes no more 
than sixteen missions, all to France. 
Each, she claims, began by a jump - 
without benefit of parachute - from a 
Lysander flying at four feet above the 
ground. 

Her book was bound to interest me. 

1 was once a parachutist, took a 
minimal part in the French resistance 
struggle, and wrote twenty years ago - 
from archives still not made public - an 
official history of part of it. An 
appendix to my book lists the fifty 
women who went to France for 
subversive purposes in 1941-44. 
Josephine Butler, however, does not 
appear in it, for (she claims') she 
worked directly under Churchill, in a 
unit far too small and far too secret for 
me to have been allowed to hear of it. 

Admirable cover: there were several 
things about the Special Operations 
Executive, and its then officially non- 
existent rival, the Secret (or Special) 
Intelligence Service - SOE and SIS - 
that I realized I would not be allowed 
to find out when I was working on SOE 
in France. I took care for instance not 
to ask to see . deciphered enemy 
messages, a request that I knew would 
embarrass (he officials Who would have 
to refuse it. I had trouble In finding out 
' what was done by SOE's outstation in 
i Algeria, because all its records had 
■ been destroyed; in particular, I could 
• find out little about the killing of 
; Admiral Darien, a point on which - as 


Lysandcr’s range - io England. The 
pilot “glancea at foe missed-un 
passenger and said laconically, Thai 
one win be no trouble. If he wakes im 

miH IHili nnchi I'll L' r 


On the run 

Rosemary Dinnage 

“ _ analyst 

Muriel Gardiner determi 

Code Name “Mary*: Memoirs of an • 



American Woman in the Austrian 
Underground 


She went on to make a brief : 
marriage, bear a daughter, and decide 
to take further traihmg to hecome an 
analyst ' hers, elf. '. So- with much : 
determination she set about getting a 
medical degree - which was why she 
was still In Vienna in' the early 1930s. 
This is not a full autobiography 
Gardiner tells us she has found it too 


will appear below - the truth has been 
concealed till Sir Douglas Dodds- 
Parkef has been able to reveal it this 
summer. So the fact that Dr Butler was 
left out of my book does not mean that 
her tales are untrue. 

But are they credible? 

. ■ Sixteen missions - let alone over fifty 
- by a single agent are an awful lot to 
swallow. The admirable Victor 
Gerson, who ran an, SOE escape line 
from , Paris through Lyon and 
Perpignan to Barcelona, managed 
seven missions into France, six from 
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vV One > of her escapers was Freud's Gerson, who ran an, SOE escape line 
“WolftMan!*, Sergei Pankeyev, who from , Paris through Lyon >nd 
was a patient of her own analyst and Perpignan to Barcelona, managed 
had once given her Russian' lessons. ' seven missions into France, six .from 
;The meeting - Pankfeyev was oblivious England, one from Spain; Richard 
Of 'the political ; situation hod only Heslop aqd Ben Cowbum, two of the 
concerned with the tragedy of his Wife's stoutest of Buckmaster’s agents, each 
suicide - was to result id Gardiner’s mahaged four. No one else, according 


y . '/.i • • uaigiuvi i^ip eiiw uao ivuhw rwv 

:179pp. Yale University Press! £10.95. difficult to relate all of her private life - 
03M 029403, '■'< :• « .butthe story of her stay theroalmdst 

■ > ■ — - . . until the outbreak of the Second World ' 

1 Herels the.bdoK that has caused such q: Ww.V When the . jaWw 


book (1972) about his extraordinary 
life. She got him away to France, not 
because Jfewatf in any political danger, 


to SOE’s records, managed as many; 
Yeo-Thomas (“Hie White Rabbir) 
was caught on his third.. Marie- 


UC«iuflc nswas w any uuiiuwu ucuigv* » • , . — - . , 

but so that he could gain some succour Madeline Fdurcade,; author of Noah 


VmculQI UIP ttuiiiu* is mu uugMioi v»' - --ir -' — ' ■ -T — ---T- — 

Lillian Hellman’sdharjvctep *JuU«r having an. affair vwith s .^titer 
(see Christopher Hitchens'?.!’’ After* parafonat* . anti-fascist, 1 Stephen 
lean UaXip^TLS;- 'Avguif li). :SpMer;r v . .; , : 

TtmiAlila . 1 rtf s' '.riph. ' AtlrumA WHli tlar ttrn.U H/DB iViainlu 


by rejoining Ws analyst lrv Paris. . •'.! ^rk.;. (1973), was .. Regarded as 
^Bv 'S Vfeniia was becOnilhg foo ' dwepltohaUy lufcky by. SIS. wheh she 

-StoSbleSt of a£nt endurance. 

advenn^^eK^tq^over^^en . f ~ wa i B " d ls 

waT , broke o\it her jwsband Was | j} 1 ISKEL $5 r°h ' 
interned in France!, and Only by great Still, slxteen ; mjwions . beggar belief. 

good luck did they got a passage on the : ; The method, too; is .beyond belief, 
foil: American snip fo wave for foe During parachute training, • I, like 
States. When they arrived, with the 1 rniny others,. learnt to tumble off the 


nnd gets nnsty I’ll knock him ow 
again.’ " But a Lysandcr’s cockpit is ^ 
small that (here is barely room in it lor 
the pilot: he is cut off from hk 
passenger or passengers by a stout *“ 
bulkhead behind him. Anyone who 
doubts this can go and look at a 
Lysnnder in the RAF Museum at 
Hendon. 

The pity is that Dr Butler’s book, for 
all that it is studded with im- 
probabilities and impossibilities (and a 
fair share of minor howlers too, about 
the brute facts of the secret struggle), 
nevertheless preaches those virtues of 
which the nation - any nation - is most 
in need: self-sacrifice, courage, 

reverence for the good and a stem 
hatred of evil. It pretends to be history; 
it should be shelved with Andersen and' 
Grimm, Carroll dnd Tolkien. 

Sir Douglas Dodds- Parker's book by 
contrast recounts a series of all-but- 
incredible adventures which in sober 
fact are true. As a well-travelled young 
man, who had worked in the Sudan 
civil service, he was commissioned into 
the Grenadier Guards. As he had 
found out something already in the 
Sudan about security and intelligence, 
he was absorbed into MIR, a research 
department of the War Office devoted 
to irregular warfare. In July 1940 MIR 
was ftised with section D of SfS (o 
form SOE, and in SOE Dodds-Parker 
played an important, unobtrusive role. 
He was the link-man in Khartoum 
between the British high command and 
SOE’s expeditions into Ethiopia (one 
of them led by Orde Wingate), which 
helped to restore Haile Selassie to the 
throne from which Mussolini had 
driven him. He had charge of SOE's 
base just outside Algiers, from which 
operations were mounted into Corsica, 
Sardinia, Sicily, and mainland France 
and Italy. He explains how the first 
Italian approaches to the AUta when 
Italy changed sides, were made 
through the set of a recently captured 
SOE wireless operator, Dick Mallaby. 
Later he moved forward to Cased®, 
was at Alexander's elbow for much of 
the rest of the war, and puts the 
clandestine British contribution to tbe 
Italian campaign In a much brighter 
light than has so fat shone on it. 

The most riveting passage ip Ws 
book recounts what happened alter the 
■ “Torch" landings by American and 
British troops in north-west Africa in 
' November 1942 . With Roosevelt s and 
Stalin's approval, General Eisenhower 
made a pact with Admiral Dartin, 

I Marshal Plain's deputy, who 

happened to be in Algiers at the time.. 
Darlan ordered the local civil servant 
to collaborate With the newly arnveq 
Allies, Hiis pact caused snflrp 

I indignation in England, and 
> sharper in France, where now 

r resistance movements that were « 

• contact with London indicated 
] they would cease oil their effort* . 
1 It was revoked. As is'well knpte'.® 
i young man called Bonnier ae 

J ■ Chapelle walked up to Darlao on 
s ■ Christmas Eve, shot nimriead. ® n *j7r: 
h shot himself after summary trial vrimm 
b 1 forty-eight hours. Colonel Dw®?* 

' Parker now reveals that Bomto.djjj 
) Chapelle , was armed, • trained, 

. ordered forward to his task by SO ; 
j much to SOE’s credit, ft was a pW, 
s SOE; could not protect him 
e Darlan’s friepds,, * h °. W f 
x General ;Oiraud over the hpliw > 
e cancel the reprieve that the wp*" 
s. thought he had deserved* • ;; , 


Dodds-Porker’s . book flows Jg 
radriiiratibii for his chief, Sir . j 
' Gubbinis, one Of the most ongmw v 
.; influential •+ if • least .know^"^-; 
Britain’s ‘ wartime - leaders^ B®. . 


help of Eleanor . Roosevelt, they got baCK ot a luovtna jeep. The jeep never 
VUas. ; .for abput 200 endangered exceeded 30 mph , as above that speed 
Germans and Austrians. Both; Os well : : ankles started to breaks At mofe than 

HM.I. . .rirt.1, .(rt. T -L. !. 


analysts ihe nad heard of wore. l^a, .>^6( ahe: says, her 'Brat tight or foe 
Juna and - Adler.lSo she jfrrfred jh 1 - HbiMealof Praxiteles at OIymptai 'T 
Vienna In 1926, vrrote to Fretid^Rnd suddenly , moi^d. m by some gfeat 


VgOvHrnbTeptVflt i»-ah. Important. Btory;-; at the tWeqty-sixth attempt, and during 
'that was worth telling; and one is only the previous^ twenty-five tries oniy lost 
' , rwondering; ; howr ^Mod^l * fe^ teeth,' 7-.' ' :■ * 

WhA HimMy abhed. tor oitdlbUllv 
;lm ter toldfottons:;. 0 f |Bw. !;f6fmeyyas her account of sitting beside 

; ll ^ e F il0 ^ in a lL y 5and en , lat^r r of 


voice and she exd*Imed, “fr 
Is over? Oh. hOW’Wonderfu 



analysis' . 'corswi'aiid^s^tbed sirip^rthfog at 
c. yttefrfrntior Shf, 

■ ' • "■()?/ 1.--, i' y '- : # v 


Britain's «. wartime 
made - a-.bbld ; attempt 
straightforward terms a taleoj: 1 ^ ^ 
Inconceivable complexity. Dr 
would agree with . him J8 . 5f« r L 4 M: 
‘•“hopes of a world m winch AJjjB • 
Stand straight, .without fog -ffijjf ; 
‘rancWir^ Wwar hisfoij jJS, 
always followed lines 
: .would much approve. He toa.^^, 

a hrtuilm" nnu; jmri-.thention,"’? 


• •'puts the 1933 East Fulham 

'j' m.:l$36;,‘In : Spite, Of, sue 
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A prince of self- approval 


Alan Hollinghurst 

Edmund White 
A Boy’s Own Story 
218pp. Picador. £2.50. 

0 33028151 8 

A Boy’s Own Story is on the face of it a 
book about growing up; behind its title 
lies the salubrious httle-manly world of 
the Boy’s Own Paper , with its 
emphasis on adventure, instruction 
ana initiative; further off stand Mark 
Twain, Richard Jefferies, H. O. 
Sturgis, even Forrest Reid. Edmund 
White's primary irony is to make his 
the story of a homosexual boy; the 
time-scheme is jigged around so that 
there is some brisk buggery in the first 
chapter, and the sexuaTTatencies of the 
Edwardian literature of boyhood are 
rendered emphatically overt. This is, in 
fact, a mere showing of the hand; there 
is next to no sexual description in the 
rest of the book, for its real subject is 
not sex but sensibility. The preliminary 
cornholing with Kevin in A Boy’s Own 
Story is an exception in an early life 
which is all unfocused longing, 
reiterative fantasy (of enslaving an 
older man) and vain speculation. 

There are tinges of autobiography in 
the book: the boy's father, for 
example, shares several characteristics 
with White's own father as described in 
his States of Desire. Such quarryings of 
peraonal experience may be irrelevant 
to the evaluation of a novel, but the 
pseudo-autobiographical structure of 
this novel creates inner tensions which 
are by no means fully resolved. The 
fictional adult narrator stands in a 
complex unspecified relation to his 
earner self, and this is all mixed up with' 
White’s own involvement In his 
material. As he suggests himself, the 
fiction can be considered a form of 
’‘lies”, an exquisite invention to take 
him “from one poor truth to another" - 
truths which take the shape of 
reflections, now essaylstic, now 


poetical, on imagination, desire and 
experience. His achievement, then, is 
to forswear a jejune adaptation of the 
traditional boy's talc: the adventures, 
lessons and initiatives of the novel, 
instead of stressing loyally, courage 
and love, are all self-gratifying, 
introspective, almost onanistic in 'their 
savoured sensuousness. Instead of a 
final harmony and maturity the boy’s 
concluding draught from “the adult 
fountain of sex' r - his betrayal of a 
schoolmaster he has seduced - is an act 
of brutal callousness, succinctly 
analysed as such. It is part of. the 
novel’s psychological coherence that it 
is so consistently egotistical, and that 
we admire its protagonist so little; but 
there are uncertainties as to whose 
egotism this is - While’s, his narrator's 
or the boy’s, 'i like the fifteen-year-old 
(even desire him), self-approval never 
accompanying, but always trailing 
experience, .retrospection three parts 
sentimental and one part erotic. The 
result is a claustrophobic confection of 
self-regard. 

Many of While’s observations are 
piercingly acute, his ruminations subtle 
and irresistible. His settings - schools, 
summer-houses, medium-sized towns 
- are poignantly caught. He evokes the 
extreme singleness and the baroque 
imaginative convolutions of 
adolescence with absolute conviction. 
He describes with precision the years 
of vacuous joshing, the defensive 
inarticulacy of boys, and how this 
particular boy reads into such 
inarticulacy a belief in passions which 
are not only unspoken but prove not to 
exist. He focuses a welcome degree of 
attention on the significance of art and 
classical music for youngsters, worlds 
in which the articulation of fantasy 
scenarios is miraculously achieved. But 
this precision and art are often 
rendered by preciosity and artiness. 

From the start we recognize a 
tendency to elaborate metaphor: “The 
night, intent seamstress, fed the fabric 
ofwater under the needle of our hull”; 


he evokes “the fell of shame" the 
intensely self-conscious usage must be 
an echo of Hopkins, Nineties feyness is 
one ingredient in h manner that shows 
a disconcerting instability. Time anil 
again a dense but effective paragraph is 
wnipped up to ' an ecstasy of 
metaphorical contrivance. When we 
read of fish os “dripping, squirming ore 
being extracted from trie lake’s mines” 
we near the tones of a school prize 
essay, the metaphor being pursued to 
the hill extent of its failure. But then, 
“the terrible, decaying Camcmbert of 
my heart"; “the torso flowering out of 
the humble calyx of his jeans’*; “the 
windblown hair intricate as 
Velizquez’s rendering of lace"; “a 
dog's stale turd leeched of everything 
except its palest quintessence” are 
turns of speech which, supposedly 
drawing us into keener insight, succeed 
onfy in distancing us in mirth, 
embarrassment or Incredulity. A 
recurrent image of the unrecognized 
latency of the boy is that of princes, or 
kings, in disguise; but when we read “I 
was basalt with indignation" we are 
hearing the forced and yet strangely 
complacent diction of queens. People 
whom White evokes “tangled up in the 
tulle of thought" are indulging in 
something closely nkin to the drag-ball 
of Itis language. 

As the novel's concern is with 
sensibility so its success, and its 
convincingness as invented 
autobiography, will depend on the 
sensibility with which it is rendered. 
This remains critically uncertain. Is 
White merely writing in as fine a 
fashion as he can; or is ne intentionally 
challenging some assumed norm of 
decorous heterosexual writing by 
creating a style that is overblown, seif- 
advertising, narcissistic, the livery of a 
specifically homosexual literary 
position? The caressing artifice witn 
which the boy is treatedby the man he 
has become locks them in a strange 
bond of vanity, but it is impossible to 
assess how consciously and how 


Love-objects 


Mary Kathleen Benet 

Anne Leaton 
G ood Friends, Just 
152pp. Chatto and Windus. £7.95 
(paperback, £3.50). 

5 7011 2710 4 

Those tired of wondering why there is 
no female Shakespeare might give a 
thought to why there is no female 
Wilde or Firbank, in whom the theme 
of male homosexuality, with its longing 
for beauty and elegance, produces 
beautiful and elegant prose. When will 
the theme of lesoianism do as much? 
Reading Good Friends, Just, with its 
inelegant title and its scries of failed 
epigrams, one is tempted to think that 
the subject itself invites squalor. Do 
male homosexuals try to take on 
“feminine" subtleties and ways of 
pleasing, while lesbians try to lose 
them? 

Certainly nothing could be more 
squalid than the life of the central 
character, Maddy. In the modern 
fashion, we are given few surnames 
and little background, but it 
appears that Maddy and her tove- 
object Geo r Ginn are American 
women working in Istanbul. On 
what is intended to be n tryst in 
Izmir, they see a lot of their Turkish 
friends Gunzel and Melek, also 
apparently a lesbian couple. The 
holiday degenerates into an emotional 


free-for-all. Georgina is coy with 
Maddy but jealous of Gunzcl's 
attentions to her; Melek inexplicably 
gels pregnant; Gunzel spends most of 


"the waves dragon scales writhing ironically this quality is established and 
under a sainted knight's halo"; when admitted by Edmund White. 


A bleary-eyed bohemian 


John Melmoth 

i 

Ian Cochrane 

The Slipstream 

140pp. Go11bqcz..£7.95. 

A 5ft Q3352 5 ■ 

Aj® time when the virtues of. work, 
thrift and self-reliance are "being 
urged at Westminster, Ian Cochrane 
has written a comic novel about 
unemployment. This is neither callous 
oravado nor the opportunistic scoring 
of political points. Cochrane^ 
characters caper aimlessly along in the 
wakrof the Welfare State. Neither 
. fflttn , nor witty, they aspire to 


Ron is an impressive creation: the 
cynosure of bleary eyes, without whom 
his acolytes might be forced toconfront 
their own nullity. He is forever 


jobless, lncqnsequential, maundering 
“Q uart, they epitomize the triumph of 
.;P* weak-willed, personifying the 
inalienable human right to liva outside 
the system. They take according to 
.tneir needs but reje'et all obligation to 
: ^ according to their abilities. The 
celebrates- blissful 
tePerturbablUiy,. 'inactivity and 
r l uevemen t , and explores the 
niRa^pJd possibilities of usetessrtess. 

jTJlf "ovel Is set in the grubby nether 
. NotlingHUTs bedsitterland in 
, 1960s , when one could get 

. 22 *9 r a pound and Cliff Richard 

,iw-? eVB *y juke-box enumerating 
, ^vaptaues-of his '’Living PoU^ 


down to things’ . Inevitably, by 
lunchtime, chaos has supervened. His 
attempts to establish a moral itinerary 
come to nothing because his bead Is 
filled with songs - with titles such as 
“Don’t Sell Daddy any more Whisky" 
- which confuse him and render him 
unfit for daily life. 

In Cochrane’s last book, F is for 
Ferg, Fergus is ridiculed for his earnest 
determination to find wisdom and 
romance In the casual sayings and 
doings of working-class Irish folk. Hie 
point Is taken. Nevertheless, the 
inhabitants qf The Slipstream are 
inordinately concerned with speech. 
Next to drink and sex their main 
preoccupation is language. They 
Bounder in a torrent of talk even as 
they acknowledge that they have 
nothing new to say. Mistrustful of the 


language of landlords and bureaucrats, 
they gleefully dismember it. Their 
interminable conversations are larded 
with obscenities, linguistic games, 
jokes, profanities, scriptural 
misquotations, dislocated homilies and 
•trite conjunctions of proverbs. They 
also trade In pastiche as a form of 
practical criticism, exposing the 
pretentions of psychoanalytic 
discourse; foe steamy exchanges of the 
confessional, the mindless generaliza- 
tions of racism and tbe tawdry revela- 
tions of letters from home. 

. The apparent facility of The Slip- 
stream is the result of Cochrane’s 
meticulous deployment of words and 
scrupulous marshalling of effects. The 
fact that Its range, is umited does not 
diminish its impact. The genial banality 
of life is occasionally riven by moments 
of pain and unnerving, surreal Mfoimsy. 
In a world which, if not exactly 
menacing, is not particularly 
Welcoming, Ron’s messy bonemianism.: 
compounded of-innoconce, slyness and 
1 incomprehension, is hot Unattractive. . 


contains work by five authors 
impeccably in keeping with the 
cosmopolitan tradition of the series: 
"One Evening”, a short text by Samuel 
Beckett, translated from the French by 
the author and first published in the 
Journal of Beckett Studies, Autumn 
1980; "We Are Flying Over the 
Valley", by Nikolai Bokov, a Russian 
eprigrd writer now living in Paris (his 
story published here has been 
translated by Sophie Lund); three 
stories ( ,, Marks’ ? l Gaps” and "Death 
Car”) by Pat ConoJIy, an 
Englishwoman born in London who 
now lives in New York; Hinges, a 
pray by Sore! Etrog, a sculptor who, 
born in Rumania, emigrated to Israel 
and now lives in Toronto (the play 
published here has a short introductory 


her time in tears; Maddy and Georgina 
go to night-clubs with a pair of 
repellent Turkish men, and Maddy 
lives in constant fear that Georgina wit! 
succumb to masculine advances. 

Maddy’s theory is that Georgina is 
too conventional for lesbian love. It 
could be that she simply doesn't like 
Maddy, who tells her r, You are the 
emptiest thing since a menopause tit." 
Maddy doesn’t like the way the others 
seem able to change partners at will 
and to separate sex from love. But 
when Georgina claims to be engaged to 
Hatuk Bey, one of the appallingTurks, 
Maddy is suddenly cured of her 
infatuation, though previously she has 
vowed, “If you collected all Haluk 
Bey's old semen in a Dixie Cup and 
went to sleep sobbing over it every 
night, I’d still want to kiss you up ana 
down your neck the next morning.'' 

Maddy in fact is as predatory as 
Haluk Hey, as cold-hearted and 
faithless as she accuses GeoTgina of 
being, drunken, disorganized, self- 
hating. But the authornangs on her 
every disobliging word; rancour passes 
for wit in this novel. We never find 
out what Maddy is doing in Turkey. 
She hates the underdeveloped men, 
the enslaved women, the desert 
landscape, the cheap brandy. She says 
towards the end of the book "Maybe 
after a few years, I’ll get a whole new 

set of people After my head's been 

vacant for a while and I've repaired the 
furniture and unplugged the drains. 
Maybe Hi get some new tenants. I 
don’t know. Maybe I won't.” 

It's a pleasure to clear your head of 
these particular tenants, who leave 
nothing behind but full ashtrays, empty 
bottles and emotional hangovers. 

note by Marshall McLuhan, to the 
effect that “ Hinges is a structuralist 
play in which Etrog dispenses with the 
dialronique in favour of the 
synchronique. People . . . include all 
possible levels of meaning and 
experience, yet are immediately 
physical presences"); and the complete 
text ol a short novel. The Mystery of the 
Kingfisher Box j by George Moor, who 
although British has "for some years 
taught English abroad, most notably in 
Saudi Arabia, Japan and Iran”. The 
Publisher's introduction, promising six 
works rather than the offered five, still ' 
manages to come out fighting: "NWW 
continues to do what it can to 
encourage wider rather than narrower 
liters iy interest by giving a platform to 
established work of uneconomic 
lengths [sic] and to writers who have 
something new to say or a new way to 
say it."; 


or ms "uving pour. 

; Incapable of actually 
^ n t0 any painting, His 
teryes as 'a meeting 
Muj?} for*, like-minded mates; Dennis 

Slone iri'rpanWtinn Viimcalf as an 


accomplished slob. 


Where the pool unfurls Its undercloud- ... 
There she goes. 

Audthroughand through ■ 

The kneading tumble aud the water-hammer. 

If a trout leajMfoto air, It is not for a breather. 

It hw to drop back 

Into this peculiar engine • 

■ that made It end keeps it going v 

.Darkish, finger to her Hpii . .. ,'y 

1 Steringly Into the afterworld. , - • . 


A BOTS OWN STORY 
EDMUND WHITE 

'Not only Is White’s book amazingly good, It Is good In f he classic 
American style, ft Is richer, freer, more thoroughly written, (t dares 
morethananythlngcurrently aroundon thejlction shelves. . . the 
thi!\gnou)tstoreadlt‘ 

JONATHAN RABAN, THBSUNDAYTMBS 

‘By any standards this must be reckoned an unusual and most 
, accornpltshednouel’ - 

ROBERT NYB, GUARDIAN 

There have been many good novels of adolescence; this one 
surpasses them all' 

JEREMY SEABROOK, NEW SOCIETY 

' ■ ; * . . , . *. 

. Ah honest and memorable book, ft Is also, /should add, often very 

• /unny'- 

PAUL BAILEY, TUB STANDARD 

‘A Boy ‘s Qtjjn Stwyyoes up on my shelves alongside 
Catcher in the Rye' ; 

. ^mcwsc<xx > , '^KbP^ 


memombtedescrtyfofisahd Isheauflfully written throughout’, 

1 v : HARPERS & QUEEN . 
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Within and without the Pale 


Bernard Wasserstein 
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M. C. N. Salbstein 


The Emancipation or the Jews In 
Britain: The Question of the 
Admission of the Jews to Parliament, 
1828-1860 

266pp. Associated University 
Presses. £15. 

08386 3110 X 


Harold Pollins 


Economic History of the Jews In 
England 

339pp. Associated University 
Presses. £20. 

0 8386 3033 2 


E. J. Bristow 
P rostitution and Prejudice: The 


imminent redemption and restoration 
to Zion, Crooll insisted (in a letter 
which was read to the House of 
Commons in 1833): “Remember this, 
you can be no freeman except in the 
land of Canaan." Crooll predicted that 
the restoration of Israel would take 
place in 1840, the Jewish year 5600; he 
died in 1829. 

CrooU's colourful eccentricity was of 
little importance save as additional 
ammunition for parliamentary oppo- 
nents of emancipation. More repre- 
sentative and in many ways central to 
an explanation of the lengthy Jewish 
waiting-period after the emancipation 
of all other non-Anglican sects, was 
the attitude of the leading figure of 
the community, Moses Montefiore. 


Jewish F^ht against While Slavery 


Opposing those who urged a vigorous 
public campaign for the removal of all 


1870-193 

340pp. Oxford University Press. £15. 
0 19 822588 1 


disabilities. Montefiore favoured a 
more piecemeal, gradualist approach. 


‘We should accept all we can get", he 
vrote to the Rothschilds, arguing cl 


Irene Roth 

Cecil Roth: Historian without Tears 
257pp. Seoher-Hermon. £10. 


257pp. bep 

0 87203 103 
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VV. D. Rubinstein 


wrote to the Rothschilds, arguing that 
too sudden an emancipation might 
tempt some of the newly freed away 
from the strict observance of their 
religion. To this extent he was drawing 
on the same fundamental idea as 
Crooll, albeit that the two 
inhabited alien mental worlds. 


wounded. In a similar incident in 
Buenos Aires in 1908, the socialist- 
Zionist, Nahman Syrkin, challenged 
the white slavers who were said to 
dominate the theatres, and pimps were 
forced out of the theatre by young 
Zionists. In a curious mirror-image of 
the Zubatovist police unions, the 
Okhrana around the turn of the 
century sought to use the underworld 
of vice to monitor and even to counter 
the other more menacing underworld 
of revolutionary agitation. 

Bristow leaves us with a number of 
striking vignettes -.the Jewish brothel- 
keepers who studied Talmud in 
provincial Argentina, the pretzel baker 
who became owner of a chain of 
brothels throughout east Asia, the 
Druckcr family's brothel at Delagoa 
Bay in Mozambique, and many others. 
The names of many of the slavers and 
enslaved are evocative: Issy Cock- 
roach, Mike Pike (vice king of the 
Chicago west side), Toothless Itzig, 
Jenny the Factory, and others. The 
large number of terms used to denote 


rented out property for immoral 
purposes was later removed. 

The international range of the 
subject-mutter and the inevitably 
incomplete biographies of the rapidly 
changing cast of characters lends the 
book an unfortunntely disjointed und 
episodic character. Sometimes the 
author’s enthusiasm for his subject 
seems to get the better of him, resulting 
in a literary style more reminiscent of. 
Titbits or the Police Gazette than is 
usual in publications of the Oxford 
University Press. Incongruously allied 
to this occasional descent into a “what- 
the-butler-saw" series of sexual 
cameos is the author's apparent em- 


brace of the notion, popularized bV 

iitn 


pim ps is o f some lexicographic in t ere st : 
among them pezewenks in Ci 


ng t 
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men 


The Left, The Right and The Jews 
234pp. Croom Helm. £11.95. 
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The late Cecil Roth's History of the 


ory 

Jews in England was first published in 
1941. In spite of the voluminous 
research which has been conducted 
since then on all aspects of Anglo- 
Jewish histoiy, Roth s book (still in 
print), remains the best synoptic 
account of (he subject. In retrospect. 


Salbstein substantiates his argument 
that “one reason. If not the most 
important, for the initial failure to 
secure Emancipation lay in the conflict 
of aspirations to be found among the 
leaders and self-appointed leaders of 


pezewenks in Constan- 
tinople, maquereaux in Portland, 
Oregon, zusliickers in New York, and 
alponses in Warsaw - whence 
Alphonserel, Alphonsenpogrom , and, 
according to Mr Bristow, ponce. 

Bristow places the phenomenon well 


some feminist historians such as Juditl 
Walkowitz and Ruth Rosen, that 
prostitutes, rather than being passive 
sexual slaves, tended to be actors in 
history who chose prostitution 
voluntarily and rationally as a survival 
strategy, while this is perhaps true of 
some prostitutes, the evidence which 
Bristow himself presents suggests that 
in the main such an interpretation has 
more to do with the priorities of 
feminism in the 1980s than with the 
realities of Jewish life in the Pale of 
Settlement around the turn of the 
century. 

In spite of these defects', Bristow’s 
book is an original and valuable 


m 


the context of the processes of, contribution to social history which 


the Jewish community". He lays due 
>f Disraeli as 



however, it suffers from one glaring 

ssion of 


fault. Roth begins with a discussion 
the Norman origins of the Anglo- 
Jewlsh community; he proceeds 
through its medieval travails to the 
expulsion of 1290. Aft?r an interlude 


stress an the role ot Disraeli as an 
advocate of the cause of Jewish 
emancipation, but he errs in dubbing 
him a “Marrano". which Disraeli (a 
convert in his youth) was neither by 
descent nor in a figurative sense. The 
Marranas were, above all. Jews who 
concealed their origins; no Jew 
flaunted them more than the author of 
Tone red. 


rapid modernization, urbanization, 
migration, secularization, discrim- 
ination, and immiseration which were 

lean 

)30s. 

We are given vivid glimpses of the 
outlawed communities of Jews 

ged in vice: the Zvi Mlgdal Society pioneers 
New York la 


muiiuii, uiiu juju t ■ uuuu rriuwu m 

determining the lives of East Europe 
Jews between the 1870s and the 193 


in Buenos Aires, the New York 


Independent Benevolent Association 
and other such bodies provided a full 
of services to tneir members, 


ventures into an area that Jewish 
historians for understandable reasons 
have tended to avoid. The effort to 
overcome a tradition of defensiveness 
and apologetics is indeed a major 
feature of modem Jewish historio- 
graphy. Cecil Roth was one of the 
of this professional, non- 
achrymose approach to Jewish history 


rans 


It is perhaps a pity that Salbstein 


ffer an interlude focuses primarily on the political and 
devoted ' to a characteristically legal facets of hissubject, if lessso than 


and bs Reader in Jewish Studies at 
Oxford, President of the Jewish 
Historical Society of England and 
Editpr-in-Chief of the Encyclopaedia 
Judalca } his influence was pervasive. It 


was largely due to his efforts (and those 
of Lucien Wolf) that Anglo-Jewish 




affectionate portrait of the tiny group 
of crypto-Jews {Mananas) who found 




refuge in England after the expulsion 
of the Jews from Spain and Portugal at 
the end of the fifteenth century, Roth's 
narrative moves . in . a gathering 
crescendo from the readmission of the 
Jews to England under Cromwell to 
the climax of his story, tbeir 
emancipation In 1858. And there Roth 
ends. A brief coda notes that after 188L 


including burial rights in cemeteries set 
apart from those of the rest of the 
Jewish community. Sometimes the 
sense of communal shame which led to 
the erection of these barriers in life was 
reversed in death, as in the cose 
of the earliest Jewish cemetery in 
_ Johannesburg, Braamfonteiri, where, 

broadeT te7ml''s a rbs7ein folio v^' Roth we are : told, the fence which formerly 
in ending with the Immediate after- separated discredited individuals who 
math of the admission of Jews to the 

House of Commons. m *"■ . • _ ^ ’ 

Har ° ld of the booth 


most previous writers. The answer to 
his second question of what sort of 
emancipation was actually achieved 
could usefully have been conceived in 


history was saved from the twin 
dangers of genealogy and anti- 

a uafianism. A serious assessment of 
.oth’s life and work would be 
welcome. Irene Roth does not provide 
it. She cheerfully admits that she does 


•« m 


the number of Jews in England, qipre 

thm tripled as :a result & the great., £j, ^mintation oMtaf OTnomi'o 


angle of vision . He devotes only i 
introductory chapter to the period 
before 1656. Given the extraordinarily 


Brian Harrison 


of conduct 


bSh ££!!*■ K activities of Jew, in medieval England 

one might have wished for more in a 
book with this title. The first third of B, L. Kinzer 


against the openness > 
expected of an Englishman. Here then 






what he terms “the. alembic] of English 
tolerance" operated on. these newer 
arrivals as on their forerunners arid' 
leaves u at that, -; ■ > • 

- Emancipation was* of course, much 
.more a beginning than an' end; 


the book deals with the period before . ... . 

1880, the remainder with the great ,TheBalk>t Question In Nineteenth - 


transformation wrought' by the mass 
Jewish Immigration to England 
thereafter. The earlier chapters, in 


Century English Politics 
302pp. New -York: Garland. 


certainly any understanding _ of the- particular, draw heavily on secondaiy 

— » — --i ‘ sources/There is some useful analysis; Lord Hugh Cedi, the wittiest of British 



conte mporary Jewish community mpst 
be based more on the roots of the East 


V.-' •.. j -.>- 



of Jewish occupational distribution and women's parliamentary champions, Shannon 
n-n:_- • — — j ^ told Parliament ih l910 that voting was -.McHugh 

t ' ‘ At . I • . ' SI . , . ' nvdfltiHitl 


insight' and sym- 
— ent of Jewish 


i. ' J 

1% }‘X 

I' . )• ' 

.MAklV: 


C. N. Salbstein remarks, the question 
the Jews in, 


Is not merely u How did 
Britain . corne r to .. .receive their 
Emancipation? "'but also "What type- 
of Emanripatlon was It that ' they 
.eventually qchieyed?" It is a question 


inters dealing 
d with Jewish 


which is posed more effectively than. if : and the Cphe 
is ansyyered, for. the bulk.of Salbstein** ..exotics as the 


with the middle class on 

entrepreneurs are more predictable. A WU'dlHIV.7 11,19 /bBIl WS ail (VI— - , . . 

narrower focus on the Jewish working granted thaf over thirty million people,' primarily concerned with the situation 
class might have yielded a . more vpting-cardslnhand.WOuldmaketnelr I? „“i® .constituencies or with the 
readable book. As it is one, Is left' way to the polls in sdber and civic' paHot s impact; it is the dynamics and 

i Clores mood, almost as though going to the structure of the campaign for it that 


not wish to deal with her late husband's 
scholarly work. Instead she provides a 
biography of uxorious piety enlivened 
by some amusing anecdotes. Wbai 


makes the book worth reading from 
cover to cover is Irene Roth’s mastery 


of the art of name-dropping: nobody 
worth mentioning seems to have been 
left out, from Eddie Cantor to Queen 


Mary. 


The Jewish community that Roib 
knew continues to change. Uiesi 
estimates put the size of the Jewish 
population of Britain at no more than 
385,000. The number of Jewish 


marriages in Britain is the lowest for 
more than a hundred years. In these 


circumstances of steady der _ r _. 
decline (reflected in nearly ad other 


Diaspora communities) the influence, 
especially the political influence, of 
Jews might be expected to decline alio. 


:ws might be expected to decline alio. 
W. D, Rubinstein argues that in fact 


the period since 1945~hns been one o( 
growth in Jewish political influence in 
most Western countries, arising from 
their disproportionate represen (atlon 
in the fifites of countries such as the 
United States, Britain and Australia. 
The suggestion that Jewish voting 
patterns are now conforming more 
than in the past to socio-economic 
status (that is, Jews are moving to the 
right) appears to be borne out by 
several recent studies. But Rubinstein 
spoils his argument by pressing it (bo 
far and by discounting contrary evi- 
dence (particularly from the US). He 
dismisses the "fallacy” that Jews haves 
"natural affinity" for the political left. 
The composition of Mrs Thatcher's 
new Cabinet (three Jews among senior 
ministers) might seem to bear him 
out. But notwithstanding recent 
suggestions to the contrary, there is 
probably not much of a distinctive and 
specific “Jewish vote" in any Western 
country. Even in the US, where ethnic 
voting is much more common than 
elsewhere, most Jews probably vote on 
other than purely ethnic grounds. Most • 
of the signs suggest that in liberal 
democracies the “alembic of 
tolerance" is working towards a 
paradoxical conclusion: emancipation 
of the Jews and their loss of political (or 
any other) distinctiveness is leading to 
their fading away altogether. 


is another current Conservative 
fashion with a respectable nineteenth- 
century Liberal pedigree. . . . 

Kinzer's well-documented, clearly 
written monograph joins, that select 
collection of recent studies which show 
how nineteenth-century parliamentary 
and extra-parliamentary 1 activists 
interacted: McCord on the Com Laws, 
Shannon on Bulgarian atrocities, 
on state-regulated 

now “a serenely tranquil, an austerely prostitution' and Rosen on women's 
refined, and from beginning to end a suffrage. Kinzer brings a -subtle 
thoroughly ladylike occupation". And capacity for interpreting political 
on June: 9 this year.' we all took it for- ; motive and situahon to bear. He is. not 


politics" argument is a little overdone., 
while it usefully scales down the 
political significance 'of noisy people,, 
such an argument takes too little- 
account of the “low politics" involved 
in Gladstone's need to annexe Bright’s 
popularity to his ministry, and Bright 
would hardly have backed the ballot If 
it was not sufficiently popular in the 


country at Targe to strengthen the . 
■all 


wanting to know less about the Clores 

-j'.ii.- i -. 



bodk consists bFa rather okl-fashlohed Sabbath Observance ...... , 

o ask how it all came about, rariorical ..literature, will Impinge on 
j narrative yfthbut present- those historically conscious enthusiasts 

. 'OMufrUoiwI disuse, ana berte'ra, : : and S “ rg,L ' 

lent sodetiesof different sorts ioqih;: - i The leaders of the ballot crusade are 


political narrative ; 0 f the battle tor the 1 Society and .occupational diseases in ■: curiosity to ask how it all came about, 
pdmtyslon of Jew* to Pariiarrieqt. > v - the J $wiah Uqde$ , • ’ ■ NOr is nis ri 


Where Salbstein bffeaks ; peW and 


fruitful ground is in. hi* treatment of the 
internal 



Conflicts within the Jewteh- 
ciomrnonlty. over the tactics to’ be 
hdopted ip the emancipation struggle. 
He riiows that the community was far 
from .united Indeed, not conly oyer 
tactics but . also ’over ' the ; veiy- 
desirability, of emancipation Itself.. 
Among the Jewish opponents of 


nrouah the 
Lora John 


. _ ™ T .«. is rightly . ... ,i ■ ; „ statesmen - whether thro 

intematfpnal ln,scope;yFpr tike that IQhzer show* hoW .the .ballot had retarding influence of L 
other- :u tiderwbrid’ Of: te voUitlopary . alr^ady bei^bme.Apqwerful misslle to Russell and ' Palmerston or the 
socialism, these were disease* that hurt; against the aristocracy; by the accelerating Influence of John Bright 
Among the Jewish opponents 'of migrated across oceans and formed R,egencyperiod, but after reaching a* and (after 1868) Gladstone. “TRie 
emancipation was the strange figure of extraordinary iiitercontlnhrjtal links, peak ‘•In the . late. 183% the cause adopllon-of the ballot was very much 
Rabbi- Joseph Crooll, teacher of Not untypical wis the case of the New- decUned In ilhc J840s.lt/eylved when high politics",.* Kinzer 

Hebrew In Cambridge, wlio wore a York madam, Sadie Solomon. who; the Ballot Socicty was formed in 1853, writes. In response to widespread 
carious . panchment-aird|e .bearing was .reported to. nkya; tun, djsqrdcrW r but declined again during Palmerston’s popular demana?^'There is absolutely 
irtscriptioiiafron) the sdlptUres Sild^the houses . in JoUannesburfi, , supremacy, only to revive yet. again no evidence to suggest that any such 

Talmud,.’ between . 1812 and ; .1829, 'Buenos ,!Aires, Panama, , Texas and In the lath I860s v when Gladstone [ demand existed 1 ' ,“ e declares. The 
Crooll wrotethreehboksJ: arguing ihej Vancouvor. 'Oceaslopatly! the. ;twd nipunr- , ‘‘- * • w ..t . » — .. ^ 


Liberal cause. 

Kinzer does not aim to assess in 
detail the long-term impact pf the 
ballot, biit it is worth emphasizing in,, 
conclusion three respects in which \t 
brought, loss as well as gain. Its advent 
helped to deprive general elections or. 
their social and community dimension:,..- 
politics and • recreation were moyi n S 
apart. Spcopd, it deprived the 
Party of, opportunities for inforaj** 

E rimaiy elections; until 1872. two. . 

iberals coqld stand as candidates in a 
constituency during the first hour* 
voting, at the end ot which the UW rar , 
running second could withdmv(. 
Finally,, Lord Hugh Cecil might-havp; :- 
pointed. out . that feminists, were, ; 
capitalizing a* early as 1873 on tlte nWf ; 
situatlpn the ballot had createo- 
Women now had more reason.'!® - : 
. ddniand the vote becapse they could no : .; 
longer scrutinize the voting behariow,. 
of tncimert whose vote was 
partly in trust for them.jThe ball0t ; hj® 
also gradually . removed , a fflW- 
objection to women ivoting 
own befialf; as themsppkesman J# 0 ® • 
Bright emphasized, “a woman 
go to the polling booth and return from 
It with Tar ; greater; ease thpn.. .W9'' 
experiences in making her w®y PU. 1 9! 1 
:theatre or a ebneert-room". 1 
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V -rr . ul r . .. , »«»-^.iuuoiiucu aaaipsi me-.sense or, public 1886-72 which taki 

pot*t\i as.,,' Inoonsisteht ; . with (He I riot -whicn left cl^st dead _an^; 100; reSpOniibUfy and Kizer’s ; book. P( 


1872 originated in 

.... :i v : ; = 

Bright demanded, the ballot as ah 
* the ddnouemept of 
takes up two-thirds ' of 
Perh§psthe:;.'‘high l 
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With the emphasis on defence 


Stephen Johnson s 

Late Roman Fortifications J 

315pp. Batsford. £37.50. ( 
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The Pax Romana did not explicitly 
forbid defensive walls to the towns and I 
smaller settlements where dwelt many i 
of Rome's provincial subjects. In many j 
cities walls, gates and towers survived i 
to recall the dangers of past ages, < 
but for a city to contemplate the ex- < 
pensive irrelevance of new walls and I 
gates, probably in rivalry with its 1 
neighbours, was not likely to have been I 
regarded favourably by the imperial I 
authorities. The imperial capital itself J 
had long spread beyond the walls built I 
in the fourth century ac to ward off the 
raids by Gauls, described in the noble 
pageant of Livy's Histories. Unwalled 
Rome, along with countless other • 
cities in the empire, was, albeit 
unconsciously. Imitating the famous 
example of Greek Sparta, whose 
citizens in arms would challenge any 
Invader of their territory long before 
he could approach the unwafled city. 

It was perhaps n permissible 
exaggeration by the public orator, 
paying tribute to Rome in the reign of 
the good Antoninus Pius, to extol the 
universal prosperity of the cities, safe 
within the protective wall of the 
emperor's armies stationed far away in 
remote provinces. Wars were distant 
memories and many could hardly 
credit that they ever occurred at ail. 

A few places still perhaps needed the 
protection of walls. In the time of 
Augustus, when the Roman army had 
ho use for fortifications save a 
minimum level of earth-banks and 
limber palisades around its winter 
depots, colonies of* ex-soldiers settled 
on the fringes of Northern Italy 
(Aosta, Turin and Ljubljana),' in 
Southern Gaul (Nlmes, Autun and 
Vienna) and Spain (Barcelona), were 
provided with well-built; stone walls . 
and towers, in some cases with 
assistance from the emperor. Later, 
the veteran colonists settled by ■ 
Claudius at Colchester in newly 
conquered Britain could not withstand 
the onslaught of the rebels under 
Boudlcca. Blame for this disaster, . 
observes Tacitus, lay with provincial 
governors who neglected the needs of 
defence in favour of amenities; and 
with the colonists themselves, who 
took no steps to construct a rampart or 
ditch: "devoid of precautions as 
though in time of peace they allowed 
themselves to be surrounded by a huge 
force of barbarians”. 

Stephen Jphnson's splendid ‘ book 
describes the transformation of the 
unfortified empire , ■ after barbarian ;. 
invasions in the late third century ad, 
into 'a, state whose; government, cities, 
Midlers , and communications were 
protected by massive stone defences of; 
every shape and size. From the North 
. Sea to the Black Seq,' the Rhine and, 
Danube were held by a chain of 
frontier -defence consisting of large 
fortresses, smaller forts, garrisoned 
watchfowers, observation posts and 
fortified landing jetties. Along both 
tidqs of the Channel large new forts 
were built on inlets to counter the 
increasing ■ threat from seaborne 
nuders. Tlie novelty of; their: thick 
stone walls, narrow !■ »' gates' '‘"fend 
projecting towers for archers and 
Wtijlery, can still be sensed by the 
. vtsitpr: to such plades as Burgh Castle 
’ near Grefet 'Yafnfouth, Richborougb 
. Mar. " Sandwich, ; ;Portchester near 
. Pprtsmoiith fend the reconstructed 
Cardiff 'Cfestle. In the European 
provinces most of the major cities soon 
■ acquired wallsj a* did also numerous 
small spttleibents , along major ro&di 
■ : w»di perhaps bibre felowly.many hlli- 
to ^;. , :.-were l fortified - , a* refuges, 

' :. :^pe^lly to foe hills behind the - Rhine 
: “Pptier j and ,ln . the northern and 
. . .^WfojWnges 6f the: Alps. .It was a; 

i folMSal effort of instruction and the 
; •^rderiS.^hicb' It'.ttoppsdduRpn :thb 

• • : Pr®Vln^.al pbptilfe't(oria must have been 

• , n ^fj n4u PportabIe r Bl tiest of all Wert 
: ^ S^O^ ofdpfed for.the imperifel 


J. J. Wilkes 

and 381 projectmg towers. The largest the reigning sons of Constantine (ad mention the rural peasantry? Once the 
single building project of antiquity, its 337-40) proclaim that "the place on the reliance upon wults had permeated the 
great blank surfaces, brooding over the frontier line almost most tempting to policies and attitudes of the governing 

trantlC traffic of modern Rnm» Ciill ilu .I.. (.Idupi tlmn nil itw nthp.r nrmmli in 


centuries: all very useful but rather 
predictable after the detailed surveys 

e.w U . Uia <in.Duiituca,uiuiH]ingoverine frontier line almost most tempting to policies anu auuuues oi me guvenimg of individual provinces and frontiers. 

! r ®. of mo f d . ern Rome.stin the aggressive instincts of the Gothic classes then all the other groups in The construction of lasting defences 

convey that sense of insecunly which peoptes the emperors have shut off society will have determined to seek wag no , comp i etec i throuab a short 
enaea centunes of confident urban through the construction of their own security in similar fashion. sp€ n Q { intensive effort. As we can see 
growth. fortifications for this depdt so as to Soon not only the major centres were f rora several overhauls of the walls of 

Through numerous plans and maps ensure the everlasting security of their walled but a Iso many small settlements R ome j n t h e fourth and early fifth 
(though with a rather disappointing provincials and they have also along the principal roads were similarly centuries, repairs and improvements 
selection of illustrations, where some restrained the attacks of local brigands protected to ensure security ot re a continual burden on the local 

Mn,l ■ i ihmiHili on a( mmjpmpnt hWwppn the mmor centres ,_.i Art, .i 
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aerial views might have been through an arrangement of permanent movement between the major centres 
instructive) Dr Johnson first defence works", similar proclamations of government. It is not unrearonaoie 
catalogues and offers classifications of Have been found attached to even foe to see in the mil-top ‘truncations, 
the new designs in fortification. Thus most modest constructions on the none of which is known to have been an 
gates are divided by the variety of banks of the Rhine and Danube, "official’' construction, a counter to 
projecting towers which flanked them, Within the empire some cities were die protection of cities and main roads 
U-shapea, square or rectangular and helped to construct their walls by the W those who, by reason of status or 
polygonal. That foe last category emperors, for reasons which are not geography, were left outside the walls, 
should comprise examples from the alwa ys clear to us. Otherwise self-help For those who dwelt in the settled areas 
Dalmatian coast (Diocletian’s Palace, local initiative appears to have behind the Rhine and Danube 

frontiers the new policy of selective 
fortification must have appeared a 



A GALLIC TOWN WALL 
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cynical capitulation from the ideal of 
the Pox Romana described by 
Aristides n century before. 

The resulting ubiquity of local 
defences, which is the most notable 
characteristic of the Roman Empire of 
the lute third und fourth centuries, 
is well demonstrated in this com- 
prehensive archaeological survey. 
Not the least of the book's merits ore 
the many questions of purpose 
Johnson poses and the gaps in our 
knowledge he reveals, wnat actually 
did go on inside some of these 
fortresses, both military and civil? That 
distinction itself is hard to make, 
especially when there is an absence of 
instructive internal buildings. Who was 
permitted to enter and who was not? 
Disappointingly, the author offers 


mi u q a if 


A reconstruction drawing of a Gallic town wall, based on surviving examples 
at Le Matts, Senlis. and Carcassonne; from the book reviewed here. 

Split and Salona), Switzerland been responsible for the defences ( 

i windlsch), the Belgian . coast ..many cities, after the example 1 

Oudenberg) and the Severn estuary Athens,/ that much favour* 
Cardiff) demonstrates that one cannot University town. After the nfghtmai 
distinguish them by region or even by of an attack by the Heruli m 267 til 
the function of what was being citizens set to and built a waU of stom 
defended. This, and much more taken from existing buildings 1 
besides, is dearly demonstrated by foe enclose the Acropolis and soon 
six principal chapters, which describe Roman buildings to foe north, but nt 
the fortifications province by province Us historic agora, 
and site by site (towns and cities, the Elsewhere the story may have bee 
Rhine; Danube and North Sea different, though the result, in respe< 


Disappointingly, foe author offers 

U little by way of wider historical 

consideration after his great labour of 
compilation. A concluding chapter 
promises something on "social 
reaction" and "grass-roots response" 
to the spread of fortification but we are 
>kvi wall, based on suniving examples soon presente d with the highly 

nne; from the book reviewed here. questionable pronouncement that the 
been responsible for the defences of provision of town and ciiy-wnjls within 
.many cities, after the oxample of the empire “was 
Athens,, tW much favoured Roman morale . J™ J®" 

University town. After the nfglitmaro concludes ^ with • a chronological 


were a continual burden on the local 
populations. As long as the emperors, 
their courts and the landowning 
families came to the frontier provinces 
and needed the protection of defences , 
the walls could serve to preserve much 
of the fabric of Roman provincial 
society. By the early fifth century, with 
the emperor Honorius safe behind the 
marshes which surround Ravenna, the 
Germans crossed the Rhine once 
again, but this time, like the Goths who 
crossed the Danube a generation 
earlier, they were not made to return. 
Now many sought the security of a hill- 
top refuge, probably under the 
protection of some local leader, as 
much against the rapacity of 
government officials as against 
barbarian raids. The most remarkable 
retreat is commemorated by an 
inscription carved in the rack of a defile 
which led to an upland valley in the 
Maritime Alps near Sistcron. Along 
with his wife and brother. Cinudius 
Postumus Dardnnus had a rond cut 
through the gorge and fortified the 
place with walls and gates for the 
common protection of local people. 
Dardanus, a pious Christian, named 
the place "God’s City” (Theopolis). A 
talented lawyer who had risen to nigh 
imperial office in the West, he had 
already devised his mountain retreat 
before he received, in ad 414. from St 
Jerome a long letter of instruction 
regarding the Promised Land. That 
great scholar of the Scriptures once 
observed that the Romans of old. 


though they believed themselves to be 
immortal, built in modest fashion, but 
that those of his day put up buildings to 
last forever even though they expected 


death tomorrow. The peculiar truth of 
this claim can now be fully understood 


frontiers, the defence of Italy and 
Spain and the hill-top refuges). As can 
be seen in . Britain, at London, 
Colchester Bnd Canterbury, late 
Roman defences remained in use 
throughout the Middle Ages. With 
little modification, they remained as 


Univraritv town After the nightmare concludes with - a chronological ibis claim can now be ruiiy unaersiaoa 
of an mtack to ^hV Herali in 26? foe summary of fortification construction , through the late Roman fortifications 

a«rin 8 lire late third and fourth dcser^d In S.ephc Johnson's book. 

taken from existing buildings tpi 

enclose : the Acropolis and some A 

Roman buildings to the north, but not 1 .. w M . 

its historic agora. ■ \ mLm m 

Elsewhere the story may have been m I ■ 

different, though the result, in respect ■. MW ■■ I I W 

of the areas enclosed within the new ■ | I.H ' I 

walls, was similar to the Athenians- ■ 

effort. The cities ofGaul had grown to ' M ■ -• 

prosperity in the centuries of peace ■ OUf Offer 1983 

since Caesar's conquest. When the 

Germans poured across the Rhine in . . 

,275-6 most, of the cities were. fiitto 


lime UlUUIUbatlUil, IUVJ , 4/J-U IIIUAI. Ul 11IW - 

effective as they had been when first unprotected, though the precise extent 
built, until the arrival of gunpowder. • ant j Mature of the ensuing disaster ! 

The peoples who invaded the empire remains hard to gauge. It does seem 
in the H late third century,. Franks, clear, however, that after this Invarion 
Alemanrii, Burgundians and above all many of the <? ties ; in were 

the Goths, possessed little or no skill ui provided with walls, with nareow gates , 

■ 1 * iuJ kM«l tmirno onH ' onrl nrOIPPlltlO IflWCfS itl Ihfi IfltCSl 


!' besieging walled forts and towns, and and projecting ^ 

I seemlnglY no inclination to acquire it, fashion. They were Well built with a 
F Even theRoman army of the time had solid core faced with freshly cut small 
! Me to offer against resolute stone, blocks and anbxtens.ve^ure of 
I defenders: in the civil war of 238 brick for wndow-arches and bqndmgr. 

1 AquUeia held off the army of the courses. In several places the walls 

emperor Maximinus. A generation were built 

earlier Byzantium held out behind its ^ny renioyed from eMher^uddin^ 
\ old walls a^inst the army of Septimius The. Surviving 
’. severus for mote than two yews. After - 'there WfeS a concerted promamme of 
5 the^Stizens had been •; starved tfofo- l coostnictlon^ ^ 

1 -- subniisslon the TUinfad dW looked to a nbifoem and central Gaul, what is 
teoriMSs It it had most .triking U that ,™ n y 

1 Yet, , as Johnson explains, there d e nb e rately brought into the circuit to 
r remains so much febpur serve a 5 m 0 numentalfQrtresses.lt may 

i . fortifications that J 9 - n« ^ (hat these Q aI 1 j c c |tndels (fpf that Is 

n understand. Their Msentlal purpose ■ » w ^„ t man y 0 f t hem are) could serve as 
rt obvious: to , protect whatever , wji # fifug g ( ox the city population when 
f within from any known form oCetiacK, dflnge f threatened; but one must agree 
i Fnrthermpre, i they clearly '» d SS J,|?. johnwn that the' effort and 

1- that most .sinister of all mmiary o^n^ttoh which caused them to be 

h . euphemisms - , defence 11 a-deplh , by .through foe central blocks of 

2- 


nufo. .. these monumental fortresses. It may 

yro dp ^ot £ t hat these Gallic cltadelsffof that fs 
ir es^DtifllpurpqseiS what man y 0 f them are) could serve as 

SSL a rifuge for the city population when 


when . one "tries 
precise purpose 


of . foife ot 


have; been more lasting! 
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Herausgegeban vt»i Emat Koch. 7 Bde. 8" und 4°. Leipzig 
1 882 ff.Ca. 3500 S. Gebunden M 825.- ; 
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Preaching and teaching 


Owen Chadwick 

Hensley Henson: A study in the 
friction between Church and State 
337pp. Oxford University Press. 
£18.50. 
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Among Anglican churchmen of the 
present century Herbert Hensley 


Michael Ramsey 

which meant much to Henson at the Lloyd George was right in believing found himself impelled to speak on The later years of the Durham 
.■ t hat Henson should be a bishop, foreign as well as domestic affairs. He episcopate saw Henson drawing much 

, ... ... but was the man of Barking and was moved to the depths by Mussolini s upon eariy experiences and con- 

The turn of the century had seen the Westminster bes , cho ice for the very invasion of Abyssinia, and his last victions. The Barking vicar seemed to 
first of the big changes ot outioox rura | see 0 f Hereford? The nomination speech in the Lords was an im- be coming into his own. Henson 
which occurred in Henson s ministry. causc( ia storm on account of Henson's passioned plea that sanctions against criticized with horror the evangelistic 
He had come to a deep dishke of the a , , . hc concerning the Creed, Italy should not be abandoned. If lie movement led by Frank Buchman and 

Catholic conception of the Lnurcn, f . “ ro|esf being led by Bishop Gore of seemed very lonely in the Lords in the known as the Oxford Group, wilh fa 
whether Roman or Anglican, partly Oxford. Promoted by the Archbishop, passion of this speech, a similar plea practice of public confession and 
through the process of his own studies Henson VVTOte a ‘•statement” in which was being made in the Commons by sharing. He felt that the methods were 
and partly through revulsion at tne hfi affirmed his 8 i nce re acceptance of Harold Macmillan, who lost the party dangerous and that such eccentricities 
Dreyfus ep| s°de. So when in 1900 Lord ^ Creed, the protest was withdrawn whip for making it. As to Hitler, showed the need for the Church to 


present century ncroen rtensiey nravfusenisnde So when in 1900 Lord ™ rainncu »» u. 

Henson was outstanding as preacher saS^ nominated him to be Canon ^ Creed * P rotest w - as w ^, draw . n 
and orator, as controversialist and man f Westminster and Rector of St rad Hensons consecration followed, 
of conscience and as one whose gifts of ° f JK5PE|L e rtren cth of his now but ^ «« W{ T dcd h l the 

wit and learning were blended with the rifts ilTS nreactar he controversy and many bishops absen- 

sympathy an<f understanding of a ^ed uoon^k vfao ?oSs oreadiina ted themselves from the ceremony, 
pastor. In his old age. with failing S„ist?v In tw^ themw were Through the subsequent years Henson 

Judgment, lie publisffed three large =32* ^ "the ««™ed a «n^d ^ever in the 


judgment, he published three large 
volumes of Retrospect, and friends who rt 
had known him best felt that these - 
volumes gave a distorted picture 
through passages of irritable self- - 
justification and caustic criticism of 
contemporaries. Indeed R. A. Butler, . ; 
who had admired Henson and learnt “jr 
much from him, went so far ns to say “JJ 
“the autobiography shattered my F 
admiration for the man”. A biography 
1ms long been needed and Owen 
Chadwick has given us one in which “J 
Retrospect is set in the perspective of 
much firsthand testimony about the ** e 
man and of a wider historical context. „ 
There cannot be many biographies in *75 
which the story of the man and the 
history of his times more fnscinatingly 
illustrate one another. q U 

The story begins with a childhood wfc 


R rominent: fraternity with the 

o neon form 1st Churches, and a liberal 
interpretation of the Creed such as did 
not regard the literal acceptance of the 
virgin birth and the empty tomb as 
essential for belief in the divinity of 
Jesus. It was a powerful ministry not 
afraid to step into contemporary 
prophecy, as when Henson denounced 
By name the directors of the Peruvian 
Amazon Company for the horrible 
cruelties practised on those who 
worked for the rubber trade in Peru. 
Rejecting Asquith’s offer of the Chair 
of Ecclesiastical History in Oxford, 
Henson completed twelve years at 
Westminster, and moved on to be 
Dean of Durham from 1912 to 1918. 
The North was new to him and he 
quickly got its “feel” and never lost it, 
while he continued the same main 


divinity of Jesus Christ and a powerful 
exponent of that doctrine, wliile he 
claimed that his assent to the two 
credal miracles was in symbolic and not 
literalist terms. After two happy years 
in the see of Hereford, Henson was 
translated to Durham in 1920, and for 
twenty years the signature “Herbert 
Dunelm" was known far and wide. 

In the 1920s Henson was surrounded 
in Durham by the miseries of industrial 


unrest, and he reacted by a very caring 
and active sympathy tor people in consistent and predictablerfhe voiie- 
distress and a vehement hostility to f acC) which startled so many, was on 
the weapon of the strike and to the issue of Church and State after the 
“socialism”. The first of these attitudes rejection of the Revised Prayer Book 
was proved by his own vigorous by lhe House of Commons in 1927. 
attempts to bring and encourage relief Between the vote in the Commons on 
to the distressed, the second was December 17, 1927, and Henson’s 
rewarded by the image of a bigoted sermon to the University of Cambridge 
capitalist. Henson suffered much and, on j anuary 24, 1928, the stoutest 
as was often seen, won both abuse and u „hotder of Establishment had 


Henson was among the first to be 
vigorously critical of appeasement, and 
here for a time his targets were fellow- 
churchmen who wanted to go slow in 
supporting, the German Confessional 
Church in its struggle against Nazi 
doctrine. In this Henson was at odds 
with his old friend from All Souls, 
Arthur Headlam; and throughout his 
life he could combine unaltered 
personal friendship with controversial 
disapproval. We find Charles Gore 
writing to him as ‘‘Beloved wretch”, 
and he says of Headlam, “I have 
likened him to a Brazil nut, repulsive in 
the exterior and sound in the core". 

On these and other political issues 
Henson's attitudes were fairly 
consistent and predictable. The volte- 
face, which startled so many, was on 
the issue of Church and State after the 
rejection of the Revised Prayer Book 
by the House of Commons in 1927. 
Between the vote in the Commons on 
December 17, 1927, and Henson's 


bring up the children uncontaminated 
by tne taints of the world. No fun, no 
friendships, no school education. So 
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Herbert grew up lonely and thwarted, 
but devoted to books. When he was 
thirteen his father married again and 
the stepmother, a German laoy named 
Carissima, cared for Herbert, enabled 
him to go to school, though not a good 
one, and eventually to go up to Oxford 
as a non-col legiate : undergraduate. 
Herbert lived very lonely in his 
lodgings, but he worked hard and won 
a First Class in the Honours School of 
History, and a Fellowship at All Souls 
followra. Indeed life began for him 
with, for the first time, the happy 
companionship of friends and col- 
leagues, Including some who were to 
be eminent as statesmen, divines and 
academics. Christian influences, of a 
kind very different from his father’s, 
stirred Henson at the time, and among 
these >was Charles Gore at Pusey 
House. Ordination followed, and very 
soon the post of Vicar of Barking, 
where Henson had -some strenuous 
years of pastoral work. It was work of a 
broadly Trpctartan kind, without 
ritualism but with - the teaching and 
practice of sacramental confession 


Allied cause m the war with warnings 
against’ jingoism and a spirit of 
revenge, and throughout maintain- 
ing his conviction that the state 
establishment of the Church of 


affection. 

Distance meant that Henson’s 
attendance at the House of Lords was 
infrequent. But he made there a series 
of memorable and trenchant speeches. 


on January 24, 1928, the stoutest 
upholder of Establishment had 
become the Disestablisher, the role in 
which he continued rather lonely for 
the rest of his life. Here, while many 
have been perplexed, Chadwick is 
illuminating. He shows that it was 


England should be upheld as in the'. Chadwick probes most interestingly sometimes Henson’s way, while up 

nast. 5 i i — wuiu t. 


P ast - into Henson's modes of oratory. While holding a particular conviction, to 

The story of the “Hereford Scandal" he conscientiously insisted on writing be thinking deeply and self-criticalh 
has been written, judiciously by every word of his sermons in full, his about its validity, delaying a change o 
Archbishop Davidson’s biographer, . ' best speeches in the Lords and stance until, he was really sure. Ii 
and with some emotion in Henson’s elsewhere were often made when he this case Henson had been quiet!; 
Retrospect. Chadwick gives a deeper was ill-prepared or had lost his notes, wondering whether the union o 
and wider picture of the attitudes and He supported A. P. Herbert’s bill for Church and State could survive tin 
motives or those involved in the the reform of the law of divorce, coming of a society largely secularize! 
controversy as well as an interesting claiming that the reform would in attitude, and he was naively ready tc 

glimpse of Lloyd George's crude “relieve a great many broken homes, suppose that “left-wing" and “secular' 

handling of church matters, for and enable many children to enjoy a went together. The biography show 

example not writing letters of the domestic life”, and causing a bit of a Henson not as one who rapidly am 

highest importance himself but stir by criticizing Archbishop Lang’s dramatically changed his mind but a 
delegating them to the secretary.who a exegesis of the biblical passages thinkingj critically I about his ' own be 
little later became notorious in concerning, marriage and divorce, liefa, and. sometimes after much-silen 
connection with the ante of honours.. -When the. 1930s came Henson soon rethinking taking the world by surprise. 


into Henson's modes of oratory. While 
he conscientiously insisted on writing 
every word of his sermons in full, his 
best speeches in the Lords and 
elsewhere were often made when he 
was ill-prepared or had lost his notes. 
He supported A. P. Herbert’s bill for 
the reform of the law of divorce, 
claiming that the reform would 
“relieve a great many broken homes, 
and enable many children to enjoy a 
domestic life”, and causing a bit of a 
stir by criticizing Archbishop Lang’s 


have a deeper hold upon its own 
spirituality nnd pastoral tradition. 
While he still disliked contemporary 
Anglo-Catholicism he found himself 
near once again to some of the 
Traclarian ideals and, as in his early 
ministry, he commended the practice 
of private confession and absolution. 

Of his many writings, neither the 
volumes of sermons nor the Gifford 
Lectures, Christian Morality, have 
lasted beyond his lifetime, though the 
two books of Charges to those to be 
ordained. Church and Parson in 
England and Ad Clerum, seem sure of 
a lasting place in Anglican literature. 
On no part of his episcopal office did 
Henson give more care than the 
selecting, knowing and advising of the 
candidates for ordination, for the 
practice of delegating this part of the 
Bishops’ office to committees, la 
theory advisory and in practice 
dictatorial, had not yet begun. When 
Henson retired from the bishopric at 
the age of 75, the diocese thanked him 
for “a great and generous episcopate 4 . • 

The story ends with the yews of 
retirement in a Suffolk village; after a 
very brief period as a Canon of 
Westminster once again, at the lime 
when the bombs were falling, hi his 
rural retirement some failures of 
judgment caused the Retrospect to' 
contain something of earlier mental 

. j j j... .i n ik.. i 


this case Henson had been quietly 
wondering whether the union ' of 
Church and State could survive the 
coining of a society largely secularized 
in attitude, and he was naively ready to 
suppose that “left-wing” and “secular” 
went together. The biography shows 
Henson not as one who rapidly and 
dramatically changed his mind but as 


stir by criticizing Archbisnop Lang s aramattcajiy cnangea ms raina nut as 
exegesis of the biblical passages thinking) critically labout his own be- 
cdncemlng. marriage and divorce, liefr, and. sometimes after much-silent 
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Andrew Louth 

Discerning (he Mystery: An Essay on' 
the Nat 4 re of Theology 

ilShfe University Press! 
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Theology : even (fi a lacklustre phase, is 
an ambitious .subject; 1 It looks" tor 
wholeness, for a unity in everything. 
That basic conviction about Its nature 
runs strongly through Andrew Louth’s 


sleep he can get back to the patristic chapter concerned: re-establish the 
Eden. And having got there he flings allegorical. interpretation of scripture 
back insults at the giant whose power , by which Old Testament prophets were 
he seems tQ have escaped. Time and speaking of Christian revelation, foil 
again after the long quotations, the stop. Eliot’s principle allows a modern 
Interpretations' of how Torrance Jewish or atheist interpretation just as 
interpreted Barth's Dortmund lec- much as an orthodox Christian one. 


interpreted Barth's Dortmund lec- much as an orthodox Chri 
tores, Of wbat do Lubac makes , of And this is not made clear, 
what the Fathers made of scripture,.. ....... 

and so on, L<puth pops up above Louth uses arguments which favour 
the hermeneutical undergrowth to traditions to endorse, one tradition, 
denounce modernity, exclusively; And ..that; Transforms 


£3*3* M their m»SS* ■ 


quietly parish and its services for a whole year, 
ion ' of and looking back at some ot the 
ive the • country parsons whom he admired 
ilarized greatly he would think specially of 
eady to Dean Church. His wife Ella and their 
ccufar” devoted friend Feme Booker cared for 
i shows him. Often regarded as the “odd man 
Jly and out" Henson is seen, in Owen 
l but as Chadwick's biography, as oneiwho \ 
)wn be- consistently strove to find (MB’ •' 
h silent ian answers In’ a world “odd and 


of the past docs not excuse, them, . 
because It included negative cnUwffl- 
of the Christian past. Nor does tnjur 
fervour for Blldung (which Louth alio 
shares), In histoncdl writing of 
Bildimgsroman. Could a niodem 
Christian historian seriously take tne 
Acts of the Apostles as a paradigm ot 
his art7 What would a miracle do \o 
Emma ? • . ' ; : 

This book is a defence of 
mystery and authority, a bouquet K», 
the Grand Inquisitor. If Louth WJ : 


an *®I«***8iig aping of science. He charily, it might have been something 

to jTe B E^ heari^ tt I?hifwv wMks ■ do . t0 "f att ^ l P t to f . do more useful. B Aa it is, It suffers from 

intellectual justice to_ the other, missing link . in' Its vivid reason^; 
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liff- 

M.v ifij-s .. 
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theolo*; tbesehrch hpB beeng 61 ng 6 nl;f.to 9 'mvo? U 
fOr |p (ong l apd In- fcp.-. tnirty, diverse •. rput 

that the unity goth 
hardtf.'aiW 1 *' harder, to.: find in, the' 

em&afras tU. riqhesse, pot to, me btion 1 
junk , which ft, bps left. - , v ^ 

. Louth relieves . ; t;hiii " difficulty,'; by 
.^ctactflhjjy drastic ; cii«. .vTlie 
Reformation i the EpUghtenmOpt and 
Roipj^tamJiaye to ,go. Tljey .were '^practicable 
“meant TpV’T'lead theology awdy from 


missing link , in'- its vivid ^*^3 
No persuasive reason is . 
tor commandeering argument*. . 
traditions in geherafon beh a lf ^Pr , : 
tradition only. Tn a plural, rt I igj^- 
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.'.to orthodox dogma can co ver. . .•.•jr - 

Twb hundred years ago, J- 
bach changed f the direction 
' Testament studies . by augwam^J. • 
comprehensive splutibit to t pe i»W;'.. 
lem poked by the sintitowt 
differences .between 
Gospel!,, He! |W)|^.tM JW®'. 


■ the . nat^.ralr.sclehpcS.- .cauhe' hayk In 
theology by caliirtg'vtradilianl. into 
V- question. iri$teaid i; df catde th 

(backward) : goal :is the;. tost ; world; of 
: unity Wtb e Fdlhert . 


Was written, first, Ltike "piVLk 1 -' 

• • hundred, years; , this theory has . 

. whqiiy opt pi- fShipn gfld ' ' 
. ‘priority has . riled, 'but re^ntlyjtjh": , 

Chr^tophdr Tpckettj giveS .jMWj,^^ 
ap'^^rof™:, movement 
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The fruits of putrefaction 


Anne Duchgne 


Joanna Richardson 
Colette 

276pp. Methuen. £12.95. 
0413 48780 6 


Joanna Richardson says in the intro- 
duction to Colette that her book is 
“the first full-scale biography of 
Colette in English”. The jacket calls it 
“the first senous full-scale biography 
of Colette to be written in English’ .. 
This is presumably to establish its 
distance from such smaller studies as 
those by Elaine Marks, Margaret 
Croslana and Yvonne Mitchell, who 
could not make such claims, though 
they did try to establish some degree of 
critical perspective, which this book 
refrains from doing. What “scale" is 
being used? It is an odd word, and 
bothersome. 

There seem to be two reasons for 
the claim. One is the “practical help” 
Richardson received, in conversation 
and letters, from Colette's two 
stepsons, Bertrand' de Jouvenei; the 
son by his first marriage of Colette’s 
second husband, Henn de Jouvenel 
(here called “Henry", though no other 
names are Anglicized), and Renaud de 
Jouvenel, Henri's natural son by 
one of his mistresses, the Comtesse 
dc Comminges. “They have, between 
them," 'the introduction gratefully 
records, “added a new dimension to 
this book." 


rotten stepmother, and a pretty rotten 
woman altogether. There comes to be ' 
something auite bracing about his 

consistently disobliging obbligato: that 

Colette was precluded from knowing 
love, by her “monstrous egotism"; that 
in effect she ruined her daughter’s life: 
that she allowed her brother Lfio to die 
tn 1940 “alone, and perhaps in 
poverty”; even - though the author 
does scotch this one - that the cult of 
Srdo set in only after Sido's death, and 
“is an exploitable subject in a literary 
sense". 

Richardson does not have to modify 
anybody’s views, or reconcile any 
opposing ones, because she has 
itnposeda strict discipline of self-denial 
on herself which constitutes, one 
imagines, the other factor in her “full- 
scale” claims. She has read, with 
enormous industry, in and around 
her subject, and particularly in the 
relevant papers now accessible in 
the Bibltoth&que Nationale; and she 
* l ■ ras 


a loyal and modest man; and last, the 
arthritic apotheosis in the rue dc 
Beaujolais, wilh a mari-serviteur, the 
“admirable and adorable" Maurice 
Goudeket. 



Bertrand de Jouvenel, now over 1 
eighty, admits having become his 
stepmother’s lover in 1920, when he 
was seventeen and she was forty-seven . . 
(‘‘There has long been a tradition in 
France that young men are initiated by 
their mother's . mends", the author 
explains.) Chiri was published In 1920, 
but before their meeting. The 
relationship lasted three years, until 
the de Jouvenel divorce. It is never 
recalled here with anything but 
gentleness, admiration apa gratitude; 
and the biographer's tone also softens; 
whenever this Is her witness. 


By contrast, the . memories of 
Renaud de Jouvenel, in his late 
seventies, are in harsh dissenting 
counterpoint to the prevailing 
mythology: earth-mother she may 
have seemed to others, but he 
rcmepibers Colette as a rotten wife, a 
rotten mother to her only daughter, a 


any 

favour 

ot somebody else's or, when she does 
advance a view, hedging it in at once 
with other people's views, so that it 
seldom runs clear. More than this, 
she has decided against continuous 
construction of chapters, in favour of 
what cineasts call “short takes": units 
of a few paragraphs, or of a single 
paragraph. 

This kind of collage has advantages 
from the biographer's standpoint. It 
allows some control over the dan- 
gerously combustible fermentation 
which sets in whenever too many of 
Colette’s prodigious energies and 
appetites are considered simul- 
taneously. The outlines of Colette's 
life - or lives, five of them really - are 
grouped in chapters: childhood; the' 
succes de publlclti with Willy, Paris 
flooded with “Claudine" hats, cakes, 
cigarettes, scents; the succis de 
scandale of the music-hall years, with 
.poor Missy, and alt the other 
f 'Sapphists“, like Liane de Pougy, 
who-, in . the afternoons “consoled 
themselves with women -for - the 
company of men", sis it is ellipticatly 
put here: the flawed serenity ot twelve 
years as Mme la Baronne de Jouvenel 
(also as dramatic critic, till the divorce, 
for Le Matin, which Henri part-edited, 
and taking time out, aged forty-nine and 
weighing thirteen stone, to act Lda in the 


stage Chtfrf)’, the rather fraught ipn years (of any) general view of tho evolution 
of free-lancing, but now with the love of of Parisian society during Colette’s 


The logic of decadence 
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Giiles de Rais was about twenty-five in 
£29 when Joan of Arc afriVed in 
LWpqn; he had pledged himself that 
ycar tq the pajrty of Gedfges de la 
iiemoille, then. the favourite at court,- 
awi had been created, in spite of his 
pvth, Marshal of France. He was the 
to immense fortunes from large 
JSS®*’ in; Brittany and j YWld®* 
by his grandfather, the miser 
•W fotfian Jean de Craon, whose only 
“n Bad failed, at AgincourL With, the 
2^d Alflo$on, Gules de Rai$ was 
SY«i. command ofy the anples at 
> fo the spring cam pal en (hat ied 


Ev: y&ory . : over i. the, English 
Regers, and -made Joan, of ■ Arc the 


a raid deep into English territory, 
perhaps to rescue her after she had 
been captured, but this is not certain. 
The mystery play hold in Orleans four 
years after hef. death celebrated the 
town’s heroine with lavish display and 
was paid for - at hiige’cost - by Giiles, 
who also figged in It very prominently 
and well. He was a profligate :w|io, 
once he bad come Into nis inheritance, 
spent so fantastically that the King 
placed him under an interdict; man era 
of extreme refinement and artistry 
combined with ruthjessness. 'he pre- 
sented a characteristic mixture _ of 
aestheticism (he kept a boys’ choir and 
patronized music fervently); of piety. 

(he. endowed chhrcbQ ; wd .conYMtt^ 

generoUSm , and Of cOiitse Oruejfy . For 
Giiles de Rais is most notorious as a 
prototype of Bluebeard. The Opies 
have traced this folktale back tp an 
earlier source, also Breton, and ltjnay 
well have influenced local perceptions 
of Giifas'de Rkis’s crimes in Ms time, as. 


authors have seen parodox in -Joan of 
Arc’s association with Bluebeard, 
Tournier sees a certain lode. His Joan 
is responsible for. Giiles de Rais. L 


Tournier despatches the living Joan 
in a brisk forty pages. Giiles sees ner at 
Chinon, and experiences a coup de, 
foudre. She is everything he has always 
desired; a young boy who i$ at the same 
tiipc a woman .(and one with; green 
eyes) and a salrit, haloed in light.They; 
become friends, after she has described 
her visions and her mission in words 
taken straight from the trial. When 
Joan falls before Paris, .Giiles seals his 
absolute allegiance to her with'a kiss - a 
lingering kiss - op . her wodrid. He 
’ Wonders already where the fire that He 
feels emanate from heir comes from* 
God or the Devil, Either way, he is her 
man, he says, since he has dow taken 

communion of he|- bipod. . . 

Tourhter's Giiles' 1 possesses nfo- 


Unc nouvelle Marlonnetie Parlslenric ( 

COLETTE WILLY 


A sense of any “scale" is very soon 
lost, in all this, for the ordinary reader 
who must, in a book as devotedly 
documented as this one, either decide 
whether to concentrate hard on the 
elusive central current in the life, or to 
succumb to all the crackling and 
rustling and distraction of the quo- 
tations. (Distraction is compounded, 
of course, when those quoted are 
predominantly French literati, 
culturally groomed to be aspiring and 
self-aware, and so never making 
entirely reliable witnesses; the 
funerary tributes at the end almost 
carry the book away on a high tide<of 
hyperbole, from which one would like 
to rescue Cocteau's salute to “a wise 
woman who . . . refused none of the 
fruitful putrefactions of life”, and 
whose fame grew “slowly and 
obscurely, as on the straw of a 
manger.) Colette emerges most 
clearly in the 1930s, when she was 
standing alone in her maturity and 
fame, but was always very worried 
about money. The great talent was 
then turned to writing all kinds of 
publicity material for cigarettes and 
wines and cosmetics, nnd the subtitles 
for American films, and “other 
brushwood which helps me to kindle 
my fire”, as she herself put it. What 
one critic called her “terrible love of 
money" (“it's because I abominate it 
that I want to shut up as much of it as 
possible", she told her publisher) cbh 
be ascribed, Richardson agrees, to 
childhood experience of thrift and her 
father's ruin; but she also needed 
money simply to maintain the houses 
by the sea. the fruits, the wines, the 
flowers and the animals which restored 
her, like Antaeus, to earth. 

The render may stilt, if hot for 
“full-scale" certainties, find himself 
with many questions. Some are smalt: 
why, for instance, is Lion Hamel, the 
early confidant,, fo.shadowy? Why no 
allusion to the suicide ot Colette’s 
sister? More widely, how did the 
collaboration work with L60 Mar- 
chand, in transferring the novels to 
the stage? How was Chdfi distributed, 
for instance, among four acts, without 
. benefit of the sustaining prose? Why 
does the author nover advance her own 


Ii purines vn hats, diko updes, hnbtlUes, maqultlf e* 
par U. tMn.WFX 

l*RIX 


1»M1X 
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Colette caricatured in wood (dressed 
in La Vie Parisienne, May 9, 1908 


eighty years7 Why does she say 
Colette’s reactions to the fall of France 


in 1940 arc “strangely unmoved and 
unmoving” but not allow us to see any , 
when so much that is trivial is so 
abundantly recorded? ' (Even, a 
querulous nationalistic query: if 
willy’s illegitimate son - Colette’s 
third stepson, loving and overlooked - 
was certain her only visit to England , to 
see him in school, coincided with 
Mafekina night in 1900, why dlcf 
Colette later tell Peter Quennell her 
only English visit was to a haunted 
castle by the Thames, and James Lees- 
Milne that it was as guest of an Anglo- 
Indian colonel who only spoke to his 
dog, and then in French?) ; 


and made up), advertised for sale 
as one of seventeen such models. 

None of which, in relation to the 
books we have, matters a jot. The unity 
of Colette's life lies in her writing; but 
this is not a critical biography, and 
never seeks to analyse that essence. 
This i& sad, because it is in the writing 
that Colette seems, . paradoxically, 
most natural, and honest, and least an 
artefact of the .subtle, narcissistic 
pressures of Parisian publicity which 
exalted her Into a morutre sacri . She 
fell in with these pressures with keen 
combllance, and played the serpent of 
old seine with gusto, of course; but her 
peculiar jpotency Kes always, however 
perversely or unexpectedly, in the 
assertion of health and goodness, oyer 
and against and beyond putrescence. 


at that time, sought employment in a 
nobleman’s Court. 


Prelatl promised Giiles that his 
familiar, the demon Barron, would 


IHIUMIHIj MVIIIVII | IIWMIM 

reveal the Devil himself to Giiles if he 
sadrifided enough ' victims . Prelati .is 
here portrayed as a dandy, an 
alchemist and ; . a spoiled priest, 
dedicated to' the pursuit of gold and the 
acceptance pf evil-doing as good. He is 
as graceful and bp&htiftu a$ the Oozzoli 
frescoes we are. reminded were being 
painted at that date.. He. also looks - 
uncannily like Josh..- so that. Giiles 
cannot resist ‘placing' his destiny in his' 
hands. At tlie conclusion of the nfcft, ' 


Prelati, Who has beeri testifying against ' 
ssts that like Joan he will 


Ail "T ' ” u 'U 1 HU& ii.uuii.ui 'mi 

“ftropron and^ saviour of France. 


well as tbb tradition tbat d6velo|>ed 


found spiritual yearnings* but wheq 
is condemned as. »a limb, of the 


Joan 


Giiles, suggests 
now become a saint, purified by fire 
and repentance,. Tournier evinces no 
interest in the hypothesis that Giiles de 
Rais .was" framed for financial and 
political considerations j such inno- 
cence as Tournier attributes to him is 
an inverted, saUnic Idealism. 




.. . during Joan of Arc’s 
attempr to press the war 


he 'remained -her ally; : They 
1,1 'together ' to ‘ -storm Paris ■ ,n 



' That Saint Joan 6f Arc should have 
accepted as tongenial. perha^ evcn as, 
a friend, a man who nine years after she 
died 1h 1431 confessed to the rexud 

violation and murder of ^ e ^ h j;" dr p J 


fiend” (as the Duke 6F Bedford called 
her), Giiles Is • throwir into 
disequilibrium. If she belongs to the 
Devil. he mpst too. He follows her to 
ROuen.and^mo'ne of TOurhier’s few: 
invepled incidents 1 * watches hfcr being-' 
put to death at the' stake. Ute sight 
unhinges him. and from then on,’ bV 
"metamorphose litelighe”; he ‘ will 
"unfurl his wings as an angel of hell." 
rToumier somehow manages tp , be 
concise and overblown at once.) The 
evidence Pf Jiia trial and Breton . 
folklore ^provide , the author - with 
material for pis protagonist’s sattiniam; 
for tf» orgies of lust ddd mayhem he 
ridWvSufrenders hirhself fo, and tyitii ' 
the ' intriguing historical- cbortidter 6f 
Fmwpis Preiriti; ’in Italian , astrortr 
omet, wbo'Iike mtfnyothert in France 


Tournier evokes vividly the .gloomy 
and desolate landscape 0! the Atlantic 
const of Vend fie, . and the grim 
medieval fortresses of Gllles’s fiefs; he 
can taring bestial glpUpny so close the 
reader can almost smell 'the liell's 
kitchens he describes. But this rAtfls a 
disappointment,; front the author of 
that rich fantasy bn lhe themfi of the 
Kings ( Caspard t > .- Melchior ' et 

likt 


Balthazar) . and the:' 'vafihtlon ' bn' 


Robinson Crusoe , Vendredf. in those 
rtovfejs, he : ' partly ' uied ! ik$l*pehori 
voices; a forrtl' that suUs .hls .facorlic 
Style' pi, uttetapec: betted than -the. 
wihnchored. ] tfaind’ person ;' here . Hfa 
perentiial fasdnattoxi' witfi v /arre, Svith 
serisudu&qess and pleasure - and 
homosexuality . - has become tpr- 
iritiluie, while hfs Interpretation is 


hardly new, but was expressed by 
Huysinaqs in his version of Giiles de 
Rais, Ld’bas: “La frfiquentalion : de - 
Jeanne d'Arc a certainement 
suraiguisfi ses filans vers Dieu. Or, du 

- myslicisme exalte au satanisme 
exaspfird. ii n’y a qu’un pas. Dans I’au- 
delh tout se touche." 

^ii fin de sOcle rubric, spliced 
with fashionable interest in sado- 
masochism and underlying consent to 
the intellectual status of Sade as a 
great psychologist, has simply been 
accepted, and not explored in GUles et 
Jeanne. Not one of the characters, = 
-Giiles, Prelati, and certainly mot;., 
Jeanne, has any aspect or their' 
spiritual - or carnal - make-up 
described with the complexity needed 
to support the rather empty conceit 
‘ that just as Lucifer was the greatest of 
the angels, so, in the beyond, "tout se 
touche 1 ’, . • . 

Giiles et Jeanne might appear less 
thin, and less .derivative, if the spectre 
of a far greater predecessor did not fall 
across its few pages. Georges Bataille, 

■ himself, greatly, curious about per? 

. .version, wrote a : brilliant study of 
Giiles' ue Rais, ]h the introduction to 
his edition of the trinl. In this text; - 
. Bataille' saw Giiles de Rais’s excesses 
as the (erminal convulslahs of the 
. feudal aristocracy, equipped by culture 
qnd economics only, to violent deeds, 
and . cruel pleasures. ' .Though tjven' ; 

- Bataille did not manage ta flnd tlie' 
personal wcltsprings of sucli enormities . 

: 4s Giiles dc R^iis commii'ted, ' he 
illumlnaled ihe time* that nurtured thi 
man.' Tournier does hot take us any. 
fan her., He Is content for hjs characters 
to pass jjy. In ,a. pruriently decorative! 
frleaj;,' as if in, ;a : tableau vlvant 
performed ih h brothel catering for g 
. clientele' with special tastes: ' ' 
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Fear and loathing in Vienna Uncommitted acts 
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John Hale 

The Duxton Festival 

Irresistible, the idea seemed: to leave a 
capital plague-stricken with greasy 
humidity, damps and juke-music for 
die pastoral uplands of England's 
loftiest town and the more rarefied 
entertainments offered by the fifth 
Buxton Summer Festival, whose 
literary theme this year was the 
Decameron. Three-and-a-half hours to 
its realization; not so much more than 
the time it took in 1348 for Boccaccio's 
young men and women to climb from 
the Florence of physical and moral 
breakdown to their own joyful and 
decorously structured festival in the 
uplands of Fiesole. Yet despite a taut 
nineteenth-century crescent nnd pretty 
Edwardian opera house (restored with 
local money but on an outsider's 
insistence), Buxton is a bland town 
with an air of being put-upon rather 
than privileged by its festival. 

There were two operas, Vivaldi’s 
Griselda and Gounod's La Coiombe . 
(Both, fortunately, are coming to 
Sadler's Wells in late September and 
October.) The story of Griselda is the 
last in the Decameron, and its 
Franciscan emphasis on devoted 
humility serves notice on the listening 
company of young women that their 
holiday from conventional mores is 
over. Manipulating an earlier libretto 
by Apostolo Zeno, Goldoni broadens 
the stage interest with additional 
characters whose various amatory 
passions have a happy effect not of 
distracting from Griselda’s long- 
suffering, if undramatic, love, but of 
throwing it - and thus the problem of 
Us interpretation - into even greater 
relief. Tne challenge was met with an 
utterly convincing strength and 
dignity, as well as great beauty oF 
voice, by Cynthia Buchan. 


swaying, lyi 
constant proi 
from I860 on 


lyrical music raised in succulent and winsome “Cymon and 
rotest, was dragged bodily /phigenia" and Holman Hunt’s 
in to a junk-strewn squat in “Isabella": in the peak of as-eood-as- 
eamily retardataire flower- nude health in spite of the obviously 


1983, its dreamily retardataire flower- nude health in spite of the obviously 
person hero kept up to the mark by his well-tear-watered pot of basil she 
punk girl-boy servant, its dialogue yearns against, this sturdy young 
Brisk with the nonce-words of the person is cleflriy thinking less of 
Zanzibar Club. The effect of Stuan Lorenzo than of a forthcoming liaison 
Burge's production was wholly with Lord Leighton, 
delightful: n bizarre joy to look at, 

inventively directed, sung with Another event was a programme 
effective relish. All the same, radically apparently reeking of compromise: 
to conceit! the historical context of an “Boccaccio: bawdy, bowdlerized and 
opera not seen before in this country British". But - thinking away the 
and unlikely to be revived, is not like madrigals that had to follow each item 
updating repertory works. Rigoletto - this series of readings of Decameron 
can be tnken over, and illumined, by stories by Gabriel Woolf and Maureen 
the Mafia. It will recur. But to doll up O'Brien was done with such intelligent 
La Coiombe with a talent that could panache that in spite of the narrowness 
have been applied equally engagingly of the selection, the economy, speedy 
to showing how minor Gounod would characterization and narrative zip of 
have appeared to his contemporaries the author were triumphantly 
reflects a failure of nerve. Festivals demonstrated, and the performance 


with Lord Leighton. 

Another event was a programme 
apparently reeking of compromise: 
“Boccaccio: bawdy, bowdlerized and 
British". But - thinking away the 
madrigals that had to follow each item 


the Mafia. It will recur. But to doil up 
La Coiombe with a talent that could 
have been applied equally engagingly 
to showing how minor Gounod would 
have appeared to his contemporaries 
reflects a failure of nerve. Festivals 


Alan Jenkins 

John Osborne 
A Patriot for Me 

Theatre Royal, Haymarket 

Soon after its first production in 1965 A 
Patriot for Me fell foul of the Lord 
Chamberlain's office, and an article in 
the TLS of March 16, 1967 remarked 
that the excisions then required of John 
Osborne (which he refused to make), 
though not extensive, would have 
entailed “a total corruption of the 
play’s intention". Botn the Lord 


have tlie monopoly on lowness- a 
repressive moral ambiance wifi 
inevitably drive deviant impulses deeo 
into the dark recesses of the body 
politic, where they will inevitably 
fester, yet deviance itself can be 
equated directly with decadence and 
decline. No great percipence is needed 
to grasp that something is being said 
about the state of the nation, our 
nation, immediately post-Phflby 
England. The baffling thing is that a 
playwright with Osborne’s undoubted 
feel for the textures - particularly (he 
linguistic textures - of social milieux 
should have attempted the "historical" 
machinery of this play at all. 


SUSTfi- the^uthor' oit 

arlicte are to be congratulated on the as ren ,o te |y Vi^Tncse .Vre 
way in which each pinpoints the in f u. hUtnrfoi nnwiAhtmu 
“sentially Hawe^ d nature s of .the pfey . at | eS son vein, as characters enact a rapid 



5ES? Noles kee P in e us u p t0 date « 


m wherein it transgresses A Patriot SJX? 

more portentous exchanges on the 
corrupt, but still in need of editing far nature of duty , ma rriage, Homosexual 

SiS love and soon, but there are of a quite 
case for the offence rested on moral start i ing bana [ it y. The programme 
ratherthan aesthetic grounds; it throws notes in K form us fa Habsburg^leuna 
up a muddled welter of senous issues, wou , d onl brook the ra jsjngofa topic 
depravity and corruption being well to if a joke £ uld be made ou ? of (l fi 
the fore among them, but very little in ther ^ are prec ious few joke5 herc< 
the way of coherent intention is , . y , . 

discernible in its own peculiar mix of Nothing in any of it convinces us of 
moral fervour and poorly-cloaked anything nut a panoply of authorial 
prejudice. disgusts: with the idea of deviant sex - 

. j il j* all brutal stuff, despite its taking 

n i ’ P lace in settings of seedy opulence, w 

Mahchi™ nf else the outrageous camp of ft drag ball 

Habsburg em pi re, the officer-class of over which ^ chat] G ough queens it 

the Austro-Hungarian twibght, all rigid nQt q ubc ma j e stically enough; with the 
discipline, snobbery, codes oj honour bod y j n general (handily summed up by 

K5l nd niS°nm n an Aristocratic ifata Hari figure M 

♦2 tl Z-SEminA’ she avers, doubling for a moment as 

SJ5ii nd AShSSSht™ n n n ? e HiSt' Christine Keeler, “knows all the snotty 
dignity, debauchery and debt. lltt , f ‘ and by 

^yeryone contrives to stand on the first u,hn .venoefiillv. insistently 


would only brook the raising of atopic 
if a joke could be made out of it, out 
there are precious few jokes here. 

Nothing in any of it convinces us of 
anything out a panoply of authorial 
disgusts: with the idea of deviant sex- 
it is all brutal stuff, despite its taking 
’ place in settings of seedy opulence, or 
else the outrageous canip of a drag ball 
over which Michael Gough queens it 


an aristocratic Mata Hari figure whoi 
she avers, doubling for a moment as 
Christine Keeler, “knows all the snotty 
little ways of men", and by Reel 
himself who vengefully, insistently 




Machinery designed c 1730 by GUlotforthe Comddie-Itallenne; an illustration 
from the new edition of The Oxford Companion to the Theatre, edited by 
Phyllis Hartnollf to be published on September 8. 


while getting into the last, which leads hi coquefSh Z^STS 

on naturally to disagreements and ‘ sh nvrino their aee "ao’ 1 u 

duels. In the first scene a young blade is wfth t - a 

trnnfifivpH hi# hi« nnnnnf.nt't hi n rip. Me lne D ?™Siaej, ana WIW JCW* « 


producer, Malcorn Eraser, had the idea 

of punctuating its scenes with a revival need hot present rarities en maseprade . , 
of the intermezzi that were commonly This is nq purist’s comment, on .Mr 


duels. In the first scene a young blade is 
. _ .... ... . transfixed by his opponent’s blade. He 

the Comidie-Itallenne; an illustration dies jn the arm8 of Re dl, whoS e 

ompanmn to the Theatre, edited by subsequent rise and fall the play charts 
bllslted on September 8. with a remorseless lack of subtlety. 

. — “ Redl positively swarms .with guilty 

ended with a moving and ingeniously . ‘ se .^ ,s » accordingly fre also seethe? 
compressed performance of yet i e P r ? s ^ n ^if«5*‘ C0, ?? 1 ens ?^ , l s 


pIOt.TbJs was an Imaginative and pod Carre’s snidely contemporary 
entirely justifiable notion. But - the rehashing Of the story -.which included - 
Intermezzi failed to enrich ' the transforming his falcon into a 
experience as a whole. The idiom of performing dove, 
mime' and elaborate',, visual gags . - . : 

intemtiedwlth madrigals (here, as .-iw ^ was B lsb ah exhibition 1 of 


compressed performance of yet 
another valuable curiosity: Tennyson's 
play The Falcon. 

Pethaps the most disconcerting 
moment of all . came in the course of 


and Angst. His biggest guilty secret Is 
that he is homosexual. Haunted by the 
death of his fellow-officer-cadet (for 
whom he nursed a Love that £>ared 
Not Speak Its Name) he suffers agonies 


qneof the reading? (ten a day, on the' on his way up through Wa'f School, the 

f °i- *Ji n a l*! 5 ?! ^ u thC a 8 on,es sigoalled here by a dreamy 

Decwnerdn tales. At seven o clock on remoteneM fmm fRllow wnrrinm ■> 


^JSSSPzSff^S- 'TTverc was alsb an exhibition' of 
• whiw SIS'? jSuSrtNMM-'' fl nd priftts illustrating 

K? r SS Decameron tbtmes irt. the BuxtQn 

' mrSimthM'' Mus8un > S n< * Art Gallery. Arranged 
perform them.I havpjaxpen^ced few ^ {h effcetionate jcholarship by 

Catherine Gordon, - if showed how _ ... . 

Rnn i^u rK artists were all.librettists at heart,'' Boccaccio’s words tp exploit i 
ifor ' Sccoqd-hahd sources, jokes of (Heir owiij they brought a 
n io» he listing ■ originals id bust tHe . of casual philistinism and Xeriop] 
audience as they settle into place. sentiment of the, moment. Apart from . (those funny Italian names!) that 


the day before the Festival ended, that 


twisting me ■ oi 
sentiment of the 


of Solomon's Advice, the ninth of Day 
9. Ostentatiously unprepared, reading 
in turns and progressively twisting 
Boccaccio's words tp exploit quart- 
jokes of their owiij they brought a whiff 
of casual philistinism and Xenophobia 
(those funniy Italian names!) that made 


remoteness from fellow warriors, a 
failure to throw himself with the 
requisite enthusiasm . into their 
favourite relaxation- whoring -and the 
odd yearning glance at waiters in cafes. 
There , is some heavy-handed irony 
about the need for a , good marriage’’ 
to make his success complete. 

When it all gets too much for him 
Redl begins, to give clandestine free 


life 

Irak- 


li ,‘M] 


- It would be uh fair to call Mr Fraser’s Angelica : . Kauffmhnn’s ■ delicious the mild compromises called for by 
production a coqtprornlse; it preserved “Gualthepus and Griselda” (Mjss Festival’s. Commercial dilemma s< 
Vivaldi Intact and fbe ihtermezti at Gordon's' identification), the ntosr ntote jtiwfiedi Boccaccio seer 
least stimulated debate; La Coiombe , memorable wete the most appalling.' better served by Buxton Vcalcuiai 
oh the other, hftnd; with only Gounod’a the nineteen-year-old Millais’s Etty- 


the backside); and with Jews - a 
remarkable conflation, this, ol . 

paranoia about race, class and sexual 
orientation. Contemptuously anti- 

Semitic remarks are commonplace, 

routinely uttered by everyone, and it 
was something of the kind toat 
led to the death-by-duelling oijhe 

homosexual (It Is hinted), Jct* 
Siczynskl. All this is licensed - raised, 
almost, to the status of a qonvention * , 
by the . demands of "history • 
accuracy". But with Redl's death . 
comes the revelation of his second . 
biggest guilty secret: he was himself a . 
Jew, nothing other than a desperatoy,.. 
driven arriviste; and how.apprpflJWJ* , 
that he should also be the agent of rot. • 
Very little saving "historical Irony b ; 
perceptible. 

Perhaps Osborne found L . 

fascinated by the story of Redl jn w 
that would hot have been possible. 
the greyer, truths . of ( 
digrinsolade - his best plays .h**. 
refied ror their strongest effects dn . 


Festival’s. Commercial dilemma seem 
more '.justified: Boccaccio seemed 
better served by Buxton’s calculation 
than by Lbndon’8 ego. 


rein to his instlncte, whereupon (after a . refied for their strongest ef& dn the ■ 
“fe nasty beatihg by. tbe regiment’s bufeh bold "S oft w movinx. j 

^ vigilantes), he discovers that , he. had deiSeation of a central figure’s *W7. . ' 
mid nothlpgjo worty about all along; since ' (Look Back- IH Atiger, madrnUflbk:) " 

SS : Eg* » write.. 

wows repklessi. Wls preyjo the mu8t h aVe' been the over-orfwpffi 1 
Russians’ dffty tricks department, is engendered by paraUels 

ihreafeneH with eimnsiitf. nnrf .rS’i . ihn nmiWn?;-'., 


pr r» 


David Hirson 

Moss Hart and George S. 
Kaufman 

You Can’t Take It With You 
Lyttelton Theatre 

In the mid-1930s, commercial play- 
wrights in America tended to leave 
bleak subjects of Depression suffering 
to Union and League dramatists. New 
Deal polemics which excited audiences 
st the institutional theatres were 
generally unwelcome in Broadway 
houses, but there were a few notable 
exceptions. Lillian Heilman dis- 
covered with The Little Foxes (1939) 
that anti-capitalist sentiments could be 
made palatable if couched in bitchy, 
tingling dialogue. The same principle 
applies to works like Maxwell 
Anderson’s Knickerbocker Holiday 
(1938): distrust of meddlesome 
government embodied in F.D.R.'s 
welfare state is disguised in a benign 
romp around Dutch New York. 
Anderson's fiercely individualistic 
heroes, Brom Broeck and Stephen 
Minch among them, conceal beneath 
(heir comic veneer a genuine challenge 
to NR A intervention. How tempting it 
is to see Kaufman and Hart's classic 
farce You Can’t Take it With You 

a in similar terms, just as Michael 
nov has done in the National 
Theatre revival. Were it not for the 


relative insignificance of the 1930s 
setting, theplay’s celebration of a jolly 
rndnace ot non-conformists would 
place It firmly in the Anderson mould. 
But Kaufman and Hart belong to an 
entirely different tradition: Depression 
themes flavour their wit, almost never 
the reverse. To mistake this point is to 
risk, as fee current production does, a 


distressingly uneven presentation of 
the play s strengths. 

George S. Kaufman’s politics were 
notonously vague. Few subscribers to 
The New Republic could peruse it 
guiltlessly, as he did, over eggs benedict 
at the Beverly Wiishire Hotel. During 
rehearsals for Sing Out the News 
(1938), composer Harold Rome 
bemoaned his partner’s apparent lack 
of ideological commitment; both 
Kaufman and Hart showed a 
disturbing willingness to lampoon 
anything. Only in The American Way 
(1939), a small-town melodrama in 
which immigrant Martin Gunther 
rescues his patron after a bank 
collapse, did either member of the 
team allow contemporary events to 
become more than ornamental. Their 
seven other collaborations show, at 
best, a casual concern for the reality of 
national despair. 

You Can’t Take It With You has all 
the trappings of socially responsible 
Depression comedy. In the course of 
the evening, three oppressive 
establishment forces invade Grandpa 
Vanderhofs household of loony free- 
livers: an IRS inspector demnnding 
unpaid back-taxes; federal agents on 
the lookout for budding anarchists; 
and the Anthony Kirbys, a Wall Street 

E uritan and bis wife whose son, Tony, 
opes to marry into the Vanderhof 
dan. Each is flouted in turn by the 
family’s carefree and idiosyncratic 
behaviour, but the Kirbys are tne most 
mercilessly assailed; bombarded by a 
chaos of ballet improvisations, 
xylophone riffs, indoor wrestling 
and legerdemain, they grudgingly 
partidpate in a game of word- 
association which results in the 
revelation of Mrs Kirby's unsatisfied 
sexual lust. These mischievous attacks 
on authority might seem typical of the 


era, but Kaufman had been deflating 
representatives of the business world 
long before the Crash of 1929 (see, for 
example, his treatment of Leach in 
Dulcv, 1921). Elements which seem to 
fix roil Can't Take It With You as a 
“Depression piece” are often vintage 
comic situations unbounded by time. 

Despite this, the National Theatre is 
intent upon stressing (he piny's period 
aspects. Not only are 1930s 
phenomena underscored whenever 
they actually appear in the script - 
“WPA", by the way, becomes “Works 
i Progress Association" (sic) but 
others are invented to reinforce the 
point: a jazz quartet is hauled on stage 
to back up the cast in a medley of Irving 
Berlin and Cole Porter songs. Such 
preoccupation with atmosphere is not 
necessarily inappropriate, but it 
becomes so when it takes precedence 
over more cruriai production values. 
Grant Hicks’s set, for example, a 
Depression interior meticulously 
realized down to the cornice nnu 
moulding and bric-it-brac, is so 
cavernous that only the most expansive 
performances (Brewster Mason's 
Kolenkhov and Margaret Courtenay's 


Olga Katrinnj can come dose to filling 
it. This distorts (he play's relationships 
wildly; characters who should 


command attention. especially 
Grandpa Vanderhof, seem dwarfed by 
their surroundings, while less central 
but more boisterous roles assume 
inordinate prominence. The strong 
sense of family intimacy which 
Kaufman and Hart specified as 
essential to You Can’t Take It With You 
is lost in the windy spaces of the 
Lyttelton stage. Consequently, the 
play sadly dissolves into a series of 
disconnected wise-cracks whose ability 
to provoke laughter is largely 
independent of either speaker or 
context. 


The errors of comedy 


Quarrels 

Andrew Hislop 

Dusty Hughes 
Bad Language 
Hampstead Theatre 

“Structuralism: revolutionary concept 
or windbnggcry?" is one of this year's 
questions for a Cambridge English 
prize. Bad Language . Dusty Hughes’s 
uneven, if sometimes poignantly witty 
new play, which is set in a supposedly 
contemporary structuralism-embattled 
Cambridge, hus been understandably 
criticized for being in a time warp far 
removed from the present day. But if 
Hughes is obviously behind the times 
about Cambridge, Cambridge is, 
typically, even more out or date about 
itself. At least Hughes lacks on n token 
“post" to this much abused and 
misused -ism. 

Unfortunately, neither this nor 
other gestures such ns a reference to 
the Fnlklands. short hair, mixed 
colleges, historical analysis of Ihu 1960s 
etc, give 5 fed play a contemporary feel. 
Change a fine or two nnd Dad 
Language could be set in 1973. 

Such archaism docs not necessarily 
imply artistic failure. But Bad 
Language does not have u strong 
enough dramatic focus to sileuce 
quibbles about its representation of 
such a well-known institution. And 
Hughes only invites further carping 
by making transparent, but not 
illuminating, references to the much 
publicized ideological and personal | 
furores which have beset the 
Cambridge English faculty: Leavis is 
mutated into an off-stage college relic 
called Quarrel and Colin MacCabe 
into another behind-the-scenes 
character. O'Brien. O’Brien manages 
- somehow to flee to' • a provincial 


Stanley Wells . 

Shakespeare 

The Comedy of Errors 
Royal Shakespeare Theatre, 
Stratford- upbn- Avon . 


confident that the play’s .title ^ is no 
deceit by giving us an opening mime 
which takes us into the world of circus 


(shades again of Peter Brook) and of 
silent film. Characters of the play 
appear, bowler-hatted, and carrying 
umbrellas! ‘ reading The . Financial 


d With exposure, and spends 6C athing denunciations in fee 0 MV'f ■'fSESRS 
i mS- %By f ! ftMW .. which prompted him to the gjfS* :| 


j* -i 

(«•<[ ’-.'Jijs 

TI -’!W 

J if 


himself $ •. certainly, .but troubling for tife V *• 
R?. tr ; reasons. Alan- -Bated, lurching .TO ^ 
crisis fo crisis, suggests th . e .®22.‘ ' 
^;ta°ra! . . richness of; RedlY tragedy Wg 0 ** 
it, he is gptceeding in faaking hife 

ij n |' l e ; energetically,', btit .most rf, n the H ?? ; 
W the. sounds like a raving .queen^H^®; ■ 


cqu fitrywh o$e 2 bo a ks vye a re not fi 

/T-jtulaW •’ '' AfritA nflni" 1 ' ArMnllhloH 


9. of Argentinian Qpin|6h. ; ■ y 


they h&Ve dqhe so.' but we are hot free MJi&srlflgtp 
... to receive tHerii. ;Thb paicdls !gC t a . oeQulfir • 

liUiVw#' iltn'A; nklXait luhhnt' 1 M. i». 1 a 


value^^dd'.iriterest; 


Ur is lurprislng that so modest a 
Masterpiece as The Comedy of Errors 
should prove as resistant to successful 
theptrical realization as its stage history 
suggests, and as the present.production 
“ often brilliant - demonstrates, 
wiakespeare’s shortest piny, it has 
“fluently been padded out with 
“ditional material, from Frederick: 
Reynolds’s- “operatic" adaptation of 
■ iwi *9 Trevor. Nunn’s RSC version of 
'1976 (w^iich won tbh Tvor Novella, 
tor the best London musical of 
JS77).: . Adrian Noble resists , , this 
• . ■ •. ' / 
!*■ What sfeems to cause hiqreieHous 
' play’s stylistic fange. 

Ks tragi-coinic structure encompassos 
comedy of idiosyncratic. 
'oNflrr'dilpttB of ' wit, corrective 
1 : th « . tonsiflni* 

^solatiototif rortidnce. Presumably 
R jjvheo-classtcal tendencies in our 
gwo^.thaf lead, them to narrow the 
. S 01 ^-. - generally in favour of 

. little odd considerina that this 


f . PwJtdwm-, - generally in favOvir of 
l - : f~£\ a , ifihe odd ConsWering that few 
• “^^^speare's only play.to, be 
[ . entitled a- , comedy^. > 

; ; . !. y A Productitm Opens beguilingly. 

I : ^'y^fer the auditorium a ttye-mece 
k • ' JJfl Invisible In' a well that hasbeeri 

i ^ “ p's® 


Times (a topical touch on the day of its 
publication after a lapse caused by 
Industrial Inaction), . and variously 
wearing white-face, black-face, blue- 
face, c(own*face, baggy trousers, cloth 
caps, false noses, masks and 
ludicrously long shoes. Immediately 
identifiable is the Duke, in purple 
robes and gold coronet, straight out of 
The . Young Visiters. Egeon (Joseph 
O’Conor) .speaks seriously and well; 

rtf a Kin* 


acquires new meaniitg; and the door 
itself is the object of admirably 
entertaining business as .it passes from 
fee shoulders of one Dromio to 
another without either of ' them 
appearing to realize it. has moved. 
Peter ■ McEnery brings incisive 
elegance to Antipholus of Ephesus; as 
Dromio of . Syracuse, ’ Richard 


overcom 
nose, a 


wench who seeks his favours for- verbal 
effect, and will get betterones when he 
has refined his timing. - 
Brit too often the production method 
turns the characters . into two- 
dimensional stereotypes. Zofi 
Wanamakcr could be ah excellent 

A A. * - .7 _L. ... Art ..a 


[i | sptBu w-'iuuii IJ wanamaxer . coiuu uc an cxvcucui 

ung fee handicap of a _ blue , Adriana were she not reduced to a 
down’s make-up, and the d Q W dy shrew. Ludima (Jane Booker) 
tied reactions .of his hearers., reality as a pink ‘frilled circus 


I.waw, A vaww... ; uywuj oiuttr. i-w 

, exaggerated reactions of his nearers. . jo^s all reality as 
As the action develops, the same • iballerina «with a 
tendencies reCur. Hie production blonde top-knot; 
draws on the traditions of circus, desffoys fee play 


■ballerina • with a high, cone-shaped 
blonde top-knot; and this stylization 
destroys the plan's romantic interest:' 


draws on the traditions of .circus, destroys the play s romantic mterest: 
pantomime, musical comedy, silent Dr Pinch is a mere grotesoue, Us Wg 
mm, and farce. There is a comic scene traveshed as usual, this time by 
policeman on a bicycle (yes', again). * being turned into an ^un^ quasl- 
Whenever (as-. often) anyone’ slaps, operatic, set-piece Joseph O Conor 


students such os Phil (Kev Whately) - 
who lias abandoned, intellectually if 
hot emotionally:, ' his. previous 
Lawrentian supervisor and lover, the 
Quarrelsome but even more querulous ; 
Bob (Alan. Rickman). . ... 

Phil’s academic progress is 
unhindered, 0r even helped, by 
Q’Brien's going provincial. But 
judging from a practical criticism class , 
tn : which he confronts Bob’s lame 
.gesture towards I. A* Richards, very 
Tittle structuralism, of any kind, has 
disturbed his consciousness. His 
unconscious, however, may hqve been 
affected more: Inspired, perhaps, , by 
Barthes’s analysis in SfZ of a Balzac 
tale of desire and castration, orLdcan'y, 
invocation of tbe phallus as signifier, 
he develops , a morbid interest^ In.- 
displaying a severed male member. 

Bob, who • has . none ’ of Phil’s 
theoretical or practical interest in the 
deconstruction of thesubject,. prefers 
. to make use.of the sLuffpf such symbols, 
when still Firmly attached tp the human 
agent: His heart, however, appears to 
be readily detachable as he cynipajly 
and sardonically flits from .mole io 


are underscored by bumps, ;; mumps,-. ^ 
whistles hoofers " arid other sonje. ; unknowing son, but the nrttted range 
appurteriaiteSv AtoSwig plft'tforih on of the production denies him his fell 
which Adriana and Lucian a make their effect. ’ 

entries, and exits by descending and . Clifford Williams directed this play 
ascending- recalls , the frapezes of ^ 1952 . also for the RSC, with a 
Brook’s wrcnrit; but that production relaxed ease which allowed fell 


Suelejne (Prunella Gee), a Stanford I 
academic with the looks of a Dynasty 1 
starlet! seems to prosper from his 
attentions. Even those under his care 
as a moral tutor, with whom he does not 
sleep do not thrive,. Ain stair (Robin 


Brook’s Dreamy but that proaucuon relaxed ease which aimweqruii ^ a moral tutor with whom he does not 
had a narrfitiVedarity and atiusttojhe ... expression to fa vwed styles. Comedy s |eep do hot thrive..' Alastair (Robin 
dialogue, fe a * flacking. , -was unforced, proceeding naturally LennUte),' the- talentless supremo of 
Admittedly, fee verbal games o f ,^ ff ,frem..diaracttr} Mom wrs not . ^ cbifege theatre. Hghtly r cuty his 
Comedy \of,.Errort portenfou?, ■ provided a proper wr ^ s ^ i fln d Timi (Breffnl McKenna), 

more obscufely ailuave 'f grourtd-bnss to the joyfer conclusion. D a vino's jilted boyfriend; takes refuge 

Dmm\, but< anyone: wondering .'Thepreserif prodhclion, rapturously - 9 * -• J - . ..... v 

...unthar fhft'rtiriloBue is worth listening .rArrtived'. shbws evcrV sien of. being a 


I'll 


else. Tti tret thom;:ftn import licence a , ■ hooks, like . | 
needed, brit .otl Tnstnictfons from the whatever els 
goveronieiti feb: Qeportment Jpf Trade, ' Argent! piank 
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.' ’ ■ The music (by. Nigel 

• 'SSS^ n i -^d play? no less merrily -by 
' ’|mL . iff .TO’fbyer 'during fee 
-.aediding . to . tbe 
’■ : KwrP^does not: take place) . A 
V lakto us hack si quarter 
fe fee days when, a- stage 
' flpd'felLjPut’ on thestage 

• vfelfe set, taking 

• p p«a> bheVeighth of a century, to 


hey .. j ahotjier.theatre; . . : • • A' :;.:.; v 


narrative ' Of ' 1 his 
- ..-spwrecx; buf Adrian Noble makesus 

* : f < ^ •• 
fry •: . 


. S3 '/wlipMui of Syracuw; ~ 1 

speaks' one of I* more Imporlant ^ 

speechw hang og u^l this ’•.♦ Forthcoming new productions at 


Davipp’s jilted boyfriend^ takes refuge 
in dope - and then, nibre healthily, ]n 
. Suelene. . ’- 

j Bail ■ Language,' feough • not 
• wlndbaggery. is not a .revolutionary. 


'■ concept.lt adopts the well-tried format 
of. ' ’realist" representation of 
■ educational establish me nts pit ■ t he 
1 stage. But if ideas soon giye way to 
contrived sexual Intrigue ■ poised 
* 1 uneasily between this farcical and the 
v nieldd rafoaticv , the excellent, ; cast 
(Rickman in 1 particular) arid tbei 
' direction of Mike BradweH riive the 
play a certain compelling fascmatlon ~ 
,n cloistered Bouquet Of Barbed Wire 
: With, the pdd .very gopdidke putting tri 
' shante the dismembered theory. 1 


New Oxford books: 
Literature 

The Collected 
Letters of 
John Millington 
Synge 

Volume One: 1871-1907 

Edited by 
Ann Saddlemyer 

Synge's plays are classics of the 
modern theatre. It sheds light on his 
early years of ’exile 1 abroad, and 
Illuminates hlsiroubled relations 
with his Evangelical family, his visits 
to the Aran Islands and the west of 
Ireland which gave him the subject 
for his plays, and his career as a 
playwright. £30 

Heine’s 

Jewish Comedy 

A Study of his Portraits 
of Jews and Judaism 
S.S.Prawer 

Heine's work is full of portraits of 
Jews, men and women, real and 
imaginary, contemporary and 
historical, from Marx and the 
Rothschilds to Spinoza and biblical 
characters. This portrait gallery, 
here assembled forthe first time Is 
discussed in the context ot l-tolne's 
Intellectual and artistic development 
£35 

The Social Mission 
of English 
Criticism 
1848-1932 

Chris Baldlck 

TWb book examines the 
transformation of English literary 
criticism underlying the study of 
English Literature today. It focuses 
on the social objectives of the 
ptoneer critics and educations Bets 
whoestablished modem Eng Bah 
studies: in particular the aim of a - 
national reconciliation ol dass 
conflictbythecfvlllzlng influence of . 
titerery culture, and the preservation 
ofthat culture fn the face of the new . 
dangers of^ ' mass society* ^ 
advertising, pulp fiction, and the 
cinema. £19.50 OxtontEngHsh 
■ Monographs • 

Selected Poems ■ 

Fleur Adcock 

! this new volume Includes a 
selection of early Work from Fleur 
Adcock's first two collections, arid 
9 more substantial representation 
from tier three most recent 
. collections. Her newer work Is 
represented by twenty-six recent \ • 
poems, which bear out her high : 
reputation In Britain and In harnalfve 
New Zealand. The most talented 
woman poet now writing In Britain.' 

Gavin Ewart. £7,05 

• * • 

A Bibliography 
of A. Conan Doyle 

RichUrd Lancclyn Green 
and John Michael Gibson ' 

; Arthur Conen Doyle la best known . 

. as the creator of Sherlock Hblmes, •>. • 
but many of hie otherVvorks of fiction '■■■••'. - 
ha^e remained In print since the day '' 

■ they were first publlstied. The 
absence ip! a fun-scale bfeBography 
h^s hindered a complete ■ 
appreciation of him as rn^n and 
writer, and the publication of thieone / 
should rectify the situation. " 

;. fff\i8fra(ed£40 SohoBfbifogbapfitps 

".Oxford: 

University Press 
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The Augustan 
Idea 

Sir, - Claude Rawson's thoughtful 
review of Howard Erskine-H ill's The 
Augustan Idea in English Literature 
(August 12) asks what the fate of the? 
Augustan theme was after Flaubert 
ana Conrad. The answer is not far to 
seek. 

Hermann Broch's Death of Virgil 
puts forward what is, very probably, 
the most penetrating and imaginatively 
persuasive study of Augustus in 
modern European literature and 
thought. In the encounter between 
Augustus and the dying Virgil - a 
dialogue both external and internal 
which, itself, takes on the dimensions 
of a short novel - Brnch takes tip 
precisely those motifs of ambivalence 
which Rawson points to. Broch’s 
Augustus is at once the high patron of 
the am, the custodian of order and 
civility in the Mediterranean world, 
and the master of political opportunity, 
ofcnlculnted terror. The subtle drama 
of the situation arises directly from 
Virgil's perception that the Aeneid is 
meshed in corresponding ambiguities. 
The Augustan order will use the poem 
for its own glorification. There are 
aspects to this order which merit such 
an nura. But there are also areas of 
darkness and inhumanity. Will the 
poem help to conceal these? Can its 
own humaneness act as anything but 
ornament? Responding to these 


"" ( ' ' 
?.vi -if 
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Brochs Augustus reveals himself to 
the reader. 

GEORGE STEINER. 

Churchill College, Cambridge. 

Lillian Heilman 

Sir, - I am grateful to Stephen 
Spender for his letter (August 12); 
Contrary to what your readers have 
been told ( American Notes. July 15), 
Spender did not carry a message to me 
from Lillian Heilman suggesting that 
an apology or retraction “would do". I 
know of course that he gave me no 
message from her but ilia pleasant (or 
unpleasant) to know also that, as I 
supposed, he was hover entrusted with 
one, which lie somehow failed 1 to 
deliver. The first I 1 heard from the- 
plaintiff, directly or indirectly,, after 
the programme was the filing of the , 
. lawsuit. ' : : " ‘ i”-? 

• ' Can’t your magazlni find h reliable 
correspondent in the, (JS? . ■ . , • 

. Mary McCarthy. • 

• Castine, Maine. '' i. ■ .1 1 • 

‘Consequences of 
Pragmatism’ ; 

. Sir, - It was .to. be expected,. J 
suppose, .that Simon Blackburn's 


ployment of Philosophers . But we have 
. a useful piece 6f; jargon in economics 
that argues against it, . "negative, 
externalities’’ 1 like ; smoke from 


get fired the neighbours commence 1 
blinking and coughing, and are unable 
to keep up with their proper trades. 

If the philosophical mill closes after 
: all and we are left with mere High Talk 
(or, better, high talk) we shall become 
I ignorant of illocutionary acts nnd 
f explicit performatives, but happy yet. 
The high talk will at least not bore us, 
and the air will clear. 

DONALD N. McCLOSKEY. 

' Department of Economics and of 
History, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa 52242. 

The Nature 
of Chance 

Sir, - Frank Goodridge (Letters, 
August 12) attributes to me a belief in 
chance and accident as necessary basic 
concepts in a physical theory. I do not 
understand how ne could have got this 
impression from my review {July 29) of 
Pagels’s book, The Cosmic Code, since 
I did not actually state my views there, 
f was In fact only reporting on what the 
author was saying in his book. Perhaps 
because I did not strongly dissociate 
myself front what the author said, 
Goodridge may have inferred that I 
agreed with the usual interpretation of 
quantum mechanics, and all the ideas 
that go with it. 

I have actually long been a critic of 
such notions (see, for example, my 
book Wholeness and the Implicate 
Order , 1980). Indeed. I do not think 
that the nature of chance and accident 
have yet been clearly understood. 
There Is no doubt that the present laws 
of the quantum theory yield correct 
statistical predictions tor the general 
properties of matter. But the question 
naturally arises os to whether there 
may be further lawk, as yet unknown, 
which bear on what now appear to be 
totally fortuitous nnd accidental 
individual events. In the usual inter- 
pretatfon of the quantum theory it is 
assumed indeed that there is no way of 
going further, towards new ideas 
offering a deeper understanding of 
how the individual events emerge. I 
myself feel that this latter assumption 
has no solid foundation, and so can be , 
questioned seriously. However, I must 
admit that we have a long way to go 
before we can expect to understand the ' 
quantum theory in this way. . ■ ; 

. -.DAVID BOHM. 

; DopartmenV of Physics, Birkbeck 
College, University cif London, 

The Oxford 
Shakespeare 

' Sir, - Ninel- Alexander is certainly 
fight (July hff) wheji he pfsibes. the 
strength , of ' the editorial team 
ilow .engaged :po the new: Oxford 
Shakespeare.’; Indeed* if Shakespeare 
textual studies had such a ranking, one 
.bf thorn, Giry-Taylor, 1 would dearly 
..be. a Superstar among the younger, 
generation qf textual -scholars. But to : 
! what end ha? this Exceptional team 
been assembled? Td' produce yet ohe 
more modernized text of Shakespettk - 
tyhile there still exists no old-spellirig 
edition edited ' to . current standards. 


with modernizing. To make such a TUie* Uirctariool 
change, completely in keeping with the 1 II v rijolCl ltd! 
plan for the edition announced by 1 X7 ********* 9* 

Stanley Wells in 19 79 (Modernizing W OIT1CI1 S 

Shakespeare's Spelling, OUP). cannot 

be thought to be just modernizing: it is 1VJ.U VvUltJIll 

emendation. If ancient is a confusion ^ 

between enseyne and ancyen, it is the Sir, - Every poetic movement in our 
confusion of Shakespeare and his post and recent history seems to have 
contemporaries and to '‘correct" the bee " folly documented, with one 
text to ,r Ensign'’ is an awful example of exception: The Hysterical Women s 
what modernization has unleashed Movement (1963-80). We know this 
upon the texts of this and other of our movement existed because reviewers 
older writers. frequently mention it tn relation to 

women poets who appear to have 

musl aS ourrelve™ reacted against iL The , test !i efere ^ e 

m i!fnr An Hnt i y t0 the school, or wave. Introduces the 

r.° r name d of modeS- review of Gillian Clarke’s LetUrfrom a 

afion before the play is no longer 

Shakespeare's. The impact of mod- wh .^ h f An P e S' levenson praises the 
ernizatfon on criticism and the general 

understanding of the work can be use- ,^ a i e ,!L?iL er *5 iJnH" 

folly explored by re-reading Robert ° od 

Graves and Laura Riding's “A Study in S' w J, r u_ fnUnwpd e ^viL h 
nrlnnnl Pnnphinlinn and ^ WOmen Who followed Sylvia Plain , 


Original Punctuation and Spelling" LA 
Survey of Modernist Poetry, 1927). 
And yet we have no properly edited 
old-spelling text of the greatest writer 
in our language. 

One hears, from time to time, that 
OUP does intend to bring out an old- 


women who followed Sylvia Platn , 
women who, apparently, took from 
Plath “those elements best calculated 
to sustain her note of hysteria". 

I do not wish to denigrate Anne 
Stevenson's thoughtful review of 
Gillian Clarke's collection and am only 


spelling text later, though one never °£JSE 

hears this officially from OUP. I hope C!5iu^ tl i£!S t«« ShU « 
it will be sooner rather than later. We 

have already waited too long for It. o » 

OUP has devoted a half-century to it, t^ 51 * 5 of , th * Adrienne Rtch school . 

and there is simply too much editorial InH v>?; 

talent available to do it which is ^ 

currently being squandered on this SSSJEL’ 

mJL‘r “* ^ U,led m0dern - spelllne we of ™h. wo«M ta? BtoS 

'WILL, AM P. WILLIAMS. 


have already waited too long for it, 
OUP has devoted a half-century to it, 
and there is simply too much editorial 
talent available to do it which is 
currently being squandered on this 
foray into the (putted modem-spelling 
market. 

WILLIAM P. WILLIAMS. 

12 Gordon Mansions, Torrington 
Place, London WC1. 

Indo-European 

Languages 

Sir, - John Greppin’a review (July 1) 
of V. I. Georgiev s Introduction to the 
History of the Indo-European Lan- 
guages gaye an accurate assessment of 
this most controversial scholar in what 
may well be the final summation of his 
views. Georgiev has always demons- 
trated a prodigious knowledge of all 


“Sadly", he wrote, they were “aB tame, 
predictable and well-behaved as any 
bloke". 


These are only two amongst many 
examples of reviews and critical 
articles which measure the poets under 
consideration against The Hysterical 
Women’s Movement, but In none of 
them are we given the names of 
members of that movement, or titles of 
the books they white. All we know is 
that their voices were almost uniformly 
“shrill" or “strident". 


trated a prodigious knowledge of all Perhaps the time has come to set the 
the bits and pieces of antiquity, the , record straight, and I should like to 
ancient proper names and the glosses. - suggest . that those who have 
Like Paul Kretschmer, the great class- documented the movement provide a 
leal scholar who -was perhaps his ; list of the women who deserve °ur 
model , he couples his proficiency with scorq ■ 

a bold wid resourceful power of SYLVIA KANTARIS. 

combination, . , 14 ' Osborne Parc, ' Helston, 

. In addition to his speculations about Cornwall. J 
the. linguistic affiliations of Thracians- • 

and Dacians, cited in the review, " . ' 

Georgiev has long been associated with . I?.- IJ - rl Qllf , 
two other hotly disputed issues which • 12* • XI s V^tlX 

are worthy of mention. One U the, so- 

called “Pelasgjati" hypothesis,: Sir. - Leo Labedz, as might be ex- 

elaborated by .Georgiev 1 in his peeled, counter-attacksfLetters, Aug- 
YfLWteJiMt' Sprachwissensci)aft . , ust 5). So, despite my five or six critic- 
(! «•' he aMerlod that ttye pre- . al reviews, I ‘‘sharp many of Carr’s illu- 
HeUenic pDpuUtion of Greece spoke s ipn S and ambiguities 5 ’. Furthermore 
^ Irtdo-Eurbpean lanmage and that c£it praised me76r avoiding “compla- 
• hy workmc out the distinctive ; cent moralising'! hi my own book on 
phonological laws of this npn-attested., Stalinism. . Labedz . asks whether l 
language, he _could supply IE etym-,. Would consider this as ap example 6f- 
^ 0g, ^.i: 0 L attou L i8 ^ Qreek' wordS ;. “guilt by assodatIon". v:Well,. no. 

• 'M 1 * Vwould ask http -whether.. this- 
What exciterfieritl Iq .the.. 195w. this . was meant to reflect on Carr-ordn me. : 
thesis ^ flereeiy attacked; he was , After pUi my books did fe&ture StalinV 

cnrltWrtpn htr thA nntohlA rrmimm-Dnlic -m J'.-t . . . i v. .« ■ 


p/M dnieta-v 
fujc.and TUcha 

isifisA 



wm : 

^ : ; s • ■ 


pwmtitVThe itdighbrii 
; " quite enough frohS : 
:-\'f Phfiosppnteo a bout -| 
p6llHcs“ofe«momlc? 

S* ackbum- writes, 


avtts'iiffe 


rinhrf’- . by my c&O.pttf hedoej 


- teen by my rotlri l) r P bf he does tiOt reap 
• ly deaf With the^uestlqn’bf why Oxford 


What exciterfieritl Iq .the.. 195w. this . was meant to reflect on Carr-ordn me. : 
thesis WM flerceiy attacked; he was , AfterqUi my books did fe&ture Stales 
supported by the notable monographs , orimes rather prorainehUyTls ,, compla- 
^ an i ? nd cent moralising" a virtue? 

'• Jl.- ■ ' ’ami'-- u nder- nd.-'dbujation to describe,;, ft 

^eVpepnical 'tUAi "of. J a ! 
. ^ l % ? W-‘>:de6pbt prior to the period aiwHitifi thev 






that be 


■! inSoilt -ffi* - ^hwtdTyi-fttr .exafqdlp,. qpliecti vizatioh 

Olax • ^‘LStaiiq’jf mass terror' do not- make 

; Jthcrir ^appipnra^ce /Un'tfi- Chapter 7 , 

■ v«v rejected j. enure though 6f ^ course I was aw are oft hem 

- 5 1 ? : •ft tewn/rWtmg Chapter' -lJ Labedi'. 


L,arr arew attention to the fact that ft 
Soviet author had omitted the naraesS 
almost every Soviet diplomat, becauS 
they had perished in the purgctiS 
attitude in those years is indeetfopeoto 
criticism Jput such criticism requires to 
be less smdent and more nuanci. 

Now "Thermidor". Labedz con- 
tinues to make heavy weather of whai 
in the present context, is an irrelevan- 
cy. I did not say that the issue was 
unimportant, only that the passage 
Labedz cited from the Trotsky arefr 
ives, and which had been published in 
1929. did not have the importance he 
ascribed to it. It does show that Trotsky 
did not regard “Thermidor" as a pre- 
cise historical analogy, but surely it 
must be clear that any such analogies 
(eg. Jacobinism, Bonapartism, or the 
^Ctemenceau" thesis) were not meant 
to be taken literally; they were used Iw 

E oiitical men in political struggle, u 
ad never occurred to me that Itcould 
be otherwise. Yes, the “Thermidor" 
analogy does indeed pose problems for 
Marxists. But, unlike Deutscher, Carr 
was not a Marxist. He had no “Marxist 
scheme” to resolve, no allegiance to a 
“classless social structure". So while 
Deutscher devoted fifty pages to 
“Thermidor", for Carr it rated little 
more than a paragraph (in Volume 11) 
as just one sub-aspect of the dilemmas 
■of Bolshevism. Hence my question: 
what has all this to do with Carr? 

I was unaware that my letter had 
constituted an “emotional outburst". 
But I could be pardoned for such an 
outburst in response to Labedz's last 
paragraph. So his critics are uncon- 
cerned with the fate of Stalin's millions 
of Gulag victims, are they? Surely the 
only possible answer is: poppycock) 

ALECNOVE.- 
Centre for Development Studies, 
University of Glasgow, Adam Smith 
Building, Glasgow. 


Psychosexual 

Medicine 

Sir, - 1 was of course as disappointed - 
as any author by Anthony Clares 
somewhat dismissive review (JuIy S) of 
my book, The Making of Love, but that 
is a chance we all take. 

However, that so publicly knowi) a 
psychiatrist should not apparently pwe. 
round time to read lis clinical basis wit □ 
care is less important to me petwpajy • 
than to the future of the work of tw ,- 
Institute of Psychosexual MedtartCi 
which . I attempt to describo rorj 
general readersnip. May I therefore 
put this straight? 

■While the “noetic” chapter MdttP 
may not be to Clare’s taste, the last - 

■ “who. dares' .wins” - is . dot only 
“about premenstrual tension i ana tno 

• menopause”, but. about the fact-tlw, ; 
■•• sexually, aging need not mean despair- 

■ 1 • daresays there is no fo1low?up-J 
surrimarize more- than twenty-nve- 
years' of clinicaL study -by JJS-- 

■ 1 ,300 doctors. I knbw of no otheriWdy, 
of any psychological tneihpu sa , 

; broadly based over such a lopg p^riop- 
-.: Finallyi Clare questions- the i®^’ 1 ' 
ance of “psychoanalytic^ : -*I5 
•in. ’sexual counselling- He^didjWi, 
apparently : take in. that . the wt* • ; 
. is a-new /arid brief psychosonm., 
-application ofpsychoanalysIs.TiO]^: 
the trainirig . is an inTService ; : 
method entailing only 
!. fortnightly. More importautlyi ona 
mYretefences (Elqanor Meat?.^^ 

, 'HeaUhi W8) 'reports a . coihp?!*^ ' 


tlghJed.'ftnd jirifit 


sensible appeal -to; have talk r- even tlm WW q^g^;.«nd^med, easy ta.qjiel 

much despised HighTalk ^aboqVtriiih^ 

in models of lfie groin market of l.plfc 

knowledge id histories of medieval ■ of., f 

villages b commonly .used hy:Phlidr; • 'ii' 

sophers, as.; herd , hy . Blachhuhli lpj/ewy 

to justify ... talk f about- • Truth; , ^q;.; thai)?tttof 

Knowledge. Once ;these / furngs^s - tjtipii VAd^prit- , .iTh|jiis(hc w|qle fqpjt 

' • T 


. sophers, 
to justil 
Knowled 



a. be, a 
Bbojtfk; 

V. 


.^oream’') .With Wore, of * w? -"S-* 
modjfied . Masers .and JohbsOn .tw ■' 
; J Which, We :. know., fo . 

■; ;cenent;:, (0r - ; |pfin . Bancroft* ^ , 

’ .Oxfqtd)ri Opr results. - ww» ^ 

. broSflly fb be^twice.as.eftectlve 

V.thd&e. ■ evep; for thpre mewgow. 

..“sexualdysfoncttepSvwWch. 

. regard : mere symptoms ; at? 

: ' human sexual d^stresB; ■, % 
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Visionaries and victims 


The collective idea 


Stuart Schram 

Jonathan D. Spence 

THe Gate of Heavenly Peace: The 
Chinese and Their Revolution 1895— 

■ 1980 

51 ^Pengujn. Paperback, £4.50. 

The Gate of Heavenly Peace, says 
Jonathan Spence in his preface (to a 
book originally published in 1982 and 
now reissued in paperback), has come 
to symbolize, during the past century, 
popular turbulence, and dreams of 
escape from current realities; but in 
thtssarae period, it “came to stand 
implacably for the power of the state". 

! The polarity thus evoked does indeed 
constitute one of the main themes of 
tP Chinese history since the Reform 
Movement of 1895. Spence returns 
to this theme now and again, 
In particular in parallels between 
the repression of dissenters by the 
Guonundang in the 1930s and 1940s, 
i and their treatment by the Communists 

[ after 1949, but the state does not loom 
large in this book. The emphasis is 
ratner on visions of a better future, 
those who entertained them, and how 
i these dreams were dissipated and 
frustrated. 

To this extent, the subtitle is 
misleading. The book is not about the 
Chinese and their revolution, in other 
words about the revolutionary 
transformation undergone between 
1895 and 1980 by Chinese society and 
the Chinese people as a whole. It deals 
rather with experience of, and 
participation in, revolutionary change 
by a relatively small sample of writers 
1 and intellectuals. There is no 
consistent attempt to define China's 
predicament in political and economic 
terms (as opposed to emotional and 
[ aesthetic terms) . or to analyse with. any 

r rigour the choices available to the 
raters, and what they might have done 
if they had tried. Consequently, there 
is no coherent explanation of why 
i things remained, as they did in the 
| author's view, so bad. 

This need not have been the case, to 
preseht the drama and turmoil of the 
years. 1895-1980 in terms of the 
perception bf events by a literate and 
. articulate, group of observers such as 
, •hose discussed here might have been a 
useful heuristic device in trying to 
convey to a non-specialist audience 
what it‘ felt like to be a Chinese, 
exposed, to national dismembetment, 
Political oppression, grinding poverty. 
. and tl|e collapse of the old cultural 
. utuycife. in some degree, the book 
4oes fulfil such a purpose; the 
Individuals whose cases Spence 

. examines are (or were) privileged 

. witnesses to thpir times, and tneir 
judgments on the contemporary scene, 
*s Well as the author’s own comments, 
.• often penetrating. ■ 

In dealing with a dozen or so cades in 

• relatively brief compass, Spence has 
hap to:. rely to some extent on 
monographic studies, but he has 
^waya gone. beyond these to read the 

primary sources carefolfyi ®dd to cheek 

or f e-translate all the passages selected 
tor quotation. Thus, not .only' in '.the 
.case of thp .three figures, of successive 
generations, whom he has taken as 

• ; “raters bf .the, “main narrative -line” 

l^n^ ^ouwel,. Lu Xun and Ding 
- Mbs), ;but even . :in dealing -with 
Wtonaaes to Whom he devotes only 
telgtively bri^f vignettes, the author 
Siyvalwhys has something new, 
"fodng* aritf'eyocAtive to say.- ; 

1 ' .^e end; Spence (eaves the 

r S^lh ho clear Interpretation, or 
tentative- hypothesis,, regarding 
J >"®^ a fore of the Chinese revolution as- 
: *8 e ’ rioflnite answer to the 

d ;T®*P°h 6f whether or not there was a 
; i : tonrtndous -prio^ss bf change 

!;^ % 'ReE6rm Mbvoment of 18v5 
■!.: 'rw : ythirit ; cah ; be ..called the. 

' 1 1 Vtonese revnliiHnn : ihleit nnl Frif InrW. 


advisers In China ), to view the political 
process neither from the top, nor from 
the bottom, but as it were laterally. 
Just as the Kanaxi (K’ang-lisi) 
Emperor was a secondary figure in that 
book. Sun Yatsen, Chiang Kaishek. 
and Mao Zedong are, as the author 
points out in his preface, secondary 
figures here. Nor is this history from 
below, focusing as in a Marxist 
interpretation on the proletariat, or the 
“masses'', or on the daily lives of 
ordinary people, as in the case of some 
modem Western schools of historical 
writing. 

Instead, Spence concentrates on a 
group of men and women who all 
enjoyed in some degree dlite status, 
and the capacity to influence opinion 
through (heir writings and actions. 
Many of them had (like the Kangxi 
Emperor's trusted bondservant, Cao 
Yin, or Ts'ao Yin) direct access at 
some time and in some degree to the 
holders of power; none of them ever 
actually exercised power himself. 
Moreover, the personal torments of 
these writers and intellectuals are given 
at least as much prominence as the 
impact on their lives of war, famine, 
tyranny and revolution. 

Spence endeavours to set his case- 
studies in a broader context by 
interpolating, every now and then, a 
brief summary of tne political history 
of the times. These -passages* are, 
however, derivative and slightly per- 
functory. (For example, there is no 
mention, in references to the United 
Front of 1923-27 between the Chinese 
Communist Party and the Guomin- 
dang, of the curious form of this 
alliance, known as the "bloc within", 
which influenced so greatly the course 
of events.) They are also sometimes 
inaccurate. (To give only one example. 


Russia with Tolstoy's granddaughter, " 

with Chaliapin, and Lunacharsky. All DeiUllS J. DunCftllSOn 

of this has been covered before in 

the monographic literature (to which - U , M r 
Spence gives full credit), but the Edwin C. Moist 
juxtaposition of such varied visions Land Reform in China and North 
drives home more forcefully (he point Vietnam: Consolidating the 
that the notion of the Western cuitural Revolution at Village Level 

boT s=E^7 “Sf?o r> p M JL p -£V5 n,vcrsi,y of Nor,h Corolin “ 

few privileged intellectuals, and an jv mai' n 

element of ferment and therefore of _ _ ° u 

change, or even of revolution, inthe „ , . „ 

•paralysed and fragmented China of the Th e l an( * policy of Communist parties 
1920s and 1930s. onc ® they are in power is, with few 

exceptions, collectivization; the 


were sent to newly-occupied villages to 
attach class labels to everybody 
(lahourer, poor peasant, middle 

E easant, rich peasant, landlord!; 
angaroo courts '“struggled'’ 
individuals whom the cadres selected 
to he named as "despots” - usually 
civil-war “traitors”; the masses 
"punished” the despots for being what 
they were; and finally Ihe villages' land 
was parcelled up, together often, with 
any movable “fruits of struggle". 
Moisc draws on all types of published 
information but concentrates an 
statistics of results taken from Party 
treatises; he concedes that, for all the 
aopearnnee of DTecision (as over the 


urawn aiso io me iaeai or a unnea controlling all tne masses surplus were hit-and-miss, but cn 

Aslan civilization of “a uniquely value. Why then should the Chinese figures with rough reliabllit 


spiritual nature”, preached by Tagore and Vietnamese parties have started 
during a visit to China in 1924; this off with the opposite policy of a 
particular prophet was rejected, how- vigorous “land reform" to break up 
ever, not only by the radicals but by estates into more or less equal 
many liberal intellectuals, who did not individual holdings? The reason was 
believe the Indian thinker could tell the that Stalin, their model, had to face 
Chinese how to work out the relation- notorious opposition when he 
ship between Western influences and embarked on collectivization. Both his 
their own tradition. Chinese and Ills Vietnamese pupils, 

„ „ * .. therefore, look advantage of 

Broadly speaking, QuQlubm, Ding inequalities of land-holding in tlicir 
Ling and the other Communists countries to curry out a high-sounding 
discussed here shared, in the 1920s and tj Ut ruthless “liind-to-the-ltHcr 
30s, the starkly negative assessment of campaign H s n preliminary to enforced 
Chinese society and culture put collectivization; ns they hoped. 


believe the Indian thinker could tell the 
Chinese how to work out the relation- 
ship between Western influences and 
their own tradition. 

ft 

Broadly speaking, Qu Qlubni, Ding 
Ling and the other Cummunists 
discussed here shared, in the 1920s and 


forward by the non-Party leftist Lu 
Xun, though they had a faith in the 
particular Soviet variant of Western 


execution of the final poift 
through without any fuss. 


(hen went 


the land of the rich peasants had not, in 
1951, been parcelled out among the 


culture which Lu did not wholly share, Edwin E. Moise rightly claims that 
and accepted a discipline which he his is the first survey of land reform in 
would not endure. But, tocut Spence’s China and Vietnam to appear in a 
long Bnd subtle argument short, as the single book. There are in tact many 
Chinese Communist Party, and Mao reasons for linking the actions of the 
Zedong in particular, moved during two Parties - not (east Ho Chi Minh's 
the Yan'nn period towards an in- double apprenticeship under Mao 
creasingly traditional conception of- 'Zedong, In 1924-26 and in 1938-40. 
rule, nnd of their own infallibility, even Moise is right to narrate the two 
Communists such as Ding Ling re- reforms separately, but one could wish 
discovered the value of fearless crit- ' he had spared a little more space for 
icism bv individuals exoressinfi their the similarities and differences, and 


Chinese Communist Party, and Mao 
Zedong in particular, moved during 
the Yan'an period towards an in- 


E oor, as stated on p 363; Mao as well as 
iu supported at this time (he policy of 
leaving the rich peasants largely alone , 
to get on with the job of production.) 
In any case, they add tip to no more 
than about 10 per cent or the text, and 
do not provide a sufficiently clear and 
detailed story Hue, so a reader could 
come to this book with no previous 
knowledge of the Chinese revolution, 
and take Spence's work as the single 
volume that would tell him everything 
about the subject. , 

Nonetheless, this is in many ways an- 
-admirable and impressive work, dis- 
playing great .literary skill, thorough 
ana .memmious scholarship, and such 
raref qualities as imagination and 
originality. Though it does not effect- 
ively encompass the whole massive 
phenomenon of the twentieth-century 
Chinese revolution,, that is almost 
certainly more than can reasonably be 
demanded of any one book. Spence 
illuminates, in a way no one else has 
■ done before, important aspects of the 
revolution; and in Ihe process brings us 
.closer to a full understanding of Us 
meaning. 

Speaking analytically, the crucial 
issue throughout the book is undoubt- 
edly that of the interaction between 
Western influences and the traditional 
Chinese culture, and the painfully slow 
r and- difficult progress towards a new 
- synthesis., Many of us who write about 
nineteenth and twentieth-centp|y. 
China have formulated the problem in 
these terms. Spence's contribution, 
which he is able to make because he 
concentrates on the' intellectuals who 
were at once . the . vehicle of 
Westernizatiort and . the field of 
struggle for .the. interplay of many 
disparate influences, lies’ in teuing u$ - 
not oitiy how some writers .thought . 
about this issue, but what it signified, : 
existentially,, to be thus pulled m 
several dlrectioiisatonCe. 

It is thiscontexi whii* gives broader, 
significance to the details, dwelt on by - 

- JillnUi rtf Vn 


Communists such as Ding Ling re- 
discovered the value of fearless crit- 
’ icism by individuals expressing their 
own convictions, and from the mid- 
1950s, and especially from 1957 


related what was done to Bolshevik 


were hit-and-miss, but credits the 
figures with rough reliability. In the 
absence of Innd registration before or 
after, it is hard to agree with him; Parly 
condemnations or '‘bureaucratism 
denigrated paperwork - no respect for 
old titles, no new titles issued, no 
records kept. Land reform 
consequently was not a measure of 
public administration. 

Moise admits thru it did entail a good 
deni of flogging and killing of 
“despots"; lie then invokes scraps of 
circumstantial evidence, with a lot of 
conjecture, to minimize the 
bloodshed, especially in Vietnam. He 
hazards no guess how the flogging ami 
killing were carried out. It is true that 
"reciuications" and “corrections of 
errors" were oidcTed by both Parties 
after it came out that sume victims had 
not owned any land after all, but these 
look more like Leninist “zigzags" and 
Stalinist purees of “temporary allies” 
than bouts oroad bourgeois conscience 
or accesses of humane social justice. 
The (and reforms and their attendant 
outrages are better understood in the 
light of the "revolutionary violence" 
thm lias followed -not preceded -most 
seizures of power by Communist 
Parties ever since Engels enjoined on 
them the intimidatory Grand' Pcnr of 


1 ^0s ,and espMial lyfram 1957 them the : jntimida.ory M tar of 

onwards, the trend towards the out land reform, the Vietnamese 1 & ^nd 

imposition of total uniformity of Party, for example, was copying other l ant 5 - liquidated, that is. known and 

critics 1 Chinese policies As well, from , the 


thinking strengthened, other' critics Chinese j 
came forward, and the list of victims fbrebodin, 
grew longer. idiocies ill 

1152 mil 

This assessment, while it would .downed ir 
certainly not be accepted as it stands, 
would be recognized to contain . LJn Uii 
substantial elements of truth by the . inform a tic 
current Chinese leadership. Spence's ? l * w *P®P ei 


Thought Reform 


opposition from the very masses they 
idiocies like the fly'swatting campaign • mobilized to do the dreadful deeds and 
(152 million Vietnamese diptera whose interests it was intended to 
.downed in a week).. submerge m collectivism. But not. 


On the face of it, sources of 
information are copious: Party 

newspapers, observer-accounts from 
Western sympathizers in China 
though not in Vietnam - and several 
rare Party treatises the . author’s 


conclusion they could scarcely accept. ... Western sympathizers m <-mnir 
After a carefully balanced account of though not m Vietnam - and several 

positive trends, such as the release and [are lr ,!, re - a - ' s ®i_ J? C hrrtnih? r irt 
rehabilitation of Ding Ling and others, Industrious inquiries have brought to 

and negative facto such as the harsh 1 light. TJio 8^" era l 

sentences on Wei Jingsheng and other recounted before: Party work-teams 


Bias, once for all: when setting off his 
Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution 
a decade or more later, Mao declared 
that wave after wave of land-reform 
terror would be required before the 
New Man could be bred in China. For 
the Vietnamese, land reform has. 
recurred in the guise of permanent civil 
war rather than permanent revolution, 
but it must feel the same; 


dissidents, be asks the rhetorical 
question: "Did -these fails balance out 
in some way ,. . i ?" But then he gives, 
as his answer, a poem which ends: 

tfviiig- 

A net. 

In other words, Chinese society , and 
the Chinese s(ate, remain a net, 


Among this week’s contributors 

Jethro Acwdrth is the nom deplume Eue Kedourie’s books include Islam 
of a leading crossword-. compiler for a and the Modern World , 1980. 
■national newspaper.,.' 

- E.J. Kenney's edition of the Moretifm, 

Chris Baldicx's The Social Mission of .sometimes ascribed to Virgil, will be 

r> L‘.i. 1 inM i_if_ i js .i ■_ ^ 


enmeshing the individual! as Twi English Criticism IMS-1932 was pub- 
Sitting wrote at the time of the Reform lished last week. 


Movement, and Mao Zedong put it in 
1919, discussing the suicide or a young 
•woman forced into an arranged 


SteveN CtiLLiHs is a lecturer in the 
' .Study of Religions at the University of 


published this autumn. 

I. D. McFarlane is Professor of 
French Literature at the University of 
Oxford. 


marriage. I would not venture t° " Br j s i ol ; . V ' 

• assert, at a time when the Party in . 

-I process,- and 1- over '■ the direction Q 1 s : Bn Studies at the University of 

..'change, that Spence is entirely wrong, .. ^ Michael Ramsey was Archbishop of 


change, that Spence is entirely wrong. 
. But at the same time it seems to me 
nvnrlv. simolistic to suwest that 


overly simplistic to suggest that j 0HN Drury is: Dean of Chapel nt 
nothing, has - changed,; nothing can King’s College, Cambridge, 
change, and that, the individual in . . 


confronted with exactly the 
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bridge arid London |n 1921^22; when; 
he consorledyrilh Qold^oribyLowes 
Dickinson; E.JM-; Fortter, H Q. 
Wells, John • .Middleton; -Mufry,: 
•Katherine. MenBfield; tfd I 'ottai; i (JR 
well as his herp' Bertrand And 

learnt- to: ; IqVe 'Shelfey-aW, Hjto; 
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arid 'Aubrey 'Bea^ley m tho i^w 

more unlikely- ^Vironmedt of Qii^ 
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same dilemmas as fifty or sixty years M- R. D. poor h the author of Restsl- 
. ogo. A proper answer to these ques- once: European Resistance to Nazism 
1 tions woulorequire, in my view, an 1940-4 J ( ly76>- . 

■*: analysis of the political system and its ' ; . ' ; 

evolution which i* almost, -wholly, W. Haas Js Emeritus Professor of 
.absent here, .OencralLingulsticsattheUnlversIly 

: ' . of Manchester. . 

Such reservatipns donot. however,. - , . - . • 

' JottN 'HAtx Is Professor of Italian at 

■ -SSI University CoUdge Uindoti. 

' y’ireagofy 1 aTn Shihup Q ng!o Brmn Harrbon js die author Of Drink 

the beglnnlng oi i substaptialivVifiiot ond the,Victorians,'W7\ . 
sriioliy new _phate ift the devehwruoat . , , 

• of the state founded by Mao Ziaong in John hubrell Crook’s The Evolution 
1 1949. XI The Gate tif fieav'enly, Peace Is ’ of Human Consciousness was pub- 
. hot iriet- the, definitive history of the Ifshed In 1980.' 

revbfotitm of the. twentieth . ‘ - ’ 

'century;; it -will ^e. henceforth the STANLEYjoHNsdN IstheMembCrof.the 
' tadWjtentebJe' roThplahiqn to further European parliamebt for wight ahd 
■ fading and.reflection on that topic, Hants Bast- 


Michael Ramsey was Archbishop of 
Canterbury from 19G1 to 1974." • • 

Stuart Schram. is Professor of Politics 
with reference to China at the Uni- 
versity of London. 

David. Shaw is senior lecturer in 
French at the University of Kent at 
Canterbury. 

Bernard Wasserstein is Director of , 
the Tauber Institute at Braodeis Unl- 
veraity, Massachusetts. 

Joachim Whaley Is a Fellow of Robin- 
son College, Cambridge. ■ 

J. j. Wilkes is Professor of Archedc- 
logy of the Roman Provinces at the 
University of LondOn. •' • r 

Vomck’- Wilks’s most recent book, 
co-edited with Karon Sparck-Jones, is 
Automatic Natural Language Parsing, 
1983. 
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Rough but true 


Performing rights 


Charles Nicholl 

Roger Pooley (Editor) 

George Gascoigne: The Green Knight, 
Selected Poetry nnd Prose 

160pp. Manchester: Carcanct. £5.95. 

0 85635 279 9 

The poems of George Gascoigne are 
more often mentioned than read. He 
is usually met with ns an “early" 
or "formative” example of some 
Elizabethan literary mode: the sonnet 
sequence, the blank-verse satire, the 
prose comedy, the proto-novel - 
Gascoigne had a slab at them all. This 
role of literary pioneer is not just 


the Kinwelmarshe brothers, et ai jingoistic drum-beater. He totted up 
- he wrote the excellent “Memories" the body-count, loathed the Dutch L&chlan MackllUlOIi 

variations, and translated Italian plays: allies, praised his Spanish captor De 

Dolce's Giocasta, with Francis Licques, and saw brutalities that made . v rD _ w _ 

Kinwelmarshe, and Ariosto’s / a mock of militaiy discipline: sure, if Jonathan v. 

Suppositi. His version of the latter - this be their order, I had rather be Unredeemed Rhetoric: Thomas 
Gascoignes Supposes - was used by counted a besoigner than a brave 
Shakespeare in The Taming of the soldier in such a band”. As a member 


counted a besoigner than a brave 
soldier in such a band”. As a member 


Unredeemed Rhetoric: Thomas 
Nashe and the Scandal of Authorship 


anaxespearc in me i anting oj me aiwmigsuwiN .™«i™ 19n Inline Hankins University 

Shrew. In the early 1570s, restless and of Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s seafaring {gw- f J ° ,,ns Hopkms L m y 

hounded by creditors, Gascoigne took circle he deeply impressed Gilbert s . 

to soldiering, and joined Sir Humphrey young half-brother, Walter Ralegh. u 1 

Gilbert's unit Ranting the Spanish in whose earliest excursion into print was . , 

the Netherlands. Money problems a poem in praise of Gascoigne’s Steel Jonathan Crewe sees Thomas Nai 

tner decisive G/as. 


the Netherlands. Money problems 
probably prompted another decisive 
step, a most "ungentlemanly” one: in 
1573 he publisheohis first collection of 
poetry, A Hundrcth Sundrie Flowres. 


a poem in praise of Gascoigne’s Steel Jonathan Crewe sees Thomas Nashe’s 
Glass (1576), and whose own later exuberant carnival of language as an 
contemptus mimdi poems owe much to assertion of rhetoric and performance 
Gascoigne's vision. against the univocal notion of truth by 

which thev are customarily disciplined. 


Romance and religious poetry are the 
escape routes which Nashe does not 
take and, to pm it otherwise, he is as 
frightened by the latent deconstructs 1 
power of his work as his reader. Crewe 
is humanist enough not to wrest the - 
work wholly from its maker, and is 
therefore able to persuade us that the 
terror Nashe evokes in Gabriel Hamy 
and his progeny may indeed be related 
to the hell of shifting significations 
Nashe uncovers. 


It is.a hell because, as Crewe shows 
Nashe is not as liberated as he seems! 
Jonsonian comedy serves to remind us 
that “humour" is entrapment: it is a 


73 he published his first collection of Gascoigne’s vision. against tne umvocat notion oi iruui dy juuaumun nnucuy serves iu remind us 

,,ry, AH,, Fiores. A nood f0asroign;worf;s ap 

!*JJJ is h .?L d ' P !S? VSPtSi P r.l- re ii^! 57 -^' Kristeva’s* discussion of Menippenp Alchemist in this context, as in Face we 


role of literary pioneer is not just Gascoigne’s life which gives the his’ poetry, The Posies, including 
modern labelling: by 1589, twelve Hundred! Sundrie Flowres its dis- bowdlerized version of Master F.J.; 


years after his death, Nashe was tine live voice. Amid the predominant 
describing him in just these terms ' j ove |y r jcs runs a wry. intimate vein 
ns one who “first bent the path to, n f autobiography. In “Gascoigne’s 
poetic heights achieved “since his, Woodnmnsnip . :i nobleman jokes 


ns one who "rust near me pain m 
poetic heights achieved “since his 
departure' 1 . 

In bulk, Gascoigne's alliterative, 
semi-proverbial style is hard to digest. 
He scents - another favourite term - 
“transitional”, having neither the 
Tudor grace of ills predecessors, Wyatt 
and Surrey, nor the intellectual daring 


woodman stupj , a nooiemim joxes. 
about Gascoigne's bad aim with 
a bow: this he takes as n rueful, 
metaphor for his life of discarded 
hopes and missed opportunities, as 
courtier, lawyer, lover, farmer. 


“transitional”, having neither the courtier, lawyer, lover, farmer. Passage, which he also saw through “88 ,CM1VC - . This j S( then. a forceful and in- 

Tudor grace of his predecessors, Wyatt philosopher, soldier - ’’Believe me, publication. At Kenilworth in July Crewe proposes that Nashe teresting book. It must be read with 
and Surrey, nor the intellectual daring Lord, the case is nothing strange:/He 1575 he scripted, and performed in, acknowledges rhetoric, a decentred ca ution, though: in a passage dealing 

of the later Elizabethans. Yet for all shoots awry almost at every mark.” A Leicester’s sumptuous entertainments system, as parasitic on idealism but w | t h informers in Lenten Stuffe, Crewe 

this Gascoigne was himself, and Roger later poem in the same mood - “The for the Queen. On the crest of that he uses it to unsettle his reader and invents difficulties which simplv do not 


ms paeiry, me rosier, inciuaina a discourse in the footnotes to Un- 

nSE An'nf adeemed Rhetoric , because Crewe 
verse translation. The ^pbleArtof stlares with her an interest in Bakhtin 
Venerie, his ‘"noyative smire.T/ie Steel d j th disruptive, anarchic forces 

Glass, and its stage companion, The . R e „ B i„ Bnce fln near<: to renress- 

St £ .shee.msjk 

[The Drum of Doomsday ) and **u 0 o re «jvelv innovative rending" of 

mouthed ^Dmtkar&y'a {retore’to Na ^ e and - a,thou 8 h the positmn it 
aSSSl Sf of the C^West noveI ’ U is certainly 


C hilosopher, soldier - ’’Believe tnc, 
ord, the case is nothing strange:/He 


publication. At Kenilworth in July 
1575 he scripted, and performed in. 


the Renaissance appears to repress: 
the publisher describes this book as an 
“aggressively innovative reading” of 
Nasne and, although the position it 
takes is hardly novel, it is certainly 
aggressive. 

Crewe proposes that Nashe 
acknowledges rhetoric, a decentred 


see rhetoric unable to leave the circuit 
of servility. Where the play is used is to 
parallel Nashe’s creation of a fallen, 
urban poetic to replace the poetry that 
fails him. Rhetoric may enslave its 
user, and Crewe finds in Nashe 
the compulsions and sado-masochism 
which enact that condition at the 
psychological level. 


This is, then, a forceful and in- 
teresting book. It must be read with 
caution, though: in a passage dealing 


is himself, and Roger later poem in the same mood - “The for the Queen. On the crest of that he uses it to unsettle his reader and 
selection is just what Green Knight’s Farewell to Fancy*’ - popularity and success, he sickened. In the reader's preconceptions. So far, 
ing him out. I lere is gives Poole y’s selection its title.- This October 1577, at the home of the poet this sounds like the routine decon- 
t- tough, humorous, Green Knight is not the implacable George Whetstone, he died, aged struction job, and in many ways the 
elher with a selection axe-man of medieval romance, but the about thirty-eight. book's tone supports that. However, 

... - ~ 1 Nashe is an author who resists his 

generic death. As Crewe says: . 


this Gascoigne was himself, and Roger later poem in 
Poolcy's slim new selection is just what Green Knight' 
was needed to bring him out. Mere is gives Pooley’s 
the poe t at his best - tough , h umorous , Green Knight 
vocbI, direct - together with a selection axe-man of me 
-from his less-known prose works: his disappointed I 
love intrigue, The Adventures of mirror. A ch; 
Master FJ. (1573): his “Notes of “long George 
Instruction" on verse-making (1575); Withipoll, and 
his news pamphlet. The Spoil of of “Dan Bai 
Antwerp (157o), a finely clipped Discourses" - 
piece of front-line journalism. torments of n 

Gascoigne's brief, crowded career Muse, it is nol 
has the typical flavour of the young snme h 1 * 10 ™ 16 
Elizabethan “gent”. His father. Sir In his prime 
John, was a Bedfordshire landowner: was a man o 

JP, MP, staunch Catholic react ionnry. author: the si 
Bom in about 1539, George was quam Mercun 
probably educated at Cambridge and saw straight, li 
certainly at Gray's Inn (1555-57). After variously a-' 
the accession of Quben Elizabeth he prisoner of wr 
sparkled hopefully at court, but was the sacking of 
"cast off" in L563 and retired back to Voyage into V 
Bedfordshire to nurse his debts. He given entire, it 
married, farmed, fought occasional crackling stor 
duels and frequent law-suits, and com- races over i 
posed poems. In 1565 he returned to something bj 
legal studies, at Gray's Inn. For his liter- Fruits of War 
ary friends there - Alexander Neville, : of Antwerp 


axe-man of medieval romance, but the 
disappointed face of George in the 
miTror. A chatty verse letter from 
“long George" to his friend Bat 
Withipoll, and the downbeat ending 
of “Dan Bartholomew's Dolorous 
Discourses" - “I thus bewray the 
torments of my time:/Bear with my 
Muse, it is not as it was” - catch this- 
same intimate note. 


As a stylist Gascoigne was partially 
eclipsed by the successes of Euphuism 
andneo-Platonic sonneteering, but his 
virtues undoubtedly surface again, in 
the verse satires of Donne and Hall, in 
the pamphlets of Greene, Nashe and 
Dekker. More, Gascoigne gave a kind 


at he uses it to unsettle ms reader ana invents difficulties which simply do nol 
e reader’s preconceptions. So far, exist. Part of the problem is created by 
is sounds like the routine decon- selectiveness of his quotation, part 
-uction job, and in many ways the jjy an apparent wish to be clever 
10k s tone supports that. However, instead of serious. Crewe makes 
ashe is an author who resists his • heavier weather of pronouns than Is 
nenc death. As Crewe says: , usual, and by being obsessed with 
The privileging of rhetoric to the Nashe's textuality bypasses his rapidity 
exclusion orany competing principle and intermittent carelessness. This 
of utterance or interpretation rep- book is not wholly reliable in detail, 


of shape to the Elizabethan writer: 

ne mt a provincial-born, socially mobile, in- ' 

In his prime in the 1570s Gascoigne dividualist, the intellectual with a 
as a man of action and a popular commercial touch. Boasting his own 


resents a formal or philosophical 
possibility, yet this is not a possibility 
extensively developed in the work of 
Nashe and his peers. Despite some 


and it won't do to say of possible 
misrepresentation that “in the case of 
so uncandnical an author the offense 


was a man of action and a popular 
author: the soldier-poet, "tarn Marti 
quam Mercurio" , wno lived Hard and 
saw straight. In the Netherlands he was 
variously a- government agent, a 
prisoner of war, and an eye-witness of 
the sacking of Antwerp. “Gascoigne’s 
Voyage into Holland, An. 1572", here 
given entire, is a superb action-poem, a 
crackling story of naval warfare that 
races over its rhyme-scheme like 
something by Browning. As “The 
Fruits of War” (1575) and The Spoil 
of Antwerp show, he was no 


Nashe and his peers. Despite some may be considered pardonable”. As 
reversals of polarity, loco! rather Crewe seems to acknowledge, his 


disreputablllty Nashe said, "I have 
sung George Gascoigne’s Counter- 
tenor”, meaning he had done a spell in* 
the Counter, the debtor’s prison. He 
had no particular line in mind, just an 
image of Gascoigne - who was indeed 
imprisoned for debt ill 1570- as a man 
of the world, a poet of hard realities. 
Gascoigne will survive, and all the 
better Tor this new anthology. His 
poems, as he once said of his “metres”, 
are “but rough in many places, and yet 
they are truer.. • 


than general in extent, what emerges 
as a more serious possibility is 
anxiety about rhetorical encroach- 
ment or fear of the seemingly 
inexhaustible (malign, hidden) im- 
plications of rhetorical performance. 


argument is not entirely convincing, 
but it takes the Nashe problem 
seriously and offers some useable ideas 
about it. A lively book on Nashe rather 
than the problem would now be 
welcome. 


The reader chastened 


Radical powers 


Chris Baldick • 

Heather Glkn 

Vision add Disenchantment: Blake’s 
• Song* and Wordsworth's Lyrical 
Ballads ’ 

399pp.- Cambridge University Pres?. 
£25 (paperback, £9.95). 

0521250846 


The fools' of the contrast Is less on In Vtiion and Disenchantment in turn 


Nicholas. Spoliar 

JaN Fergus 

Jane Austen and the Didactic Novel: 
Northanger Abbey, Sense and 
Sensibility and Pride arid Prejudice 


31989 3 


■ the undermining of cliches or of reflect those of the tradition: All 162pp. Macmillan. £20. 

■ controversial moral terms than- on the way from Cobbett’s “The Thing" 0 33 31989 3 

■ the degree .to ; which .Blake and . to E. P. Thompson’s “exte/ntinisrh , “ • 

. Wordsworth envisage . a ; 'positive .English radical writers have 1 made it 'font Austen. and the Didactic Novel 

answer to' the social problems which 'almost a principle* to name their m ?y. perhaps lay claim to a certain 

. contemporary radicals met with largely 1 adversary only with the utmost of originality as the only study of the 

negative protest. "There is nothing imprecision. Glen’s terms, uraally. author to limit itself almost exclusively 


theatre in Jane Austen - literally so in 
the case of the interrupted play ifl 
Mansfield Park - but when it comes to . 
Interpretation the reader tends to be.- 
guided by the author, as in -the esse ot - 
Elizabeth Bennet’s misludgments or 
General Tllney’s caddishness. Tw ■ 
confident and pervasive moral.; _ 
discriminations of the author provide 
an equivalent for us to that rate • 
apply to, which settled everything-, . 
which sustains Fanny Price. , 

The lack. of ail appropriate faro**;, 

work is notably apparent m toe 


„ * • t , . , „ liberating oboot demystification as 

399pp,Qom«ndge University Pres*. . such”. Heather Glen argues, and she, 
£25 (paperback, £9.95). • '• accordingly attributes greater radical 

0521250846 power to “The Ecc Ho Ing Green” and 

T " “ ’ ~ ‘‘Infant Joy” than to the Songs of 

Ttoo; collections of paemg as close. in. Experience,, finding in’ the former a 
: time,- subject-matter and apparent vision of potential mutuality - a vision 
simplicity as Lyrical Ballads and neglected,^ '-then -as' now., by a dead-, 
Blake s ; Songs seem to cry put for locked radicalism. 

S-S* .«•*■ C'en sees 
unlil now. Henlher Gten answers: Wordswrll. point, ng away from su* 
the . need well In Vislon and P"*™ 1 “ areiy as Slake pomis 

btsehchnnimertr. tilth a work-: of towards them. His isolated voice seeks 


; .- V '■ ' " • - - 'infant Joy” than, to the Songs of ', "polite. frame of reference”, that the 

.ecnons or poems as close, in . Experience, finding in’ the former a , life of his neighbours mirrored that of 
iDject-matter ^ and ^a^parent vision of poten tjal miituality - a vision : “(he polite classed’, and that Blake too 
" and neglected, then- as now,, by a dead-, 


work is notably apparent mu* 
discussion of Northanger Abbey , wWca , 
is treated as a burlesque different from 
Jane Austen’s other novels “in almw - 
every possible way", lacking senous or 
moral content, and with a heroine wno i 
is “comic throughout". It should 
obvious that Catherine’s discoveries 
about her true and her false menus.; 
necessarily involve moral' oi^ 



S need -well : in. Visiqn .. and u- i '5' “■ H 

■ehchantineht, Vyith a work • of HiSJSoiated voice seeks 

fl, 5 ulOUs closri r^din&'informeij at .®^ u ^ n ^^jT' d |]iy : 

rcvery t’iifn.by^ a’detailed strise -cKf r llie* ,n 
pdfittoril'tinrf cu. ItUra j 'Content ofthc.two 2^*S£ p JEifi^nt- iiSiP, re r? r ^! ; 

•: cpiiettijonsi-: .l*he .:s(wrigth.;:of^ = 

iSdlyst Is its : grOu tiding i! In mOre.s«dsitlye,than such a :; 

examination of 'llte mfopr genres thereadingkr ■. 

.(Children- a ifoaks njtd ^‘ntBgteine.ve^ .°^ : 

- widtlrt' arid against. which Biake and MJlsculjng Hut ney;er. fpreed. 


5 ' sharp and exact, blur at just this point, to her first three novels. Jan Fergus is treated as a burlesque d 

leather Glen argues, and she. On a single page we • read that finds her subject In the comparison of Jane Austen’s oilier novels in aimwi 

»ly attributes . greater radical Wordsworth belonged to “the polite them with eighteenth-century models, every possible way", lacking senous «r 

“The EccHoing Green” and : culture’’, arid shared with Coleridge a and in Jane Austen’s manipulation of .moral content, and with a heroine wiw i 

t » _ - • f . .“polite. frame of reference”, that the her readers’ responses. She pays is “comic throughout". It snouitrw 

i , life of his neighbours mirrored that of tribute to the sophistication of the obvious that Catherine s discoveries 

i: “(he polite classes^’, and that Blake too novelist’s techniques, " discussing about her true and her false menus.; 

was patronized by a “polite society”. NorthangerAbbey in its relation to necessarily involve m0ra (i r ,h^ 

. u Pol(te ,, is certainly an important term Qothip ^ arid sentimental ' literary criminations, as do, at a runner 

. ' in the period examined, but' to allow it / conventions/ and Pride and Prejudice remove, Henry Tllney’s capacity 

such : prominencei in the diainosis is with reference to Cecilia and Sir .nice distinctions, and ms awarqnessoi 

- circularly self-defeating. Charles Grandison. Like Northanger cliches of feeling and language: ik. 

s A further irritation is the Ab ^' and ^ scen es book', is wrorisinciy seen as i o, 
..overloading of the notes with lavish 8 ‘ bookish work - ln which the “bnlliant and calculated 1 w 

I , quotation 11 - frdm^Glen s ^ favburito TMder!s>xpectatlpns m jolted,, and mnnipulaUVe technique, and A* 
modern : rfforaUstS/ ilwhose ' nebulous fttpntlob is drawn to the conventions some minor misreadings. « ™ 


nice distinctions, and ms awaiqu**-; 
cliches of feeling and language. ™ , 
book' is ^surprisingly seen as “J.- ; 
“brilliant and calculated la 
manipulative technique, and Jhere ■».• • 
some minor misreadings, as wn 5" 
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contemporuricji'plntit 
• - ai Ihe tnie'-suggrists,' 


response. - vyor 
that, (lie exerci 

disadvantage 1 

: tentative ly: v -j 

Ballalfs- but'« 
never; allowed 
clumsy brittle'' 






rewa comments, ttus iC, TsV n i\> - - ?;■ •; .*. 

ways a disappiointing by J; " ‘ -/i- 

arifyn 1 Butler’s 1975 The comparison of Jane Austen wm. . 

ted tonic, .With its, her forerunners is |ej.s-proddouyeiM ;• . 

.•■.' drilling of. the i might have been hoped, becauseofl^J 
stenandthe Didactic: unuke'ness to Pride and Ptejudiuf* . „ 
sterhatfo study of its the Richardson and, Burney novelM ; 
riy riies.- above the ; larger, sam pie - of npvels, )>enit»“5J . 
ideal currehqy, Jane- fuller- generalizations,, might 
ns ate found, to.be suited Ste- author's purposes rwjj! . 
ic" because of her Paradoxically,’ the discussion i-ot • • 

leasing inst rdc lion < . Austen’s later novels is firmer than icsi. .. . 
it /bdr teachings are of the earlier ones, though throughout 
books rather than > the book difficulties of definition. 
n as oreceo ts. a fact tn h(» hv the author s i®* 8 ?? - . V 


emptionsr md'ntfypi ^judgments; -..Her,- i-are; bqing mad 
thesis that the. reader is. encouraged : in $ensS and • 
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:S . explaining 


i”., -Surely folse disuiK. ^ 

made when we are old - 
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The class of the unfree 


Richard Hellie 
Slavery in Russia, 1450-1725 
776pp. University of Chicago Press. 
£31150- 

0 226 32647 0 

A glance at the index of any mod- 
em work on medieval or modern 
European history will reveal how 
seldom the word “slavery” occur. It is 
as though slaves played but a small part 
in the social structure and economy of 
Europe, compared to the world of 
antiquity, the Middle East, the Far 
East or the New World. Yet in Rom- 
ance and Teutonic languages the 
very word for slave, “scTavus”, has 
been identified since the ninth century 
with Slav, for the unfortunate 
population of medieval Rus’ was sold 
into slavery, in Europe as well as in the 
East, by its own princes. After the 
disappearance of Kievan Rus’ and the 
Ottoman conquest of the Crimea, 
Muscovy remained the principal 
supplier of the slave-markets of Kefe, 
Istanbul and Venice, as a consequence 
of the almost annual Tartar raids over 
two centuries, which usually netted 
several thousand victims a year. There 
were Russian and Polish slaves in 
Germany, Italy and Spain, and, as late 
as 1678, Russian slaves in the galleys of 
Marseilles. 

These slaves were either captured in 
war or seized in order to be sold. 
Richard Hellie’s Slavery in Russia, 
I45(F-1725 deals with a somewhat 
different kind of institution. Hellie’s 
name is well known to students of 
Russian history as that of the author of 
Eiuerfment and Military Change in 
Muscovy, published in 1972, a work of 
fundamental importance for the 
understanding of the evolution of pre- 
Petrine Russia in general and serfdom 
io particular. His new book is a most 
welcome addition to the growing 
number of scholarly studies in English 
oo Muscovite Russia and reveals the 
nme masterly combination of analysis 
and synthesis. As he has pointed out 
elsewhere, slavery in Russia has not 
aroused the same interest as Berfdom, 
possibly because its extent has not been 
appreciated in spite of the fact that the 
Choc of 1649 contains more articles on 
s “very than on any other topic and that 
naves may have numbered 10 per cent 
of the population. . 

Soviet historiography has also 
tended to neglect the subject, even to 
«ny its importance. Nevertheless, 
wice the death of Stalin Soviet 
blstorians have been able to come to 
gnps with the problem of the large- 
rae presence of slaves In a society 
’ulegeej tq be feudal In Marxist terms, 
aud have written a number of valuable 
ponographs on the subject. Hellie has, 
™y®ver, cast his net much more 
widely, and has analysed some 2,500 
jocunients, drawn mainly from the 
Novgorod area, and dealing with sales 
contracts, dowries, wills, etc, 
^PP«mented by a quite fascinating 
series of lawsuits before the Slayery 
uiancellery and by prosopographical 
studies _ of Muscovite slave-owners. 


that, surprisingly enough, the Slavery 
Chancellery showed itself fully 


preconcepti 


m wnidt he has set it. He ranges from 
Unn®, Thailand, - hntiquirir, ' thri 
.uttwnan empire, Africa and the New 
OT, to tne ; Amerindians of (he 
JXn h 'West Pacifid coast, who prac- 
■S.3.\PBrficularly harsh form of 
hi which slaves were killed dnd 
torown Into the sea as a. demonstration 
. " owners’ contempt for wealth. 

has divided his book into a 
gJL part, .dealing with the: law 1 of 
Jf*»w,anda second part, dealing With 
^ toddogy of slavery. - In the first 
he discusses the evolution of 
. : 'ob3 tfom the fifteenth, century 
omitting, : however, any 
slavS?i°0! ,e debate on'the nature of, 
E revan Rus’ Thisis oerhaps 
since in the fifteenth 
diffSZ. were at least ; eiaht 
w-r-K ^bds of slavery, including 
• slaves, debt slaves, military 

; Sfc ; . «ta. .tei, etc! Hellie 
’ t a w of the land, as it 

faiSn* v Haters and .slaves, Blave 
Procedure, lawsuits 
Ctc^S 5 wilere over fugitive slaves 
. ; X^Mraws attention to the fact 
. :• .*• 

/f’-k-';, 1 '.. . • . • 

, ' ■*" ”■ 


conscious of the law, attempted to 
apply it and was not often influenced 
by the social status of the disputants. 
The examples Hellie gives of suits 
between owners, and particularly the 
lengthy saga of Daniel Big Beard’s 
attempt to win his freedom on the ■ 
grounds that he had been illegally 
enslaved, show Muscovite justice in an 
unexpectedly good light. 

in the sociological section of his 
book, Hellie proceeds to discuss the 
“image" of the slave, not, be it noted, 
at all like the black slave of pop- 
ular imagination, but more like “the 
late twentieth century dependent 
American welfare recipient”, his social 
origins, mobility, slave demography, 
occupations, flight, transition to 
freedom and the use made of freedom, 
and finally the slave-owners them- 
selves. This sociological section is 
profusely equipped with tables 
illustrating an enormous number of 
different aspects of slave and slave- 
owner life, for instance the time of year 
in which slaves were bought and sold, 
the age pyramid of Muscovite slaves, 
or the hair and eye colour of those who 
had sold themselves into slavery. I 
hope Hellie will forgive me if 1 regard 
these tables, obviously a sociologist's 
dream, as a historian's nightmare and 
take his figures on trust. Faced with 
such a monumental achievement it 
seems almost presumptuous to do 
more than retail its conclusions. 
Nevertheless some comments and 
questions come to mind. 

First of all, the profound crisis in 
Muscovite political , social and 
economic structure in the years 1580- 
1613 affected slavery as much as 
serfdom, which went through the first 
stages of consolidation in precisely this 
period. The impact of slavery on the 
development of serfdom still needs 
much research, but evidently the crisis 
of the turn of the century had a 

K " >und effect on the process of 
ng labour to its employer. Hellie 
shows that among the surviving forms 
of slavery at that time, the one with a 
future was that known as kabnl'noye 
kholopstvo, which he translates as 
limited contract slavery. It was a form 
of slavery which enabled a man (or 
woman) to borrow asum of money, the 
principal of which he was torepay in a 
year, and the interest of which he was 
to work off in labour. Failure to repay 
the principal would convert him Into a 
full Hereditary slave of bis creditor. 

There still survived at the time a 
substantial number of so-called 
“dlitc slaves”, who might own, slaves 
themselves, and who performed the 
functions of managers or officials for 
great lords, or even the tsar. The values 
which justified this kind of 61ite slaveiy 
seem to have derived from a very 
ancient sense that no free man could 
ever consent to be the servant 
of another. (How different from 
feudalism, with its emphasis on 
personal service and loyalty to a feudal 
overlord. Presumably no young people 
of good family were ever sent to serve 
as pages or maids in the houses of great 
lordsln order to learn manners and the 
way of the world.) But there was a 
whole range of not necessarily menial 
tasks which needed to be performed, 
such as managing estates. or acting as 
the agent of a lord in his private or 
official capacity. Since no free man 
would torve, such tasks had to be 
carried out by slaves. 

This Is the mentality reflected in the 
statute of 1597, which ( total); 
eliminated the concept of servant 
and replaced; it by the. slavey The 
statute affected both slaves and^the 
hitherto free. It enacted that any free 
person 'who had served another rot, 

1 more than six months voluntarily must 1 

be converted info a slave on a limited 

‘service contract; and if a slave had 
borrowed money, he was no longer to 
be allowed to repay the principal but 
was to remain a slave. This law, 
as Hellie puts it, expresses the 
government “aoyjMdy who 

was a servant sBOlild be a slave .On-, 
the other hand, the slave-owner abo 

suffered a diminution of his property 
rights since the limited 
had to be manumitted pn the 'death of 
his master, This meant th« the ojmer . 

. couid rtotsell him, though he rouldM - 

■ did give him away - as part of a dowry. 


I.de Madariaga 

Strange as it mav seem, just as slavery 
was being eliminated in the rest of 
Europe in favour of servants, su in 
Russia a type of slavery was being 
Strengthened and servants were being 
finally eliminated. 

Yet if wc bring together the specific 
.features of Russian kholopstvo, wc 
find that there was no slave-market in 
Muscovy; slaves were to an over- 
whelming extent insiders who “sold” 
themselves, that is to say the act of sale 
was theirs, ultimately, however harsh 
the economic or psychological 
pressures which drove them to it. Slnve 
and slave-owner had the same ethnic 
background and the same speech. 
They shared the same faith and 
worshipped in the same church. The 
slave marriage-tie was respected and 
the slave woman accompanied her 
husband in cases of disputed owner- 
ship. Moreover, Muscovite slaves 
seem on the whole not to have been 
used for productive economic pur- 

E ases, whatever the situation may 
ave been in Kievan Rus’. They might 
sometimes be settled on farms, or 
employed as agricultural labourers. 
More usually, a slave was employed as 
a household servant, or as a mounted 
fighting-man, a groom or a baggnge- 
train attendant. The number ot 6 file 
slaves began to decline in the 
seventeenth century as the government 
developed its own impersonal agencies 
of administration, unconnected with 
private households, but slaves could 
still kiss the cross (take the oath) on 
their masters’ behalf in lawsuits ana act 
as their advocates. 

Gearly, if slavery be regarded os a 
postponement of imminent death then 
Muscovite slavery offered a way out in 
time of famine, war and devastation, 
for the inadequate, the incompetent, 
the unlucky and the disadvantaged, in 
u country where all forms of charity, 
whether private or monastic, were 
conspicuous by their absence. One 
would seek in vain in Muscovy for the 
soup-kitchens of -Spanish convents. 
Hellie produces a great deal of 
evidence to support the view that 
slavery provided a haven in bad times. 
More slaves sold themselves, to a wider 
range of owners, and at a lower price 
during the famine years of 1601-03. 
And though the bolder spirits, having 
recovered from the short-term crisis 
which had led them to sell themselves 
la the first place, often fled to freedom 


on the periphery, vet many slaves freed 
oil the death of their owner promptly 
sold themselves to a similar type of 
owner, having lost the will-power to 
struggle oti independently. 

All these features suggest (hat 
Muscovite slavery was so unlike the 
type of economic slavery associated for 
instance with the New world that one 
wonders if the same word should be 
applied to both systems. Hellie argues 
that it should, and points to the fact 
(hat though (he process of enslavement 
was different, tne actual power of the 
slave-owner over the slave was the 
same. The slave had no peculiuni, no 
choice uf employment or residence or 
wife. The fact that he was by and large 
belter treated came about mainly 
because he was part of the family, ana 
it did not give him any more rights 
when it came to the crunch . While what 
Hellie says is doubtless (rue in the 
perspective of comparative slavery 
over time and space, nevertheless, for 
the modern non -specialist reader 
whose idea of slavery derives mainly 
from the New World, (he fact that a 
human being makes the initial decision 
himself and is not captured, torn away 
from his homeland and delivered into 
nn alien culture is surely fundamental. 
Within the context of European 
slave ownership in modem history, 
Muscovite “slavery" is unique. 

If the motive of the slave was 
economic security, what was the 
motive of the slave-owner? Con- 
sidering the normnl cost of buying 
a slave (averaging two rubles com- 
pared to twenty or thirty in the 
slave-markets of Venice or Kefe) and 
the cost of feeding him throughout the 
year, Hellie argues that slave-owning 
came into the category of status- 
i orientated conspicuous consumption. 

, This may well be true of great 
: magnates, yet clearly one servant at 
: least was a necessity for a low-grade 
: military servitor, and when you cannot 
. employ a servant, you must buy a 
f slave. The military servitor needed a 
l servant on campaign, the married 
. military servitor needed servants for 
• household duties. Hellie notes the use 
i of slaves for drawing water, hewing 
wood, kitchen gardening etc, and 
l argues that it was the use of slaves 
; which made it possible.to keep women 
i in the seclusion from which Peter the 
Great Finally and forcibly delivered 


The lower orders 


Joachim Whaley 

Hermann Rebel 

Peasant Classes: The Bureaucratiz- 
ation of Property and Family 
Relations under Early Habsburg 
Absolutism 1511-1636 
354pp. Guildford: Princeton 
Umverrity Press/ £28.20.. 

0 691 05366.9 ~ . - 

Is it possible to explain the transition 
from feudal to modem society? Most 
historians are at a loss when they 
confront this question; Those who 
have attempted an silver, have ddije 
so on a broad canvas. The traditional 
view, held by scholars like Otto 
Brunner and Gerhard Oestfelch, was 
that the key to change lay in the 
way that early modem monarchs 
systematically rationalized the 
complex social and legal Structures of 
the feudal world. More recently, 
historians such as Perry Antjerson and 
Immanuel Wallersteln nave insisted on 
examining (he problem in terms of 
the emergence of a capitalist world 
economy. Whatever the differences 
between the two schools of thought, 
the arguments of both are weakened by 
their extreme generality. Almost 
invariably reality turns out to be 
infinitely more t»mpicx than theory, 
and the abstract mode! of change fails 
when wmfronted with the facta. In 
, particular f such models tell ; us, little 
about the lives of the: peasants, the 
great majority of the population : 
Hermann 1 Rebel, share* a common 
unease with j (he grand models and' 
rightly maintains that empirical studies 
a tqne ' $an provide 1 V mpre • -adequate 
answers. His own book purport to be 


such a study which, its author hopes, 
will open up new avenues of inquiry. 
It is unlikely to succeed. Rebel 
criticizes his predecessors for the 
generality, and crudity of their 
assertions, but his own answer is to 
■ resort to a more complex theory which, 
as it is elaborated in this book, is all 
.but incomprehensible. His categories 
of analysis, based on a Weberian 
distinction between class, status and 
power, are so obscure that one 
wonders why they were necessary in 
die first place. The difficulty of the 
concepts is not alleviated by : (hc 
author’s positively brutpl Way with 
: words.; * , • . 

' Rebel’s book is concerned with the 
reinterpretation of a a familiar story - 
the way in which the Habsburg 
. monarchy was gradually able to extend 


its power over its territories between 
1550 and 1650, He argues that it is 
impossible to understand this process 
unless it is examined from the point of 
view of the victims, the peaumts. This 
'is a reasonable -enough corrective to 
(he conventional approach. But Rebel 
. does not satisfy the expectations which 
he arouses. Most of his book is devoted 
to a detailed analysis of some 860 
peasant household inventories from : 
Upper. 'Austria covering the period - 
. -loWMO. Not surprisingly, he finds tha( 
peasant society ^as more complex than 
Is sometimes assumed, and that dif- 
ferences in wealth, status arid powpr 
often 'generated considerable tensions . 
with Ifti {. These Vyere liable to erupt in 
violence at times o( general economic 
nftd political crisis, as in (he 1620s and 
1630s, so that peasant rebellion against 
the political and- religious pdflelea-af ' 
the crown could aasuita'e the character 
.of what : Rebel .likes to call V a “class - ' 


them. But lie docs not mention slaves 
in (he domestic economy. This seems 
a singular omission. There were 
presumably stove wet-nurses. Women 
must have concerned themselves with 
brewing, baking, washing, mending 
and making clothes, preserving, even It 
spinning and weaving was done by 
peasant women. Married servitors 
would need female slaves fur these 
tasks (even Parson Woodforde had two 
maids and a man). Hellie notes that 
male slaves far outnumbered female 
slaves in surviving, records, and he 
attributes this fact to the practice of 
female infanticide. But is it possible 
that women could remain servants 
without becoming slaves'/ Or that 
single women, whether slaves or 
servants, were simply not counted 
because they were far too insig- 
nificant? 

Unlike serfdom, slavery in Russia 
ended with barely a whimper. Hellie 
does not study the process in any 
detail, and the most recent relevant 
work, by E. V. Anisimov, came out 
after his own hook was published, ft 
was of course the quite incidental 
achievement of that terrible slut- 
pUficatcur, Peter the Great. Dis- 
regarding completely (lie property 
rights of his subjects, Peter gnve 
freedom to slaves who volunteered for 
the armed forces tn the extent that ti 
large proportion of the army in its eurly 
years wds composed of ex-military 
slaves. But the rate of the slaves was 
bound up with that of the serfs on the 
introduction of the poll-tax in 1721. It 
was a tax designed exclusively fur the 
upkeep of the army, and logically 
enough it was not levied on army 
officers (ie, (he nobility) or on soldiers. 
It was levied on sens, who were 
engaged in productive occupations, 
but not on slaves, who merely received 
o wage or maintenance. But it proved 
too difficult to maintain the distinction 
between different kinds of labour, and 
in January 1723 the impatient tsar 
decreed (hat all stoves and peasants be 
jointly placed on the tax-rolls. Like a 
slave, a serf could now be sold without 
land, or taken off (lie land to serve In 
(he household. Like a serf the slave 
coil Id now be turned into a peasant or a 
craftsman, and he lost the right to 
freedom on the death of his master. 
Both slave and serf were the losers 
when thev were merged into one single 
class of the unfree. 


Fundamentally, Rebel s argument is 
not. as novel as .he claims, when the 
theory and the jargon have been - 
strjpped away we are left with a 
restatement rather than a reinter- 
pretation of conventional views. 
“Bureaucratization” turns out to be 
just another, less helpful, way of 
describing the extension of social 
control. As an analysis of peasant 
society. Rebel’s book is simply 
inadequate. As an account of Upper 
Austrian history between 1500 and 
1650, it is inconclusive. The peasants of 
early modern Austria still await their 
historian..-. 


L& livre dans les sociitis pri- 
industrielles (428pp. Athens: Centre 
de Rechcrches Nfohelleniques, Fond- 
ation Nationale de la Recherche Sri- 
entifique) records toe proceedings of 
an international conference heltf two 
years ago. It offers not only - an 
. unusually angled geographical view of 
the subject, encompassing the Greek 
world, other areas under Ottomnn 
domination but speaking Western 
languages, and western Europe. 
{Equally importantly, the conference 


Was a reminder of the scholarly interest 
now being established in the history of 
the written or printed word - of its 


impact on individual readers and on 
society as a whole - and the speakers ' 
included some of those most vigorous 
in redefining ■ the subject. Among 
twenty-one papers here , those of G ilcs 
Barber,.^ Robert Dam ton i Francis' 
Walton, Elizabeth Eisen stein, H.-J. \ 
Kbppitz /and jH.-J.j Martin | present j a «• 
perspective Itotooly. through American 
and western European; eyes, but pio 
papers- In; Greek (with Summ tolas ih 
FrenchVr'.wlll'.be. jfound nt> ;ledr 

. ^rovokir)g. i " '• ; / . •' ; ' 
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Magnificence and mourning 

— -A srawsrart: 


Tim Dooley 
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Andrew Motion 
S ecret Narratives 

46pp. Edinburgh: Salamander Press. 
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Sean O’Brien 
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64pp. Newcastle upon Tyne: 
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tell fairly familiar stones. Utner inomw «nu ivu, S«nT disaster - have drawn to 

poems, such as u Writing", “Open We must have looked minute: mildary di . r n f bitter . swee t 

Secrets" and ‘‘^e ; Utterf' are more . father and two sons ^etdevelooed in his poems of 


secrets auu V ,B . . “‘T. — — * — 

innovative - playing with the ex- . “ 

pectations of narrative structure, which stooped and 

KS [ensiens between author and first- » •*"» ■ <""« a.oocThalf darkened 

f ierson narrator and with notions of by the wall. It took an hour, 
iction and truth. And afterwards, to sec us fooling 

, , round the green wet-smelling load. 

These interests, however, are only, thcy would have thought us happy. 

rnnnoftoH With the ■ . 


There we were: me running, my brother 
kicking leaves, and each ores decked out 


tangentially connected with the. There wewere: mE running, my fc 
qualities which continue to make y c j{ing leaves , and e ach ores dec 
Motion’s poetry of value. His w j tb split sweet chestnut husks 
particular strength lies neither in. ^ S p|£y pjppics on our coats, 
originality pf obmaticn nor in an Thc whole ahQrl afternoon we 
individual approach to Metic torm^. q{ hh|g except your death, 
Rather, he is remarkable for tn and then, next dav. beyond th 


The whole short afternoon we spoke 
of anything except your death, 
and inen, next day, beyond that 


have engaged him most actively - intermittent slackness of rhythm and a 
memories of imperial decline or variability of organization. His best 

military disaster - have drawn to poems combine surrealistic wit with a 

themselves the tone of bitter-sweet sense of everyday bnnality, producina 
regret developed in his poems of either ambivalent comic effects as in 
personal loss. An impression is given, “The Police”: 
whether intended or not, of nostalgia They nre not jealous, the police, 
for a Britain areal in more than name When they stare at your allotment 

K«£.; 

Teatiiness . with which Motion;. K^l&cd 
historical imagination populates lus 0r clse wc nrc ljnrS( or bolh 
poems with the trappings of patrician Wc would be belter off without 
Elites. Whether faced with ah ourselves, 

aristocratic world of stag hunts and Or cordoned off, at least, 
complaisant servant girls or an Or a wry lyricism like the following: 
entrenched bourgeois view over side - ^ sun is vis j,j ng th sick 

. . _ •_ C.IJ. —t •■Maninn nihont T ° . 


i\muci . ns - . - and men, next aay, ocyonu inai 

P recision of his technique - particularly b | ank en0 rmous wall we buried you 
i relating speech rhythms to the line of .. ( dest j, ute 0 f wavs t0 show your gi 

ranirlannn Ultll.1 nhlKIl'a * 


verse and registering vivid physical 
impressions. “The Lines", which 


still destitute of ways to show your grief. 

The control over diction and rhythm 
displayed in the phrase "split sweet 


Each of these new books of poetry intellectual amb ti 
justifies the slippery label fl post- clearly the : strength of feeling Motion 
modern", not particularly as an can wring from a minimum of technica 
indication of slylefbut because each is effects and explains why it is no insult 
recognizably the product of a period to his predecessors to see this poet as a 
awkwardly conscious of its immediate 
history and guiltily uncertain of its - 
future. Douglas Dqnn’s fourteen- | 1 
part poem, Europe's Lover, celebrates |\C W A 
post-imperial Europe in the image of a 
woman of great age and magnificence ■ 
who has buried her last child and is now . « n n £L. . 

ready to share her rich memories with LfBVlQ rroiul 
anyone willing to listen. Europe’s . ■— — 

variety and complexity ore such that ANTHONY Cronin 
hers is an arresting monologue. While _ , . . n 

Dunn recognizes that the ways in New and Selected P< 


intersperses quotation from a history displayed in the phrase split sweet 
of Victorian England with evocations chestnut husks reveals the work or 
of personal loss, is a virtuoso piece; but an inspired craftsman. "The Lines , 
"Wooding", a poem of no special “Wooding”, and “The House Through 
intellectual ambition, shows most also underline how persistently the sub- 

i.. «i UAtiAn Uni rtf mniimSriti hfK GnflblCU 


ject of mourning has enabled 
Motion to produce writing ot the 
finest quality. It is unfortunate, there- 
fore, that the public themes which 


plates to fields of ripening wheat, I 
cannot be the only reader who 
responds to Motion’s poetry with a 
feeling that his England is not mine. 

Sean O’Brien’s The Indoor Park 
evokes a different country where the 
"burgherly houses" belong to others: 
" This is where the English live. And we 
are foreigners." As a stylist, O’Brien is 
Motion's inferior, but his first' 
collection demonstrates an imaginative 
exuberance and intellectual energy 
which compensate in part for an, 


The sun is visiting the sick 
And laying its hands. 

Who is there who could count 
Its acts of charity with girls, 

Upon the hands, the fingernails, 

Thc eyes, thc gold buckles of sandals 
Ami tne back of knees 
At bus-stops waiting to go 
To Drumcnapel or wherever 
History is happening today? 

In either mood, O'Brienls a poet who 
repays his readers’ attention, offering 
them a temperament which is wide in 
its sympathies and curious in its view of 
the world. 


Recording with honesty 


David Profumo 


New and Selected Poems 


are at work - especially in Ireland’ with material possessions (“Please Stay with a precise sense of the relationship 
itself Although many of his discursive in the Family Clovis”) while others between its spiritual ancestry Bnd 
poems deal in abstractions (with lambast the advocates of genteel sexual the much-invaded history of more 




which Europeans see (heir lives 139pp. Manchester: Carcanet. £3.95. 
vary according to geographical and o 85o35 367 1 

historical locations, n common sense of 

European identity can be derived from Paul Durcan 
shared economic experience. *ri,« sntpripfl PhuI Durcan 

Sfi,pcd before ru™«, Edited by Edna Lon e ley 

In the mines of Yorkshire or Silesia i . . . 125pp. Belfast: Blackstaff Press. 
Shaped In the moulds of foundane* n Glas- £4 r 5tJ. 

' g° w nndDflswIdorf, q ^5540 269 9 
From' cleared crofts in Sutherland lo 

Fontamara. shaped, _ , . . , _ 

Shapid. shaped and rufed These two selected volumes apt); 


poems deal in abstractions (with 
titles such as "Responsibilities” and 
“Experience”) his toughest verses 
offer specific illustrations of human 
malaise; in “The Man Who Went 
Absent From The Native Literature" 
long loping sentences discover the 
traditional myths of his country’s past 
in a recitative that is characteristic of 
his more recent work. But his tour de 
force to date (pending the completion 
of an ambitious sequence of over 200 
sonnets, a selection from which is 


mores (“Polycarp”), but the most 
rigorous denunciation is reserved for 
the agents of physical violence. 
Durcan’s recent verse has moved 
increasingly towards elegy and the 
condemnation of murder, but he is 
resolutely non-partisan: all sects and 
parties, the British included, are 
implicitly and collectively guilty; they 
have created by fear “a country where 
words also have died an unnatural 
death” ("Tribute to a Reporter in 

onri utbut 1C of atol ft* 1C 


MJlIllwia, a SOIVVUU II limn Wiiivii »» x , — _ . — I . , 

featured here) is his labyrinthine' Belfast, 1974”! and what is at stake is 
“RMS Titanic , first published in 1960 the survival of an Ireland where true 


nnri frnm 1 awnreness of Eurooe’s illustrate some strong forces at work in sections of this long poem assemble t 

thc Irish poetry of the last two decades, prismatic vision of one of .he een 




MfetS f ft SUSS) whose' MS 


“RMS Titanic”, first pubiisnea in ivou 
and subsequently hailed as a prophecy 
of the latest Troubles. The eleven 
sections of this long poem assemble a 
prismatic vision of one of the cen- 


: mm 


heroism, one of the spirit, can flour- 
ish once. more. One of Durcan’s 
achievements is to balance his 
fractured vision of modern Ireland 


the much-invaded history of more 
recent centuries. For against the 
contemporary follies that he treats, 
Durcan sets up a dream world of 
legend where heroes and “speakers of 
truth" have influence; his own Catholic 
upbringing he satirizes (“What is a 
Protestant Daddy?"), but a humanistic, 
passion has taken its place. 

Edna Longley has sifted con- 
scientiously through the mass of 
Durcan’s verse, though it is regrettable, 
that she could not include his "Now 
Miss Oldcastle I should like to op 
you at Page 17" with its witty 
metamorphoses. But she has selected a 
good showing of the sensuous arw 
sometimes surreal love poems to na 
wife Nessa.. 


» ... j « — - 

together an old man’s 
1912 with the tawdr 


man’s reminiscences of; 
tawdry lives of Irish 


SfffiW as 1 ho‘; ’SST pacmiarcoftcn ofa’divid.d » 

y- unlnhibitcdiy Ro man tic, white Cream jteteroom, ft. dejuded ..plratlona in 


Land’s End 


^ ' is intellectual, urbane, sardonic; his the former contrasted witn tne 

Shaped and indentured lit the garderw of effects are more sombre, his verse destructive selfishness of the latter. 

"In™ »n more formally stringent. Yet at Cronin’s triumph In this poem is that 
And exoik flora brought Jiame b()Uom t h roug h dedications and his image is at once unifying and 

Who commanded the firing-squads at commentaries, tfach shQWs an evident diverse (what he calls elsewhere a 
Brazzaville or Hyderabad ... ; respect for the other’s peculiar angle of "magnetis hthos’ ), .binding together 
Europe is "a little warehouse of approach to similar issues, probing the mulUple suggestlons of tte ihi^^of 
Swiss . seconds" 
evidence of the l 


far away. "They are our people too", ways, are fiercely disturbing waters. , p au | Durcan is 
Europe tells her loVer, pointing to Much of Cronin’s poetry addresses five poet whose 
"unmarked forest graves" and ''white Itself to the problem of hpnesty and the gnomic dis 
fields / of multiple ' crucifixion”, .what he sees as the innate human, improvisatory m 


multiple suggestions of the ship ot 
state, the island of Ireland and tire Ship 
of Fools. It is an archetype of his work, 
wry, taut and heartfelt. 

■ Paul Durcan is a genuinely inven- 
tive poet whose work ranges from 
the anomic distich to the lone 



II-?' 

Ri;,; 


fields t of multiple ' crucifixion”, .what he sees as the Innate human 
Europa's Lover is a ' poem which propensity for self-delusion, a theme 
exhibits suffering and exploitation in that affiliates him to Swift arid, the 


re problem of hpnesty and. the gnomic distich to the long 
sees as the innate human, improvisatory monologue, and he 
r for self-delusion, a theme is by turns outlandish, sentimental 
Me* him to Swift arid. the. and depressing. His poems are 
Hudlbras. This issue 'is : distinguished by their idiosyncratic 

nnlfff IvVliat-A . it 'mniWM' llllao llllliot. ftFlon lull o littl* ctnnr in 


the past and the present, but is not Butler of Hudlbras, TTifs issue is : distinguished by their idiosyncratic 
without optimism. Dunn derives hope particularly acute whefe it concerns titles, which often te)l a little story in 
from the submerging' of individuality writers themselves, In the title essay to themselves, like newspaper headlines - 
J .in a genderless eroticism where love is his critical collection A Question of ... "Three Hundred Men - Made 
like "anatomyfi n' meditation on itself’ Modernity (1966) he stressed,' "The, Redundant"; ‘'Minister Opens New 
and from - a vision, provoked by . the primary virtue of literature is hpriestv; Home for . Battered Husbandi 1 *'-*- arid 
doht nfa'fiundelmioefln waitress in a-itsnrimanrDurDQse is to record", but in bv ah ' exotic ' cast of characters. 


of , characters. 
His poems are 
entertainments, 
sents an extra- 


' ■ rWiridi 


Eurone Is nov'Vours”. It IS T>an Of rumeu ur ma nui*w^ nyuuvuws vi miuiuu, sopvvmuj, • 

'••• N.Swki^ “E xaminatipii of ConscitWce ”' sla^tipough his fiogMi ohe . bishop . 

;• i '^hls^etnt6 1 makp u* aware of H| le»l » •• One 1 coptrequpflpe of tbis fiftW Is a.; an ^ C wl!?P ? ' 0 ! ; l 5 

. : iwoOthdr EUropes'T'tbe Europe of {he reluctance . to ,, be \ vhone^. inloye, harlpt, 8 j .Reverend Mother.. , gete 
; AntM^i«Art hi' - .lnsioQlflcant arid, the ' pfonln’filrivei^are friahtened to reveal pregnant;iftnd aU,aie80Ciatiy tolerated 


Molerated 
leltbn's or . 
.humorous 


Sd<;rit Y<ir/fltfw«rpOllec Is se^pUen vJ 
■of the ihorter poams that AndrhW 'g 1 ' 
. Motlon haswritten iln& The Pleasure - , 

. . Steamers (1978).. As \\& title suggettts.lt; 
continue* apd cxtetids the jnforeit .In 
narrative revpafecT in ■ Motion S'-Mrig 
• poem Independence 11981},. "‘The 
: Great Man" •! and , ’Tfie jnforvaf” . f 
’ (afccounts,: wspecilvely.. of., a ■ 'dhjv JJ 
miisionlng visit to Schweitzer and; of . Ic 


It oaema most of ui stood here once 
With some Indifference, on this last rock 
Named Finis Terra e. Deep steep down-hllli 
And climbs, slow green surges-forward swelled 

And thumped below, arriving from somewhere . . 
Unknown about which we did not caro.< 

Metaphysically might a few speak of these 

Surglngs-forward as If adjunct to defined 

Permitted mystory. Whales might • 

Know more, whales also did not care. 

$o we turned our sheep-skinned backs to that 
Incessant Wind off-sea, our face 

To what we knew by land. Among such icreatt? 
Of pleasures of our appetites, screams of delivery,, 
Screams, of wounds In war, -high long 
-Pitch of Haydn's violins, sonnets • 1 

Again read, countings of cash, quick! 1 
'Grttw public and 1 Intimate, feel of hands. 

Of the raptfew, have some since - no wonder - 
| Thrown their, silvered Images away, 

r Emptied of Belief, there’s now nothing • ■ ■ ’ 

They can’t quickly turp up or verify about 

Let's lay great waves and surges: We have . f : 

Pictures of very far away small 

■’ Pools, .'end lake! and c*P®»» measurenients , too 
Of peas we do not visit .We have maps, - 
And Instancy. Ignorant as we may be ^ r 

. : Of ourselves and sceptical of gloryi v 

• '( Most Of us ’are sitill hot- much donCertted . - 

; ; By eiidi 1n earth ew«idtig ti«; 6t ey en etidi, ... -y‘ 

As. once before VagUely we supposed 
i Mii^f come to us. by ttaggerlng Ojre. 1 ' ; 'y •' 


Jinks bet 
theatrical 
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. , Nrn ic Orosiean “education leading to linguistic and 

FRANCOIS i»kosjean cultural diversification”. And yet his 

Life with Two Languages: An own survey of bilingualism in various 

introduction to bilingualism ports of the world can be cited 

3 , 0 pp. Harvard University Press. ShSffl fdn!fea.fo„7V 0 "e 

£*674 S309L8 SK, ' 

, . contrary, favour “language main- 

The preface to this Introduction to tenancc" (rather than "sluft") can. 
Bilingualism" declares two aims: while almost without exception, be seen to 
attempting to survey the vast and be undesirable: the most reliable of 
complex field of bilingualism , those “favourable conditions" arc 
Francois Grosjean wishes to show geographic concentration of the 
“how natura it is to be bilingual. This minority group and social and cultural 
dves a lively personal touch to his isolation from the majority. TTie 
book, but not without some nsk of aboriginal or immigrant parents of the 
overstatement. United States do not seem to be fond of 

There are problems about natu- reservations, or ghettoes, or castes, 
raloess. We may accept that the alter- Grosjean acknowledges in the very 
oate use of two languages is “as first chapter that, though there are 
' natural to the bilingual as using only numerous instances of prolonged 
one language is to the monolingual ; bilingualism, it requires special reasons 
there is ample evidence for that in for a group to remain bilingual; “the 
the testimony of bilinguals (the usual outcome of bilingualism ... is a 
presentation of which is said to be a return to monolingualism". That 
ihird aim of this book). But one has to “return" may proceed by different 
ask whether it is as natural to be~ routes: the minority language may 
come bilingual as it is to become disappear (which is the normal 
monolingual, and whether it is as development in the United States); or 
natural for an individual or a group to it may become dominant and exclusive 
continue being bilingual as U is for (as happened after the break-up of the 
either to continue being monolingual. Austro-Hungarian Empire); or the 
Always, we find, one has to make languages may attain equal status, 
special provisions for a child to grow up which removes the need for bi- 
tntly bilingual. One has to decide on a lingualism (as in Switzerland); or one 
“strategy .The re are several to choose of the two languages has its normal 
bom: some are for a simultaneous uses reduced to a special range of 
acquisition of two languages - for functions (as happened with Latin, 
example , one with father ana the other when it withdrew to become the second 
with mother, or one at home and the and “foreign" language of scholars, 
other outside, others aim at a lawyers and clergymen in medieval 
successive acquisition of two languages Europe). 

-generally by leaving it to school to ^ spread and stability of 

I'u majority-language. It bilingualism in a population is often 
appears that the more natural the overestimated by failing to take 
strategy is - for example , by allowing account Q f differences of degree . There 
afree aTternatton of the two languages are two kinds 0 f significant gradation, 
bom the very beginning - the less likely and neglect of both has been inherent 
it Is to succeed: the majority-language j n tbe vcry definition of bilingualism, 
f- ® ° t becom f dominant, and T o, quote from Einar Haugen’s early 
kieasmgly to oust the other. As Bilingualism In the Americas (1956): 
Grtsjean remarks: What, is es- «Q ur definition does not specify (a) 

- ■ I" Jhe development of how much the 8peaker has p 

biiingualism is that the child feels the (f rom a m ere smattering to literary 
jwTtouse two languages In everyday maste ry), nor (b) how different tiyo 
We. That need, fiowever, tends to idloms have to be to qualify as 
disappear. As soon as the child ‘languages’." Similarly, on the latter 
discovers that both parents can be gr aJation, Uriel Weinreich (in his 
Wked to In one and the same language, fnauRurative Languages in Contact, 
« or she will refuse to shoulder the 1953 ): “For the purposes of the present 
■ . j^en of learning a second, or, having 5tud y, it Is immaterial whether the two 
learned It already, quickly drop it. The systems are languages’, 'dialects of the 
reason is simply, that the whole saifie language” or ‘varieties of the 
community, in which the child is ume dialect’.’’ 

. gojrtagup, finds it natural to do the Ncl(flcr Weinrc|ch „ or Haugc „ 

, , • would deny the importance of the two 

This emerges clearly from the first k i nds 0 f gradation which, for the 
wo ch apters: a brief survey of purpose of their studies, they proposed 

• 225*?™ ^ t *PJH2y ld i,,®" 1 . 8 to ignore. Their reason for ignoring 
J. tt T. a ”? unt M of “Bilingualism in them< for abstracting from them, was 

■ tbc United States”. The latter may be ^piy that there was a great deal to be 
regarded as paradigmatic for a number sa ic( that was true of every "contact of 

r especially, for the languages" no matter how slight the 
united Kingdom where large-scale contact or how different the 

™™gratlon oyer the past few decades “languages". “The mechanisms of 

"as given rise to similar conditions and interference", said Weinreich, “ab- 
mnoar problems. ■ stracted from the amount of it, would 

j Bilingualism in the United States has appear to be the same whether the 
tk, *, 7* Been short-lived - a transitional contact is between Chinese and French 
: *«ge in a process beginrting with one or between two sub-varieties of 

kind of monolingualism and ending English." And they are the same for 

• with another, the replacement of the different degrees of proficiency in one 

• ;*"g ua ge of immigrants by the uniform language or the other. This very 

. “d exclusive use of English by their general study of feterference^- 

• Je^ndants.' TTie account we are proved tci be productive over a wide 

"2? fere of this change 'of lan- field, There were applications to 

'.Sff ( 'angnago shift”) Is emotively foreign-language teaching and to the 

, -J^ged. Minority groups are always historical study of languages. Since an 
" J id t ° havd - "lost their native underlying ‘first ianguage. 
JJguage’ 1 (as if theUnited States were ' “substratum") Interferes .with fee 

■ SSi !X ^ ulated 1 b y People without a acquisition of a second^ orie lt a 

Mve language). We hear of "flight plausible to assume that there may be 

■ '■«? Awdpnment of key. aspect lasting effects on the 

; J^^rat- cultUres”, of ^culture- languages In of 

, ;.JS?T or “-clash”, of "adjustments"; grow more similar (to converge L U 
acquisition', gain or ‘conquest Oiese wider pertpertsyesof the * Wjdy of 

• - i ^oklhB back In time/ bilingualism, there ishtHeqr ^othing n 

T-Mbuld,.l8upM 8 e;p1ty the Goths Grosjean’s, suwey .. nor « 

' ■ TO^uifedSp^nahdltalyaswellas references to^ ^the 

• taSli P*ty- the Normans who, appM .or in 

KS^^q^ered ’France and :then FVles or Ud° 0 r «. u«ea.. 

■i t, 5ffij.j , , e ach time took the language Sphuchardt). Jhps, no a^ 


W. Haas 

with it, or live only with a small fraction 
of it. and for a small fractiun of their 
lives. But if degrees of proficiency urc 
disregarded, as Grosjean disregards 
them, though they inay vary 
enormously between urban and rural 
areas, then a large majority of a 
population may be described as 
bilingual or multilingual (for example, 
“up to 90% of the population” of 
Tanzania). 

Neglect of the other kind of 
continuous gmdation, from differences 
of dialects to differences of languages, 
leads Grosjean lo misjudge the 
stability of bilingualism. Charles 
Ferguson's studies of “Diglossia" 
have shown that a strictly regulated 
alternate use of highly divergent 
varieties of a language can be very 
widespread and very stable. An 
example is the functional division 
between “Standard Arabic" (in sub- 
stance, Written Classical Arabic) 
and any one of the Arabic vernaculars. 
A similar division of labour, on the 
other hand, if it obtains between two 
different languages, appears to be 
short-lived , no more than a transitional 
phase before the elimination of one of 
the two languages (as of Gothic in Italy 
or of Norman French in England). The 
difference is surely important - for 
example, in estimating the prospects of 
English as an official language in some 
of the post-colonial countries of Africa 
and Asia. If the terms "diglossia" and 
"bilingualism" are used interchange- 
ably for dialects and languages, then a 
vital difference is liable to be obscured. 

The distinction (between dialectal 
difference and language-difference) is, 
of course, not clear-cut. There is a 
fairly broad band of indeterminate 


cases - necessarily so, if only because 
dialects may diverge gradually lo end 
up as different languages (as the 
“Romance" dialects diverged both 
from one another and from a common 
Latin lingua franca). In that case, 
stable (dialectal) , diglossia would 
transform, itself gradually into an 
unstable functional, bilingualism. Simi- 
larly, on (be proficiency scale. It. is. 
difficult - as Grosjean points out - to 
-measure “fluency" or "degrees of 
bilingualism" (though attempts have 
been made). But the existence of 
borderline . cases should not prevent 
us from acknowledging important 
differences. . 

Socio-linguistic terminology in this 
field of study Is prolific in some 
respects, but miserly to the point of 
obscurity, in others. Bl~, plurl- and 
multi - are being used interchangeably 
to combine. with -llnqual. This does not 
do much harm. But it can be seriously 
misleading if all those terms are 
applied not only to individuals but 
also to communities, countries, and 
nations. The analogy of two languages 
co-existing, on the one hand, in an 
individual (who speaks them) and. on 
the other hand, within the frontiers 
of a country (which doesn’t) remains 
confusing, even ..if “indivfduar* or. 
"gemrine'’ is prefixed to “bilingualism" 
in the first Oise, and "societal" to the 
second. Plural nouns would still be ■ 
ambiguous between a collective and a 
distributive sense; a description of the 
Indians or.the South African miners as 


1 ;; part!*, ,1^ fcL r 'jT 9 , -• »feui -. iv -M- 

[■: l' \ '.MSB®*' Successful in easing the 
fo Ihe Iqpgiiage of 
■ -fo' the mainstream of 
<fof» not approve 
.He' prefers '-'in 


Antons the citizens of a coup* 1 ?* ** *5 
,2 only iraEiotity.who need 


from the fact ChaL there are thirty times 
nipre languages thpri there .are nation- 
states, many have thought it safe to 
conclude that not only many nations 
but also very many of their citizens 
toust be bi- or multt-Hhgual. 

' Grosjean (following others) adopts . 
yet another and third use of the same ■ 
terms: a Country or nation is said lo be 
monolingual if il recognizes only one 
official language , and to be bl- or multl-, 
IlngUal ifft'pcognfeei itioro than one. 
Thus. for a country to be bilingual in . 
Otis “official" sense would -imply its 
being billftgu&l in the "societal" sense;' 
blit tne reverse is noiitrue.' We need to 
bd warned,. now,' nqt pflly that there 
may bb no bilingqais in a "bilingual; 
country",, but also that, .there may be 
aw number of suthiiii A ."nipnqllngual ; 
cmintrt". Tanzaqia;, which .Is multi-. 

but 

monolingual in GrosjeaqU third sense 
(With-^wahili as ‘ the one official 


language), has a high proportion 
(those legendary 90 per cent) i»l 
bilingual individuals. In Ireland, on the 
other hand, which is bilingual in both 
thc societal and thc official sense, only 
about 2 per cent of thc population arc 
said to be bilingual. Similarly, India 
which is multilingual in those two 
senses “doesn’t have a high proportion 
of bilinguals". "Bilingual countries", 
we learn, "do not contain many 
bilinguals." This is not surprising, if 
everything, from education to news- 
papers and TV is available in two 
languages, if officials can be addressed 
ana legal documents be made out in 
either, then the need for a second 
language disappears; and most people 
will not shoulder thc burden of 
bilingualism if they can avoid it. 

Grosjean complicates matters even 
further by distinguishing “basic.illj/- 
monolingual" from “basical ly- mu III- 
lingual monolingual” countries, ac- 
cording to whether the one official 
language is the mother-tongue of thc 
great mujority (ns in France, Germany 
or Japan) or not (as in Tanzania or 
Ghana). Whether Ireland or Finland 
would analogously be described us 
“basically monolingual bilingual" 
countries is not clear. 

The terminology invites confusion: 
yet remedies are readily available. All 
that seems required is thnt the terms 
“mono-", “bi-' r , and “multi-linguar be 
reserved for describing an individual 
person who makes alternate use of one 
or two or more languages. For 
collectives - communities, nations, 
countries, populations - the obvious 
terms to distinguish the linguistically 
uniform from the diverse are 
“homolingual” and “hetcro lingual”. 
And, lastly, it does not seem advisable 
to use cither of these oppositions 
for distinguishing a single-language 
administration from one that is 
linguistically divided. Why not speak 
simply, here, of one, two, or more 
. official languages? . 

Not all t he conceptual tangles are 
due to a lack of required distinctions; 
some are due to distinctions being 
overdrawn. A: case In -point is 
Grosjean’s treatment or "code- 
switching". The explanation we are 
given of the term’s meaning is dear 
enough. Defined as “the alternative 
use of two languages In the. same 
utterance or conversation". It Is amply 
illustrated - for example: ‘‘Va chercncr 
Marc and bribe him avec un chocolat 
with dream on' top." What we are 
deal! rig with here, is a common variety 
of bilingual speech - a variety that is 
strictly reserved for the company of 
fellow-bilinguals. In its being chosen 
for the occasion, and preferred to 
monolingual speech.-it differs not only 
from (a) involuntary interference of 
one language with another (as, for 
example, in a foreign accent), but 
obviously, too, from (b) any normal 
use of loan-words (such as the intrusion 
of weekend or interview Into French 
speech). Interference and loan-words . 
would occur equally in a bilingual's 
monolingual speech. In an utterance 
that “switches between French arid . 
English, the interference of a “French 
accent" - with the . English segments 
would not be regardea as a switch to 
French . nor .would a French loan-vyord 
tike ^Weekend” be regarded as as witch 
ffom French to English. We cannot 
have a switch that a going to what 
.It Is coming from. This seems 
unproblematic. But again and again, 
we are asked to decide whether a given . 
piece of utterance represents a case of 
code-switching or of interference or of 
borrowing, as if (he same piece. could 
not possibly exhibit more then one. of 
these processes. 

Grpsjean defends code-switching 
.against the usual derogatory comments 
upon it: “Franglalsi” "Tex-Mex' Y “a 
grammar less jargon dub to laziness arid 
Tncompe(ence"ijt is (we nre told) oh * 
the contrary, -a variety of speech • 
. perfectly adapted to certain cpnfexts 
and purposes, and .often - more 
appropriate than monolingual Speech. 
Tills is certainly -true on many 
occasions, but certainly not on others. 
Outstanding amongst the cases to 
which Grosjean’s defence would not 
ahply are, in fact, cases to which; his 
definition of code-switching as freely 
chosen would not apply either. -For 
L whether it .applies or not obviously 
depends on the speaker being able to 


choitst.', having the resources for 
choice, ic. on the degree of Iris 
bilingualism. If his proficiency in either 
of the two languages is deficient, then 
his alternation between them is not 
preferred but imposed; gaps in one 
language need to be filled by the other. 
Wc may agree . here , to spea k of “code- 
mixing . For Grosjean. however, this, 
too, is "codc-switching” (though not in 
the chapters in which he defines the 
term). 

Whnt seems to be required here is, 
once more, recognition of n continu- 
ous gradation: Trom "switches” to- 
•‘mixtures", from “alternating one's 
languages” to “languages alternating". 
Generally, □ bilingual speaker's 
fluency in each of his two languages is 
specialized in some respects; he will 
then tend to use the languages as 


complementary to one another. He has 
not so much a preference for switching 
as n disposition for it. Naturally, the 
reasons for n complementary use of 
two languages may be even more 
compelling. The speaker may be -a 
beginner In the acquisition of a second 
language (not really bilingual yet) or - 
ana this is the more interesting case - 


he may be on thc way tn forgetting his 


first Innaiiaac (not really bilingual any 
more). Such speakers urc found to be, 
themselves, disparaging and apolo- 


getic about their "mixed language". 

Grosjean considers "language- 
forgetting” to be a powerful reason 
for codc-switching. Unavoidable 
"switches” (mixtures) arc a harbinger 
of change. Thc underlying and con- 
stantly recurring conaitions af the 
process are obvious. For bilingualism 
to be maintained, thc bilingual 
requires the company of monolinauals 
on cither side. The company of fellow- 
bilinguals cunnot be sufficient - simply 
because, with (hem, one of the two 
languages is redundant. In the normal 
course of events, however, mono- 
lingual speakers of an immigrant 
minority (most of them being grand- 
parents) are a dying species. Com- 
petence in the minority-language Is 
then bound to degenerate; ana oncc.it 

- has been reduced to- mere fragments of 
' an unavoidably mixed language, the 

use of which 1 $ restricted to the 
company of bilinguals, the time has 
come for the dominant language to 
take over. This natural development 
may be delayed by continual new 
additions to the immigrant minority or 
by constant contact, across frontiers, 
with monolingual speakers of the 
threatened language. This is what 
keeps Spanish alive for those much- 
commended immigrants from Mexico 
who settle in the border-regions of the 
United States. But normally, code- 
mixing Is the last stage of a fading 
bilingualism. 

There is still another kind of 
unavoidable code-mixing - which, in 
this book, is wholly dissociated from 
the rest, although it is essentially 
similar to the mixtures of speakers who 
learn ot forget a language; ft, too, 
is made unavoidable by deficient 
competence. Here, the acquisition of 
one of the two languages has been cut 
short at an elementary stage; and the 
speaker 7 - who, again, is not really 
bilingual- fills the gaps with fragments 
of another. He is speaking a "pidgin". 

Like those other two faute-de-mieux 
mixers, he has no choice: but unlike 
them, he uses his mixed language with 
speakers of various languages with 
whom he shares nothing out the . 
heterogeneous fragments of his 
mixtures. It follows thnt the patch- 

- work of such a lingua franca has to be 
severely limited; being restricted in Its ! 

; vocabulary and iij the complexity of its 
grammatical structures, it is confined 
1 within h narrow range of uses. ■ ■ 

Pidgins have been described -as ■ 
reduced languages, They are 
/generate in the biological sense, and 
‘ are generally as ephemeral as other 
kinds of code-mixing. .Occasionally,. 

. however, a pidgin may be transitional, 
ndt On the :way to adoption df an 

- existing language, but, surprisjtigly. as 

i a growing-point of a new lariguaae. : If . 


i a growing-point of a new Iaitguage. : If 
the conditions that gave rise to _ it 
. persist, then its poverty need not last. 
Students of the history of languages 
have been, fascinated 'by such 
spectacles of regeneration: of new 
languages (“creoles") developing in 
something like laboratory conditions. 
In the social . upheavals of our 
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technological age, the “experiment” 

hasrepeated itself in several places. Asa 

heterolingual population is assembled - 
according to plans for apparently 
everything except language - it happens 
frequently that the emerging lingua 
franca of a reduced patchwork idiom 
takes roots: within two or three 
generations, it turns native, enriches its 
vocabulary,' acquires ever greater 
structural complexity, and extends the 
range of its uses. 


Such eccentric developments, which 
do not proceed at the leisurely pace of 
what we regard as normal linguistic 
evolution, are (as R. A. Hall has 
pointed out) similar to what has been 
proposed by some language-planners: 
the deliberate reduction of a given 
language (such as Latino sine flexione 
or Basic English) is a kind of pidgin. 


and more extensive mixtures (like 
Esperanto) are a kind of creole. None: 
of these proposals appears to be 
promising; they cannot compere with 
the richer traditions of existing world- 
languages. Even an established creole 
has an uncertain future; in a similar 
competition, it tends to sprout varieties 
that shade off into one of its source- 
languages, and is then liable to be 
replaced by that language. Pidgins and 
creoles are only just mentioned in 
Grosjean’s survey, and this in spite of 
(or, perhaps, because of) their obvious 
connection with his recurrent defence 
of code-switching. Of artificial lan-» 
guages, only one is mentioned, but this 
is considered In greater detail: the 
American Sign-language of the Deaf is 
suggestively comparedto languages of 
other minorities. 


The central chapters offer a survey 
of recent educational ana 
psycholinguistic research. The general 
impression to be derived from it is not 
encouraging. For almost any line of 
research, when we pursue it over a 
number of years, we find the 
succession of tests to fall into a dismal 
pattern: first, a voguish hypothesis is 
confirmed; next, another battery of 
tests succeed in confirming a 
contradictory hypothesis; finally, both 
kinds of tests are critically examined, 
and their results are found to be due 
either to a prejudicial choice of 
subjects Or to uncontrolled conditions 
of (he tests themselves. It is not 
surprising that, for “describing a 

g srson’s bilingualism”, Grosjean pre- 
rs to rely on case-histories, rather 
than tests. 


Some significant and puzzling facts, 
which do not lend themselves to very 
general assumptions about “the 
value of bilingualism" or “the nature 
of linguistic competence?, remain 
unexplained, The- difficulty, for 
instance, that is experienced by many 
very fluent bilinguals when they are 
asked to translate from one of their 
languages into the other does not seem 
to have been tackled to all. 
Apparently, a hypothesis is not easy to 
come by. We ao not seem to know 
enough about translation, and not 
enough about the skill of it, to enable 
us to explain how it differs from the 
skill of speaking two languages. 


Grosjean presents the problem - 
though, characteristically, without 
connecting it with his report (some 
fifty pages earlier) on tne remark- 


ffidren ranSlatin8 « 

This is not a survey to turn to for 
sustained thought on any aspect* 
bilingualism. It offers strongbThefd 
opinions, rather than arguments i! 
support them. The si* ES£|S 
chapters can, without much loss he 
read in any order. But they do, under 
their various headings, provide us with 
a useful assembly of relevant facts, and ! 
with references to a research-literature 
which, even as long ago as 1956 when 
Haugen set out to review it, was — 
described by him as “mountainous* 
Anyone interested in the distinctly 
personal aspects of bilingualism will 
find it rewarding to dip into this survey 
he is bound to discover a good deal that 
has escaped his own attempts at 
mountaineering. 


Tossing the word-salad Down with deduction 


Phonetic Alphabet as the only 
Tpfhrsi Anurnrfh universally recognized pronunciation 

jetnro AC warm system have so far failed to commend 

■ - — its adoption likewise. 

Kirkpatrick (Editor in But back to the words. The additions 
Chief) to the lexicon, “several thousand"' we 

Chambers Twentieth Century arc told, represent a catholic policy and 

Dictionary deft judgment as to staying-power, 

. nj - though the already pass* ra-ra skirt and 

1 583 pp. Edinburgh: dumbos. the 'j‘ readflll u F p&iding yomp “fen,. 

a ten mu,, s /»//. coll) (Poss. imit.T" will not be 

0 550 1U-34 5 with ua ^ j on g t j venture. Sports. ' 

especially ones we're good at, get a fair 
The new edition of Chambers showing, with nxel, lutz and salchow. 
Twentieth Century Dictionary (the Cunwing favour, not to mention 
apostrophe went some years ago) will windsurfing, paragliding, parasailing 
undoubtedly please players of word and even parascending (do 1 hear 
games and solvers (let alone compilers) parasurfing 7); and John McEnroe may 
of crossword puzzles. The publishers be pleased to find “the pits (the 


Vorick Wilks 

Terence Moore and Christine 
Carling 

Understanding the Language: 


1 judgment as to staying-power. Towards a Post-Chomskyan 
ugh the already pass* ra-ra skirt and Linguistics 
dreadfully plodding yomp u (esp. *««« m cn 


225pp. Macmillan. £17.50 


mu, con./ truss, inw.j win noi oe f na f,erbHck £5 951 
with us for long,' I venture. Sports.’ 03&271^2 J ‘ 


ot crossword puzzles, ine publishers ne pieasi 
are aware of the fact that their absolute 
dictionary is already widely loved and possible)' 
used by such people and make much of Piquet et 
this in presenting the new edition, surely hn 
“The unusual ana archaic words in Smith sal. 
Chambers”, says the new preface, “are increosini 
a positive treasure-store for the word- functions 
puzzler", (thereby introducing us, allergy 
incidentally, to two hyphenated words syndronu 
not in the dictionary Itself). fetoprote i 


windsurfing, paragliding, parasailing Vw 

and even parascending (do 1 hear Wri v“ J-n, 
parasurfingiy, and John McEnroe may oara 

be pleased to find “the pits (the 
absolute worst place, thing, etc “ ,s , har V 
possible)” included, even if Nelson educational 


Noam Chomsky is a woman 
All women are over-rated linguists 
therefore 

Noam Chomsky is an over-rated 
linguist 

is hard to pass through any 
lucationai system without being 


allergy syndronu, toxic shock of the possibility put before one from 
syndrome, slf miner’s disease , alpha - time to time. But it is a delicate matter 
fetoprotein, brown fat, mid-life crisis, to review a book with such a form, if 


S! y reai °5 nb !X ^olltSSs J^e!*yledomy°end pwmtaS' 
Is it about this very Scottish English even lumpectomy, and many food conclusion 


* importance previously accorded to the 

Vnrirlt Wilke native speaker! But he never withdrew 

m. ui itn tv u his c j a j ms a b ou t the primacy of syntax, 

and what he called its autonomy from 
Terence Moore and Christine considerations of meaning and 
Carling communication. He once admitted 

ii. a i that, for him, it was a mere accident 

S.?/ J d p B , * that sentences were used by people to 

Towards a Post-Chomskyan communicate with one another. 

Linguistics 

225on Macmillan £17 50 Terence Moore and Christine 

S&tffSBi Carling remind the reader of all these 

n T 71 RR •> twists and turns, but do not frilly 

u J.UZ/ 1 BO Z bring out how ghoddy they seem 

Noam Chomsky is a woman w , h ^ i . i n ■ JSSSJ!? 

^therefore ““ ° VeMa,ed '‘"S"’ 8 ' 5 *1 informal 

Noam Chomsky is an orcr-mted g,' 

_ , , " * - survive. But linguistics is not a science. 

It is hard to pass through any no matter how much Chomsky and his 
educational system without being followers believe it is, yet since a 
shown at some point that a true principal theme of Moore and Carling 
conclusion can follow correctly and j s tha , t h e study of language should not 
ineluctably from utterly false be judged by the standards of science, 
premisses. Nonetheless, it is good to they are not able to show how far 
have a concrete aijd effective reminder Chomsky fells short of those standards, 
of the possibility put before one from , 

time to time. But it is a delicate matter This book has already been 
to review a book with such a form, if subjected to an extraordinary barrage 
one is to criticize the argument and of abuse from Chomsky s supporters m 
premisses without ever denying the 1,118 country. It has been an odd 
conclusion which, in the present case, 8 P® c * ac,c ' particularly as the ,antl- 
is rather subtler than the caricature Chomsky arguments of the book are so 
above. out of date (nearly all of them were set 


home as hard as it should be by 
teachers of linguistics because (hey are 
normally arts men too, untouched by 
mathematics, and perhaps do not want 
to play down the skills they have 
acquired with such difficulty. So with ' 
Moore and Carling, I fear: they simply 


r: they simply 
mistake the formalism of TG for a 
mathematics, or a felly deductive 
science, the very same error their 
Chomskyan critics fail into. 

But if by their phrase "deductively 
formulated theories" they mean not 
TG itself but Chomsky's style of 
explanation, then again it is not 
deductive in any stronger sense than 
that in which behind any passage of 
discursive English prose there might 
lurk some interpretation of its sen- 
tences that is an explicit deduction. 

In such a sense of the phrase, Ulysses, 
for example, may have a deductively 
complete interpretation, one to be 
revealed by appropriate research. In 
short, the authors concede too much to 
Chomsky: that he is deductive: that he 
axlomatizes. Would that he did, say hh 
sterner critics. 

Another odd feature of the book 
may clarify this central point. In a note 
at the end of their prologue, the 
authors mention Artificial Intelligence 
AI), a subject which seeks to model 
aspects of. human reasoning on a - 
camnuter. Its omoonents. Dke our 


Piquet et at are less so. And we could shown at some point that a true 
surely have done without the Harvey conclusion can follow correctly and 
Smith salute. Medical science and our ineluctably from utterly false 
increasing infatuation with bodily premisses. Nonetheless, it is good to 
functions get a good look in, with total nave a concrete aijd effective reminder 


orinc paflv inits breadth of coverage f £ 5^ / * c * ) H? ul * P® rha P® Chomsky can reasonably be said to 

KSK S.S a mvlreX ? tefldy • cru " ,b,,n « ° f have founded modem theoretical 

on^ n e a ua flea t^ns rea u ire d rf aw o ^^onal suspicion of 'exotic fare. We linguistics with the publication of 

even .have Lymeswold to. tempt the Svnftictfc Structures in 1957. His 

n as trans-* 


ontnequaiincationsreqmreQorawora even hnvr f vithxwn/// m imMnt thn A K J, v ^ Z r iwi if. vnums*y s iuchs never huu me 
for incfuslon in an ostensibly English 5 wft,crfc Structures in 1957. His following here they did in the United 

dictionary, which together point to an ^onlfaetifa toS e ( areund fee Sr"* usuallyknownaslrans. States, yet now. when Chomsky has 
engagingly, idiosyncratic approach, name) y 8 * h ?£ accorded a just and fairly calm 

What other reason could there be for universally abbreviated as TG, has place in linguistics there, one in which 


this country. It has been an odd 
spectacle, particularly as the anti- 
Chomsky arguments of the book are so 
out of date (nearly ail of them were set 
out in print by others in the 1960s and 
70s), and one might well wonder where 
ail this energy is coming from. Again, 
Chomsky's ideas never had the 
following here they did in the United 
States, yet now, when Chomsky has 


i •**; *" | * V - vi- .- 

• v 1 ' 'iV-':-,. 

^ * ' 

!i; 'H 1>.: 


including nunatakerXntinatakkr.in the 
last edition),, the Swedish plural form 
pf an; Eskimo word meaning ia polnt of 
rock appearing above the surface, of 
land-ice, or latdo , a 1 Japanese form of. 
fencings than that they e imply appealed 
to the lexicographer?, And why not? 
E, M- Kirkpatrick maintains that for its 


Of the new foreign terms accepted 
f Chambers, Yiddish [kvetch, 


metamorphosed more than once in the 
years since then:‘Some of its absurdities 
have disappeared, and it has become 


is& eg- as 


^ze Chambers is unparalleled in its 
' comprehensiveness- She may well be 
.right (though if its size is unique, so 
wnat?) Few will have the stamina to 
• count 1,583 pagesjWOrth of entries' for 
...the dubious satisfaction of challenging 


reason. The gloriously < 


K l.ace in linguistics there, one in which 
Is role is recognized' and his 
formalisms adopted, but without any 
need to believe nis peculiar claims and 
theories, suddenly ne is acrimoniously 
attacked and equally fervently 
defended in Europe. This is not the 
progress of a science, but more like the 


Uriurh as in do a uey) will prove 


v 'srotesdue ue v £ ro , in J ust a • !ll eor y tc J way rock stars’ reputations rise and fall 

uey) VriH prove ? l " ,e same t,me ’ a theor y independently on different continents 


'view of language with one more mum 
to meaning, reasoning and com- 
munication; it is no accident that 
Chomsky has always distanced huwai 

from any approach to language basedon 

computation. Our nuthois daim some 
common cause with AI, and the boons 
much decorated with phrases, iim 
“ linguistic processes" and ‘‘data bases . 

But a little discussion of, and 
reflection on, the nature of Alfinoaw 
have turned our authors back trwn 


invaluable to scribblers with cap.) 
unless the powers-that-be rule as they 
justifiably might that Austr « foreign. 

It ’ is- tempting for a reviewer of a 


Despite the changes, the core of 
Chomsky's claims has not altered 
much: --language, for him, and wjiat 
makes.it an independent area of study. 


or, to take a more serious metaphor, 
the skinriish here is reminiscent of 


.. ibetween. the lypefoces used, a- more 
: generous space between the columns 
of type on i thd page , ; and d , greeter 
: Oxpentatiohfof the, jheadwortfs, ail of 
. - which, should please the User, albeit 
; :’fobHminaUy; Blit w)iat adds, mo&t . to 
i the dveralf p.u'ml^r/df.'eritrfos ' fn A the 


impression one)- na* ' 
» is of a down L tp-earth 


has . ‘with that; to. the gcnetic_endowmeilt of- the 
■earth, frn- brain at birth slncev if the syntax of aU 


not altered those forgotten Islands where hds- 
Im, and wpat (illties go on only because both 
area of study, sides are unaware that a general 
leneralizations ceasefire has been declared in capitals 
lis claim that faraway. : . 
bout general , Chomsky’s claim that there are 
: of all possible “ un lversals pf syntax”, discoverable in 
tne. relation ot a jj languages, may or may not be true; 
iwment of* me the evidence is pretty thin, biit it would 
le syntax of all ; pe highly interesting |f it were true, 
i ceri Bin ways, What cannot be questioned < though. Is 
e to claim that 'foat Chomsky hps laid down a 
i brains were formalism, anaa way of describing the 
•; , ( stniciuj;e of languages, that. cannot 
atlon - of ' the ; rtoW be. ignored: too much work has 


English can, now or in tne niiure, » 
analysed, generated, understood. 11 
you wish, by a computer' (as 
workers hope), thon the P 10 ®?*?'*. 
their programs use must at some 
be deductive. There is no itw“ 1 

consider the programs at such a ievw- 

is a commonplace that such prpgwp ; 
often work by hit-and-miss methQwr 
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Touched by Tibet 


John Hurrell Crook 

Andrew Harvey 
A Journey In Ladakh 
236pp. Cape- £8.50. 

0 224 02056 0 

A Journey in Ladakh is a young man’s 
book full of the enthusiasm for distant, 
dusty lands where wisdoms other than 
our own are found; a book as much 


about the P&SS ^' ? r cbeerful”, whose palindromes are 

local cultnrJ 3 lnH°!S U T ,Sm th 5 devastating: “Elu par cettc crapule” 
na _ e . So ,‘? e ? ffha ! ld and "Esope reste ici et se repose^; the 

JJSfv T5E focofrigible Dilip wiih nis m.isy, 

aonreoatiAn of°rsl B u a 5 lhe delai, * d perceptive wife; and the translation 
SPSrf K 18 “ ncer " ed - session with Nawang Tsering wlien the 

ant , hro P° ,0 Sy two of them produced some lovely 
and hls renderings of Ladakhi songs: 


account of the culture is for tourists 
only. Indeed, A Journey in Ladakh at 
its worst remains a successful bid for 
sales in the growing market of those 
impelled towards the mountains. 
Beautifully edited, almost glib in its 


In (he old days 
In the old days of Shey 
Everyone wore brocade of dragons 
And danced like peacocks. 


how to work with what I have begun to 
know here - 1 am no longer afraid of 
happiness, I feel - that it will be q 
master, clearer and more powerful 
than any of the griefs I have known - 1 
returned to Leh.” 

Harvey's account of his meetings 
with Thuksey Rinpoclie and with tne 
other monks nnd lamas of his 
entourage is deeply personal and 
sensitively conveyed. AnnaTentlv un- 


about tourists as it is about the local sometimes prosy precision, it will make 
people, not a book of adventure but comforting reading between jolts on 
one about experiences in buses, gentle the bus crossing the Zoji la. 


walks that often have no clear For Ladakh has (riohtlvl heenme n Although it remains unclear as to what 
destination and conversations in bars Mecca^ for that ever-flTov^e bS of comn J, and L of Tibetan or Ladakhi he 

and monastery rooms. Andrew Har- actually has, Harvey ach eves a 

vey's holiday* becomes an exercise directness of contact that would be 

to spiritual tourism that succeeds |j£ impossible for most visitors. He is as 
.. because he eventually drops bis skills, 5|ron p fi in [ h(s maintain- locked l !md S e nu;nely louched by this land as by its 

his need to write, his Oxbridge Y^L^htoS people. 6is poet’s eye leads him aright 

preoccupations _ and his inner mel- Lcess destroys theverye^nreofthe 


Everyone wore brocade of dragons sensitively conveyed. Apparently un- 

And danced like peacocks. aware or the psychological power of 

Yet. almost in spite of Us ease of nn^ik '’T 

style, precise editing and packaged jJjJ ^ 

presentation, this book is ultimately 
concerned with heartfelt experience. 

Although it remains unclear as lo what . i,’,n tv, 

command of Tihp.tan nr l.Rdnkhi hn retlier than through any spoken words 


significant as these arc. One 
can sense his brcaihing quietening 
down, the muscles becoming less 
tense, the voice softer, less insistent, 
and the mind emptying and stumbling 
across love, surprised by joy. 

Yet the Western intellect, as so 
often, re-a&serts itself, insisting on a 
pose of participant observer; die 
writing is tno self-important and 
opportunities for silence seem almost 
wilfully to be missed. Perhaps too 
quickly introduced to the practice of 
visualization before a capacity for 
stillness has been learned, Harvey 
nevertheless leaves for England with 
new insights, hope, and a deep love 
and respect for a remarkable man. 


sncholia and 
the sounds and 


is prepared 
voices of ar 


id to hear 
an essential 


simplicity. In the end he glimpses the 
radical clarity of Buddhism revealed at 


when, early in his Journey, he selects 
M lma 8 e of wound which to 

El?u? a n t a i iM ! i nHn!^ e nf rS™ weave nis tale. There was a farm high 
jJJJf in the bills, alone, dwarfed by moun- 

tounsts_ whose spiritual needs and . = Ti, ree ii 0rses st00( i motionless in 


Getting our deserts 


h. ......U J .1 WUIUU viiiwav aumiueu iib&ua onu 

2 ?? ShST ir y ' usions ^em in a steady stream 


starting point he does not travel far but exnectations set so hiah dis- 
ta U. of Ladakh with a Eo„S S be “eviXi for 

fresh eye Inspired by landscape: man y 

a silence before that phantasmagoria Thcrc „ e memorab | c passages: the 

of stone, those vast wind-palaces of entranced oracle at Sabu coming out of 

^,-fi!r^ QChre 5°^ “ her traditional role to scream: ‘*He is a 

a silence so truly stunned and f orejgner . H e does not believe. He 

^I?;rE5 a uT d ?f ,de 3 Cr l P 2 01 ! come* to test me. He is a fool" and 
emerge from it slowly, and at first following up with dear insight and 
only in broken images .... opinion; Gorges Perec; "ram in 

There are better books on Ladakh if despair. Otherwise I am thirty-five 
one wants to be Informed, to read years old, unmarried and quite 


in the hills, alone, dwarfed by moun- 
tains. Three horses stood motionless in 
pools of dark gold light, a crescent field 
of wheal glowing in the sun. This 
experience of landscape intensifies 
when he spends some days alone at tho 
old monastic village of Alci. Without a 
realization of what is happening, he is 
thrown into meditation oy the stillness 
and power of the place. “In the new 


entranced oracle at Sabu coming out of transparence of my mind, I find that 
her traditional role to scream: ‘*He is a everything - is the same sound, the 
foreigner. He does not believe. He same ringing sound only in different 
comes to test me. He is a fool” and registers, different intensities. - I am 
following up with clear insight and frightened that I shall not be able to 
opinion; Georges Perec: “I am in survive so much feeling.” And later: 
, *’■■* "Yet -I need more than this rock, this 

light, these birds, 1 need to be taught 


unmarried 


responsibility (especially within fami- 

QfnvAn fnllinc lies); and we sec the rale of karma (or 

Meven Collins lnck J of it j in Bu Tlbe{ a nd Thni- 

■ — 1 ■ — land, and in partly-Hinduizeil Bali. 

p ,! v A *rw T am of these . in various ways nnd to 
E, Valentine Daniel (Kdltors) various degrees, seem tu emend or 

Karma: An anthropological inquiry contradict the stricter, philosophical 
n w i «r r n i:f„ rB i a idea of an individual's own inevitable 

PrJrr Vr? sn R,ly ° f Ca forn a karmic responsibility for his lot and 

a fM/nn ri destiny. It is often difficult to know, as 

0 5-0 U44.J U s YVndley points out in her essay 

The Indian notion of karma claims that iSZ 

what one docs and will experience in L ^ 

this life and in future lives is a result of f 1 


Northern outposts 


followed him in assuming that the 
Indian response to ethical problems, 
notably that of evil and the lack of fit 


jimon Digby . , 

Mary Shepherd Sluuer .. 

Nepal Mandala: A Cultural Study of 
me Kathmandu Valley . 

Two volumes: 491pp, Princeton 
University Press. £91.80. 

0 691 03128 2 . 


Between the high Himalayas and the 
outer ranges, between Gllglt In the 
north-west and the easleni frontier of 
Nepal, there are only two level, 


' Grandmothers: the encompassing reluctance, and “orientalists" had little 

Host" mentions that these female hope of pursuing their studies there, 
deities were “propitiated with blood . Brian Hougbtod^ Hodgson, the East 
and alcohol”, fn the Kathmandu valley India Company's Assistant Resident 
three kingdoms existed for centuries and then Resident at Kathmandu from 
within two hours’ walk of one another. 1820 to 1844, was a keen Sanskritist 
:The destruction of the great Buddhist arid a collector of information in the 
monasteries of Eastern India and of the best tradition of his British Indian 
Sena kingdom of Bengal, which were contemporaries, but among his 
overrun by Muslim invaders, brought numerous learned publications there 
an influx of. refugees to Nepal; and. was no ovornlUurveyofthe history and 
. .Nepali sculpture and illustrated manu- civilization of the Kathmandu; valley, 
scripts from the thirteenth to the At the end of the nineteenth centuiy 


between destiny and merit, follows the 
same model. Equally, Weber thought 
that the fatalism about the present 
apparently inherent in the idea, and 
the next-worldly orientation of hopes 


for improvement in one’s lot, were a qualities" 
crucial factor in preventing the growth kunnms), 
in India of the voluntarist and this- Keves’s i 


One particularly interesting 
conjunction of ideas, addressed here 
notably by S. and E. V. Daniel, is that 
between Kuroin and different kinds of 
traditional or folkloric medicine. 
Karma here is mixed with ideas of 
“humours", bodily “psychobioloflical 
qualities" (Sanskrit gitrww, Tamil 
kunarn), nnd the like, and, as C. F. 


Keyes’s introduction has il, in this 


Weber In seein, 
decisive obstac 


ts and others have followed us ]. assumptions about concrete 
seeing belief in karma as a qualifies (hat adhere to persons". (This 
obstacle • to the “spirit ■ of idea is also basic to Jaina philosophy,) 


modernity”; 

* in a a- splendidly succinct arid clear 
prdcis of ‘’Karina . in Popular 
Hinduism" In this volume, L. Babb 


Popular 


ire only 'ftro Iwel! the Indian pWn* dqwn to thVcountryr. ; .. - ‘ ( 

odtlvable areas which have been able !^es t ^ ' Chances took place only after the 

through millennia, cphural jjew transmitted onwards to lib succefs ^ ^iip which Overthrew the 
^ititnjs comparable in rlchnws to and metropolitan cmna. ... . Raaa payors of .the palace in 1950. 

jne regional cultures of the lndo- The relative stability Of this then arrived in increasing 

Uungetlo .plains. These -are -tha advantageously placed society was ^mbem on short-term visas, and 
Rcusttine valleys of Kashmir and of disturbed in the mid-eighteenffr some Western research students were 


Since these , medical concepts are used 
also in Indian technical psychology and 
philosophy, there is much room for 
comparative investigation of the way in 
which Indian ■- notions of physical 
and psycho-spirihial aetiology and 
treatment compare and contrast with 


was noi pcmrnwu io may .ong me shovvs |bjJt j| j x hot, that “theories such which Indian -, notions of physical 
countryi . , as [these] are necessarily wrong; but and psycho-spmlual aetiology and 

’ Chances took place only after the that they are really little nfore' than treatment compare and contrast with 

succQs&nil coup which Overthrew the conjectures. It might or might not he -our own about .the relation between 
Rana mayors of the palace in 1950. ' true that a belief In karma influences biological- medicine, physiologically 
Tourists then arrived i in increasing behaviour In : the ways these theories based psychology and psychiatry, and 
numbers on short-term visas, and suggest ^ or, fot that matter, in quite purely • conceptual, soao-cullural 

some Western research students were different ways. But what must he forms of analysis and inerapy. 

permitted to stay, study and take stressed is that this is an empirical numher of ihe . 
nhnioomnhs • Mcnai nr rather . the Question." Karma: An anthopologtcal A numoer oi me 


normally called heuristics 
distinguish them from the s ureW“ , 
complete . methods of ' dfluchofl.. J 


W comparison with the , , broad hilltop fortress, two ravines away from Kathmandu valley, was stripped of 
angdotou of the plains these valleys the Kathmandu valley, went down to-. mo5t 0 f sraa u and portable works of 
. of small extent:, the Vale of Kish- Benares, always a .centre of intellectual art.by. Western tourists and Indian art- 

fflfr is approximately eighty-four miles Influence ■ on Nopal,. • . Whcre ne, deafen ^ these have subsequently 

Wag, and twenty' |o twenty-five vHde, . discovired the advantages ot tne {trraisHed .part of the basis; for a 

1.TO- Kathtnkndu valley, some fifteen musket.' It took mm twenty-nve years Chronology of Nepalese art. > 

wiles jong : and about twelve infi® 5 to subdue the three kings i of tne . . • 

pcrOss at fts widest. • 1 ' Kathmandu valley, after which the . Like earUer recorders oflnarccssible 

imxrbk.." nctaVilianMl a military societies Slusser was at hand at a 


research students were different ways, uui wnat must ne 
stay; study and take stressed is that this is an empirical 
Nepal, or rather the question." Karma: An anthopolagical 
r. ,.--n i—i« t0 achieve a 


inquiry will help us greatly to acmeve a 
realistic grasp of Indian culture , of the 
kind we need If , wer are lo' begin. to 
answer such qiiestiohs'as Weber asked. 
His work - given the material available 
to him - was a masterpiece of accurate 
and scholarly Insight. Biit wc know 
more now, and must try to <do belley. 

Theibook is the second vbldme of a 
projected trilogy. flrtt, edited . by 
Wendy O'npHfcrty, Karma ana 
Rebirth in Classical Indian Traditions 
[reviewed in, the TLS, September 24, 
1981), showed how'the idea of kantia, 
even in the traditions of tho educated 
*lite, has been expressed in' a gre at 
many 1 (not, always consistent) ways, 
and now it has always. co-eXisted with 
many other (not always compatible) 
explanatory models. The third volume 



.whatisnot 


>age“ ftendlShness). ti^at Oafiant, ;nl)ris bjd ,; picture 


thcrir language, arid tb dbso pn grounds^ ! tp muddle ' matters; of formalism with 
i ■ ' th& f‘ toO ’ llothidg fo ido^vnth i the ; foe s issue pf Mttdtfon. The central. 

-i crtfltism in (tw>i'r Knot isfhal rhnnwW 


m-H. u 

:A.v j; ■ • 
1 

FX’wSi ! . • 


;>con$pjentiMy •* ' arid H properly', ; r r short ip rfuratipn' 
dPriepted, Anpther‘ : most r , welcOtnd- , dafinitfotv-r Iris till 
/•ifedrovemerit ^ th^iniroduiJtfon.bPlfrc '. (urinyi-^Sf merely 
/dpttbte ’hyphen (“*) (P fddicate a true; ; that thc ltfxicogn 
! hypha ri ahd not simply a word-break human •Weakne^ 
. where thls occufe at the cud of.a une. ^'should be tllinkf 
:TfUid ii'ftjtMterdevJce than thd'teeof ft 
..; , repeated hjfohen' ht,the. r begiiinfog bV-U ;Anfongi 
the fallowing line. And ridf befbrp 11^!^ v ^rcddipfcr 
wd now .hoVe . Superior ;■ ntimbere to'; Though. ;iu/nie 
. distibaUlgh 1 separate . . entries - . for oulpouriiig of »; 


Comfog to the 
oftenrepelled 
rie. foils , them 
foririallsm does 


• Nonetheless, it remains true thatJW j 
computer program that worki i MV, : 
interpretation that is a wd-btoo^ 

. deduction, a fact (and it is a 
which follows simply from 
such a program, even though tno ^ 7 
, pot be q .revealuig or Insigbtftn* JJj. 

; opnsider 1t> not. one the- prcgram nw 
himself had in mind. , . 

. The moral of all this is that 
. andCarling picked ,a bad argw« 
batter Oiomsky with, - howCV 23 i 
their coricluslons. He never w j 
offered a "dedu^ve 1 ’ themy, ystuwj | 
may be no ojber kinds of * j 

.‘can! have, or, at least am tor, 

,want$ to! do.. science, 

One’s thebri^ on a. compu^^i 


t These two.' valleys wbre t 
/“fatoftablb staging-posts'. on ( 
felites to Sinklana or Tibet ' 


Kathmandu valley, after which the 
"GPrkhas" established a . mihtary 


societies Slusser was at hand .at a, 


married 


i official 
had the 
residence 
S well ag 


millennium ad. In the th company’s officers did not Sf^rtVnm'ihe Smttfoonfin and rlie flite, has been expressed iri a great 
afeS^- v «5 ay understand thV fcolftes of. Hlma- many- ^(not, always^ consistent) wavs, 

s W°nt survive. Mary .Shepherd : w6r f 6re ^ pn d early. . punitive ‘U ^nd, .Wdi M pe t op 0 nd how it has aftvays.co-eXisted wtth 

Phaser records more of these than any gJLditicni. came ito. grief; finally ^f^mS^^lield-work’ a many other (not always compatible) 

fewfot In Bnriteh - wfofe commander,^* Sir Pavld A ^2?- r iSSu2S v i and a search for explanatory models. The third volume 

Kashmir i chronic e tradition, ftchterlony, brought the Gorkhaatoa dog vinb.llMe.kleakin the 

fo^d unequalled in South Asia, factory treaty settlement of the cl ^®» H^raWe, The present work 

io the thirteenth . century Kashmiri lontiere of the Nepal Tcral (foW- iferv . • ^ " concerns karma fn popular .'Indian 

' ‘ country). After this, Bke the courts 6f .piamL ; / literature and 'practice. All the, writers 

Lucknow, , Delhj, -Ppdoa > ; and , THe ; . pace of ■ chimge. - in,’ the /ire, nrithropplo^gta by training, and 


A number of the contributors dis- 
cuss the problem of free-will and 
determinism. Some assume karma to 
be wholly deterministic, and comment 
on apparent departures from il; others 
qrgue that the theory ilsqlf allows for 
interpretation iri terms both of free-will 
and determinism. Babb is surely right, 
(o suggest that although this ambi- 
valence might be a disadvantage 
conceptually (to philosophers),. it- is a- 
positive advantage psychologically and 
culturally (lo people in their day-to- 
day lives). The theory manages to 
acknowledge the unpredictability of 
destiny, and the consequent need we 
ail have at time* for fatalistic 
resignation to “what happens", as well 
as giving .room for. some sense of 
-human responsibility and freedom, 
both retrospective and prospective. * 

It is ft pity that more attention' ]s not, 
.paid - Babb's article apart tp the 
wider Issues I have already mchtionqd.. 
Koyds’s introduction is dear arid 


Sculptural iradftidb th*fo 
i 'V * j- . * . 

ie last few djrifuries the lo) of the 
tahfa bf the Kathmandu- valley 

M-l- Li u. t L C 


Hyderabad; the cou^ of Katfimaridu .. 
had;.: its British : ,l R«fet Nepjlj 


■but whose details they wboUV vr? 
. offers just srich theories. " , .. 

' V. under aU the muMe 




auboresS thft- Irididtt'lni.ii rripetibn ’ -Of c io$ely pdfited .dkWe ^lumnli aniJ, ."headwritin 
1857 The privileges mairitatrtfea •riffer' fnbfo ■ Ulustrtjloii-r, than Iherfl' are .,;ik .written, o 
this eWreaiheswviVRl'of anindepOn-’; MUare mllfo in ih£ terrilbiy'srirveyed, ’ divination 


on cure's forehc a d at: birth; ‘vol unte- £. V;; Daniers' coridbsl^ fo 


- pow it worxs. iv^oon? w a 

I Write very .wdl, nd s ^ U n ii! 0 wr(|c» - 
, ' Subject dominafod by arhbn^" , ; 


0 fo - teir 
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Disreputable reading: old . . . 


Patricia Craig 

Dornford Yates 
Blind Corner 

Introduced by Tom Sharpe 
163pp. 0 460 02248 2 

Sapper 

Bulldog Drummond 
Introduced by Richard Usborne 
209pp. 0 460 02244 X 

John Buchan 
Castle Gay 

Introduced by David Daniel! 

228pp. 0 460 02242 3 

Edgar Wallace 

The Mind or Mr. J. G. Reeder 
Introduced by Julian Symons 
131pp. 046002256 3 

Dent. Paperback, £2.50 each. 

In Bestseller (1972) Claud Cockburn 
mentions the profound impression 
made on him by John Buchan’s novel 
The Thlny-Ntne Steps, which he read 
when he was eleven; most people. I 
think, would neree that this is the age at 
which the merits of Buchnn, like those 
of ihe other writers now reappearing 
under Dent's new "Gassic Thrillers" 
imprint, can be most thoroughly 
savoured. Readers exposed to the 
work of such authors at the appropriate 
age, however, are apt to remain 
faithful for fife. One way to define the 
classic thriller of the 1920s is to call it n 
book which can hold an unaccountable 
attraction for people whom you might 
expect it to repel. 

It is odd, for instance, to find Cyrii 
Connolly including himself among the 
admirers of Dornford Yates, a band 
about whom he expresses the opinion, 
"We appreciate fine writing when we 
come across it, and a wit that is ageless 
united to a courtesy that is extinct." 
Even Tom Sharpe, who writes the 
introduction to the new edition of 
Blind Corner (1927), is careful to 
dissociate himself from this bare-faced 
piece of hyperbole. On the evidence of 
the novel It’s easy to see why. Blind 
Comer, in relation to which a number 
of readers would seem to have a blind 
spot .displays nothing of the blitheneSs 
or insouciance we have come to 
associate with the era. It is written if! a 
style hi: which Richard Osborne, riot 
normally unperceptive about degrees , 
of elegance, finds echoes of the. Bible 
and Bonyan. It- made. me think of,. a 
rather dim but conscientious schoolboy 
(tying to turn out a piece of work .to. 
pleasc his form master.; .'That the 
.thieve* r , Were , drawing . po water 
.delighted u 3 alljfpr nothing could.have 


shown us more plainly how much they 
were underrating the activity of the 
springs. Moreover, by their failure to 
bail, they were throwing away the 
previous fruit of our labour, and, of 
their ignorance, letting slip an 
invaluable advantage.” So it goes on. 

Blind Corner succeeds in converting 
a treasure hunt into an exercise in 
tedium. Its dullness has a good deal to 
do with the turgid prose; but the plot, 
for all its apparent colour and 
exhilaration - fateful dog-collars, 
frantic car chases, castles in Carinthia 
and determined wrongdoers - is 
actually pretty unexciting too. What do 
we have? Three young men, and their 
servants, groping about in an eighty- 
font welt, or holed up uncomfortably in 
an oubliette. You know that in every 
encounter with the criminal contingent 
the upstanding young Englishmen will 
come off best. The hero's invincibility, 
a built-in feature of the genre, is less 
irritating in a work like "Sapper's" 
Bulldog Drummond where it's possible 
to relish the increasing absurdity of the 
predicaments devised for him. The set- 
piece emergencies of Dornford Yates, 
on the other hand, induce nothing but 
ennui. 

In Bulldog Drummond (192(1) a 


Drummond and Rockfist Rogan, 
though one was created ostensibly for 
adults and the other for schoolboys. 
Those who require a degree of felicity 
from their disreputable reading would 
do well to stick with Buchan, the most 
plausible and mettlesome of the quartet 
revived by Dent. Castle Gay (1930) 
deals with the further adventures of 
Dickson McCunn, Buchan's ex-grocer 
fired by the spirit of romance, and two of 
the Gorbals Die-Hards who first 
appeared in the engaging Huntingtower 


person to stop them. Drummond is the 
archetypal young man at a loose end 
whom exorbitant adventures are about 
to overtake. At a certain house in 
Godalming, Surrey, he comes face to 
face, in the course of his earliest 
exploit, with a hooded cobra, a device 
on the stairs for breaking the neck, an 
unfriendly young gorilla answering to 
the name of Sambo, an ill-treated 
American, a striking variety of 
conspirators, a liquid substance 
causing instant decomposition, a suave 
female malefactor and an intrepid 
ingdnue. All these he bandies in 
accordance with the rules of popular 
fiction. He's not at a loss, either, if he 
wakes in the night to find a small 
native, complete with blowpipe and 
poisoned darts, taking aim at him from 
the top of his wardrobe. What action 
does the sportsman and gentleman 
take in retaliation? He overturns 
native, Wardrobe and ali. 

All. tills makes fairly low-grade 
entertainment which palls pretty 
quickly, at (east for those who come to. 
tne stories at the wrong age. Without 
the element of nostalgia to deflect 
'criticism, you are likely to remain 
. unhappily aware pf the central flatness, 
rather 1 than the , artificial excitement 
.that surrounds it. Truly , there is a limit . 
to the enjoyment to be got from such 
;■ knockabout fun. Asfar as. literary 
-. merit is concerned, thpfeis really very 
l little to ; chprise , between Bulldog 


These, on a walking holiday in the 
Galloway bids, quickly find themselves 
in the thick of a frolicsome intrigue 
involving quite a few obsessional' 
foreigners, some with black beards and 
some with red. Evallonian monarchists 
and Evallonian republicans are 
converging, separately, on the fortified 
home of a Scottish newspaper magnate 
on whom they all have devious designs. . 
Their effete quarry, as it happens, is " 
away from home, having been 
abducted in error from a railway 
station. Some time later he is rescued 
by one of the ex-Die-Hards, now a 
Cambridge undergraduate, and taken 
on a long tramp in bad weather, in the 
course of which he is obliged to put on 
an inn-keeper's trousers and a cheap 
tweed jacket. The experience makes a 
man of him. 

A lot of crawling about in bracken 
and planning of strategies get into the 
book. Among Buchan’s strengths is a 
feeling for the more pungent aspects of 
the countryside he depicts, as well as 
the effortless inventiveness and 
crispness he brings to the whole 
undertaking (a few passages of over- 
writing apart). 

To go on from Castle Gay to The Mind 
of Mr J. G. Reeder is to proceed from 
toe fertile to the facile . This collection of 
stories, first published in 1927, gets its 
strongest effects from the discrepancy 
between .its hero's appearance - prim 
and unprepossessing - and the qualityof 
his mind*, pretematurally acute; (The 
deceptive exterior is a common 
ingredient of a certain type of light 
fiction: it forms, we may remember, the 


transformation. His activities are set. 
out in a banal and old-fashioned way. 
A certain efficiency of construction is 
noticeable in one or two of the 
episodes, it's true, but this isn’t 
sufficient to offset the dismal smartness 
they offer in place of wit. Even addicts, 
I imagine, will find it difficult to wallow 
in this particular Wallace. 

All four titles come furnished with 
eloquent introductions which treat 
seriously, but not too seriously, the 
novels’ claim to special assessment. 
This is no more than their due, the 
argument might go, because of the 
widespread affection they once 
commanded. Moreover, a part at least 
of their present value resides in aspects 


of the narratives their authors never 
dreamed of considering. From them 
willy-nilly, we learn a great deal about 
the state of mind of a section of the 
reading public, including ail the 
prejudices it thoughtlessly nourished 
(These, which it would be tedious to 
enumerate, come under scrutiny in a 
good variety of literary studies, of 
which Colin Watson’s Snobbery with 
Violence . 1971, is an outstsmdhw 
example.) Hie new audience for these 
old stories, then, will probably include 
some literary historians and social 
critics, as well as omnivorous child 
readers, the backward-looking and the 
curious. It should be enough to make 
the series a success. 


Criminal proceedings 


basis of Miss Marple's characterization 
too.) Mr Reeder is a subordinate of the 
Public Prosecutor. He owes, his high 


average ill-doer.. T have the mind of a 
criminal”, he sighs: this is the stories! 
not-very-vivid refrain. _ 

Mi* Reeder, whose dapper umbrella 
conceals a sharp steel blade, is for ever 
discomfiting the rogues qf the 
underworld who persistTn under-rating 
•their antagonist's wits. A positive bevy 
of discharged convicts is out to set him 
(Or so 1 it appeal's.) Mr Reeder 
apologetically makes asSes of them 
ftUfbut this isn’t, in fact, a very startling 


. . . and new 


Michael Trend . 

Jack Smitkers .. 

Combined Forces 

245pp. Buchan and Enright. £7.9$. 
. 0 9(5767510 7 


masquerade as . a British Council 
touring-party bringing. the benefits of 
77ie Maid of the : Mountains to the 
natives of: Albania. The various 
complications. 'that arise, need not 
detain us here, however; Xfr Sinlthers 
1 has put the plat, as well as characters 
and style, to a purpose other than story- 
telling. His book is half nostalgia and 
hglf ridicule, and it is npt always easy to 
f tell Where tope starts and ; the dthor 


_f0r< Jpcr.Sml theriti Ip k 
nblried Ffjrfes hp ^has ! spen: fit to.- 
tinUe thcvcafeeri of ; three Se« of ; 


author; scope for much enjoyable 
detail. Where Hannay is involved 
people are sure to turn up in the right 
place at 1 the right time, in complete 
.disregard for even the wildest: laws 6f 
' probability. Jonah Mansel is still often : 
"away on! some obscure business” .and 
when he gets to. bed he tends to stay 
there until he has "almost slept the 
. clockijound 1 ’,. And Hugh Drummond, 

; when . fold" thar .ah "outstandingly 
ptiserableMooklng.inan" is.aJeW and 


T. J. Binyon 

M. M. Kaye 
Death In Zanzibar 
270pp. Allen Lane. £6.95. 

0 7139 1521 8 

Although written before the author's 
romantic historical novel Trade Wind, 
Death In Zanzibar is a kind of sequel to 
it, in that it treats of the same family, a 
couple of generations on, and has the 
same setting: "Kivulimi", the 

mysterious “House of Shade”, set on. 
ail too romantic Zanzibar. The 
heroine, young Dany Ashton, comes 
out to visit her mother and step-father 
at “Kivulimi", accompanied by a 
crowd of eccentrics, soon to become 
suspects as the bodies multiply. It's an 
undemanding, reasonably pleasant 
narration which combines romance 
and detection rather in the manner of 
the late, great Georgette Heyer. 
Unfortunately, it lacks both her skill in 
devising a plpt and her effortless 
charm. ' 

Robert Time 
Uneasy Lies the Head 
188pp. Collins. £6.75. 

0002319276 

Some historians believe that Jack the 
Ripper wqb Eddy, Duke of Garence, 
the: eldest son of the future Edward 
Vn-. And now, when a modem admirer 
of the Victorian murderer is leaving 
London prostitutes looking like jigsaw 
puzzles, the trail once again leads to 
Buckingham Palace, this time straight 
to the recently crowned King George 
VII: - young, -personable . . and 
suspiciously unmarried. But the police 
in charge of the case ^amiable Smudge 
Huddleston, on the verge of 
retirement, and Tony Pidgeon, young 
and insecure - aren’t the people to let 
royal blood come between them and 
their suspect’s • collar.. Clever, 
enormously witty, and very well put 
together, but. let down by a slack and 
careless conclusion; . ... .. 

' Cl/MieCuRs£on . r r ' , i . 

1 I Give You Five Pays’ • . , • .’ 

191pp. Collins. £6.75. " ' 

0 00 231375 8 • '* v 


another character* from tfie Qc(i6t! ott , 
^r^pcha^ pornfoftllr 


$mlthert1s qdept at pastiche (as one 
might expect jfrdfn the author "pi a 
.-biography j \df-t' ■ Domfotd. -Yates, 
Mblishcp-.in 1981). -People speak fo' 


if. fate/ feet 


itlstin LourensdM.a 
Heparvedthem oiit 'i 


mm: "Anu-sem|Uc, eiw.weut we can* 
hftVethat; cajp we?”, appeallhgjto Ihe 
others : who Alt shako : their heads 
: vigorously;- 5 ,.*•■) ■ • r- v ; 

Th^/reCaiHng of various speej 
the , earlier \ novels, 
istrahfs the problems 

Smithers’s n ' ' 

ids 
Ti 


Gillian Morton-Hayes, the beautiful 
teenage .daughter 'of' .a' 1 successful 
barrister, is found strangled in a park of 
; a Thames Ypfley town . As Dptective- 
Su'perintehdeutMlke Yeadings probes 


into the crimei the hidden secrets of the 
..Other them be rs of. the family gradually 
. enidrge-jntojthe light. The tensions of 
•family life ere welFdau&bt.andactions 
'..and attitudes are : analysed with deft 
. Skill. But the ending is a slight' let-. 

'■'Antim-'l ‘ 11 i. -.‘.'I 1 ; • > 


Jessica Mann 
No Man's Island 
190pp. Macmillan. £6.50. 

0 333 34773 0 . 

Tamara Hoyland, who appeared in 
Jessica Mann's last thriller. Funeral 
Sites , has been recruited by an 
anonymous security agency and sent to 
Forway, a fictional island in. the 
Atlantic, beyond Ireland and the 
Scillies. Though ostensibly British, it is 
now being claimed - since oil fas been 
found in its waters - by France, Britain 
and Ireland. Forway is imaginatively 
portrayed, and the book is put together 
and written with neatness and 
elegance, even if Tamara herself seems 
rather too goo d to be true. 

Nicolas Freeling 
The Back of the North Wind 
218pp. Heinemann. £7.95. 

0 434 27188 8 ■ • 

Castang, Nicolas Freeling’s i French 
policeman, is up to his oars in work: 
there's a cannibalized corpse to 
investigate, a number of unexplained 
deaths which appear to link up wjtha 
juvenile racket, and, finally, a right- 
wing politician who has been thrown 
out of office is subtly touting (or 
supporters in the police. The autfar s 
manner Is as qulrkiiy individual as 
ever, and, as ever, ne manages to 
smuggle a good deal mo l re > into tne 
crime novel than the. genre is usually 
accustomed to hold. 

Jonathan Valin . 

Day of Wrath 

213pp. Collins. £6.75. 

OOP 231365 0 

Harry Stoner, Cincinnati private 
detective, is asked to trace a teenage 
girl who has nip away from home. He 
does so, uncovering in the procea 
some very odd corners of Cincinnati 
life. This is undoubtedly the author* 
best Harry Stonor book so ffli*. I 
powerful, well-plotted story, fo'! “J 
carefully observed detail, and, infne 
end, extremely depressing. No stain or 
! white lightens 1 the dark greys and 
; blacks' 'which set the novel's tone. 

Michael Z.Lewin 
Hard Line 

252pp. Macmillan. £6.95. • • 1 

' ■0 333 34825 7- • ■ . 

Michael Lewinj. baseball 
: tht Sqmehet Standard, has aba^dqoW 
his 1 tlsqal hero Albert Sanisphi. W® 
Indianapolis private eye fo r 
eccentric, ' middle-aged * Lieutenant 
• Leroy • ppwder, Bead of JJS 
fodianapbus • Police . .Depwtruent. 
Missing Pertops Bureau. . 

abouf; the ,obiy ’.person; who. Iff 
anything done: In' tlus deparfoienL.Uf 


ostmuch 
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Chapters and their titles 


David Shaw 

Clive Hurst (Compiler) 

Catalogue of the Wren Library of 
Lincoln Cathedral: Books printed 
before 1801 

599pp. Cambridge University Press. 

£100. 

0 521 23480 8 

The cathedrals for centuries provided a 
sort of private public library service for 
their locality. In the Middle Ages, 
when libraries hardly existed outside 
the cathedrals and similar collegiate 
communities, a habit of making 
manuscripts available to visiting 
scholars was established which persists 
to the present day. The introduction of 
printed books no doubt reduced the 
importance of the ecclesiastical 
collections, which were in any case 
soon to be disrupted by the suppression 
of the monastic chapters during the 
Reformation. Few survived this period 
intact and many today own very few of 
their pre-Reformation books. After 
the Reformation, chapters did not 
always put much effort into rebuilding 
their collections and the Civil War 
often undid such work as had been 
done. The re-establishment of the 
Church of England at the Restoration 
seems by contrast to have unleashed 
considerable energies in many cath- 
edrals for library Duilding and book 
collecting as part of the wider task of 
reimposing tne patterns of cathedral 
life and worship. 

At Lincoln, what remained after the 
Reformation was further reduced by a 
fin In 1609, though there is some 
evidence of acquisition in the period up 
to die Civil War. The new Dean 
appointed at the Restoratipn, Michael 
Honywood (bom 1597), had been in 
exile .in the Low Countries since 
164$. He brought back with him a 
corisiderable personal library which he 
. later : bfequeathed to his cathedral, 
having already paid for the con- 
llmction (by Sir Christopher Wren) 
of a new library building. A . photo- 
graph of the Interior of the Wren 


printed bi England, Scotland and 
Ireland and of English books printed 
abroad 1475-1600. The second edi- 
tion (Volume Two 1976. Volume One 
expected in 1985) in its astonishing 
quantity of additional material has 
drawn on discoveries made in the 
cathedrals catalogued more recently 
The revision of Wing's STC of English 
books 1641-1700 is likewise benefit- 
ing from the post-war renewal of 
cataloguing activity in the English 
cathedrals. The ESTC (Eighteenth- 
century English Short-Title Catalogue) 
protect at the British Library is likely to 
find the cathedrals more useful still, 
particularly for local imprints. 

All of which imposes further 
burdens on hard-worked canon lib- 
rarians. Some will have part-time or 
voluntary professional help. In a few 
cases, there will be .full-time staff with 
secretarial help. Several universities 
have managed in recent years to 
provide rare books staff for their 
cathedral library. Lincoln has received 
some help from both Nottingham and 
Loughborough. There is a proposal in 
the wind (originally put forward by the 
Bibliographical Society) for a system of 
centrally sponsored but privately 
financed help for tile smaller cath- 
edrals which lack possibilities of local 
help of the appropriate sort. 

The British Library has used its 
grant-awarding powers to give a major 
push towards the completion of a 
national catalogue of the resources of 
the cathedral libraries. Lincoln was the 
first cathedral to benefit and Hurst's 
Catalogue Is the visible, public 
evidence of that help. Canterbury next 
and then Durham have received grants 
for cataloguing their older collections, 
and other cathedrals such as Salisbury 
and York have benefited indirectly 
through British Library grants to the 
Bibliographical Society. *nie enses of 


library is placed as a frontispiece to 
Clive Hurst’s Catalogue. (Sadly, its 
publtcatioti has coincided with an 
announcement tljat the Library, must 
be closed for extensive repairs because 
of damage by death-watch beetle.) 

, ; The eighteenth and early nineteenth 
.. centuries In many cathedral libraries 
; saw a steady policy of acquisition by 
' purchase, gift ana beauest and the 
continuing practice of making the 
fol lection 8 Available to suitable readers 
hi the community outside the chapter. 

; By. the mid-nineteenth century, thd 
^inherited stock of the cathedral 
libraries must have become rathef 
’ Outdated for current needs. The larger 
;• or more active.cathedrals kept up their 
1 momentum by purchasing wbrks of 
' {■uri'ttit .scholarship, especially in 
history and theology (and occasionally 
foiling earlier ihaterial to finance new 
■ develppments), and by receiving the 
sometimes very 'considerable private 
Notaries of their. deceased prebends - 
/.wich pften contained large quantities 
. ;■ of the very material that Was beginning 
•;tp seem, antiquated on their, own 
V shelves; Lincoln Cathedral’^ was one 
. . of tnp libraries. whlch Increased and 
reorganized - its collections' in this 
;; period. 

I i V’ /Tbe Lwentiiath century has brought 
revaluation'of tne cathedrals’ 
JWer; toilectiohs, paitiy as historical 
: •>: '.literAry-historical 1 studies have, 

^ the .universities, but 
' * S Kj 55 j^bi.fography h j M d k^ r p d 

history, of the Eook 
.iw^W-ripr.. and- 1 printed),.' textual 
■; -'v w early printed texts arid the 
libraries themselves. The 
' 'sih&Srir' ^rtiiies now findthemselves 
•■r.- rbfoof custbdians of source 

■;schtilafs : -'all over the 
’ • t ■ffiffiftfoakihii world , hnd 1 beyond. 
‘ ■ focused-- at' first on 
• arid ^ariy, sixteenth-century' 


Lincoln and Canterbury show how 
individual enthusiasms can be as 
decisive now as was the case with 
Restoration deans and canons. At both 
cathedrals the British Library grants 
were obtained through the initiative of 
Victor de Waal, who was Chancellor 
at Lincoln and is now Dean at Canter- 
bury. 

A further dimension is the national 
union catalogue of pre-1700 books in 
. English and welsh cathedra^ started 
nearly forty years ago by Miss Hands 
on behalf of the Bibliographical 
Society. After her death; the work has 
been taken up agnin under British 
Library patronage and Is now being 


of STC and over a hundred not known 
to Wing for the period 1641—1700. In 
many cases these tire pamphlets known 
in otner editions but the existence of a 
further edition is potentially significant 
for a study of the diffusion of Hie work 
in question. Research on the Civil War 
pamphlet material in the cathedrals 
together with the belter-known 
collections at the British Library would 
undoubtedly uncover a great dent of 
new information on the publication of 
this material ( H hidden ,< page- for* page 
reprints, for example) which could 
offer new insights into the demand for 
controversial pamphlets and the 
currency of sectarian opinion. 

For the bibliography of Continental 
printed material, the Lincoln 
Catalogue offers much of value, due in 
part no doubt to Dean .Honywood's 
activities in exile in Holland. Tne entry 
for Erasmus, for example, is teeming 
with Continental editions of the early 
sixteenth century. Country ana 
institutional headings (France; Paris; 
Wittenberg University) have small 
groups of pamphlet material of interest 
to cultural historians. There is a 
surprising number of works in Dutch. 
On the other hand, there is noticeably 
less vernacular literature (English or 
foreign) than in some cathedrals and 
less mathematics, science or medicine 
than, for example, at Canterbury. That 
said, there is still a wide variety of 
material available for study at Lincoln, 
as in the cathedrals at large. 

The Lincoln Catalogue is a hand- 
some volume, nearly 600 pages long, 
two columns to the page, tne pages 
being slightly larger than A4 size and 
the text welt spaced and uncramped. 
The thought is inescapable that 
this is too grand. How much of the 
substantial purchase price cou(d 
have been saved by the more modest 
dimensions? There might then have 


been room for an index of priuters and 
publishers, for notes on provenances 
other than Dean Honywood und for a 
fuller essay on the history of the 
library. 

The entries are of the usual short- 
title catalogue form: heading, longish 
short-ritle, imprint, format and 
pagination, bibliographical references 
ana occasional notes. The Catalogue 
seems rather deficient or inconsistent 
in its use of cross-references for 
alternative forms of name or for title 
references for anonymous works listed 
under form headings, for example. 


the quality of Clive Hurst's work which 
disquiets me nor Lincoln's need for a 
catalogue for its own use but rather the 
strategy of publishing this particular 
Catalogue at this moment. Scholars 
needing access to rare hooks do not on 
the whole want to search for their 
material in n long series of individual 
catalogues with all the attendant 
problems of obtaining nn overall 
picture of a particular field. The 
strategy to be encouraged is that of the 
union catalogue like Adams, which 


grouped all the sixteenth-century 
foreign books in Cambridge libraries, 
or the STC, Wing and ESTC cata- 


translators seem to be especially 
haphnznrd. The concordances of STC, 
.Wing, Goff and Adams numbers urc 
very welcome. 

Beyond the question of the price of 
the Catalogue, tne re lurks the question 
of whether it was really necessary to 
publish it at all. The prc-1701 material 
Is to appeor in the Bibliograph- 
ical Society’s Cathedral Libraries 
Catalogue, where its value will be 
considerably enhanced by the Com- 
plementary holdings of the other 
English mid Welsh cathedrals. The 
eightccntli-ccntury English material 
will he gathered in by the ESTC project 
in the next few years. This leuves only 
the eighteenth-century Continental 
books to justify this volume in the 
medium term, but it is precisely In this 
area lliat the Catalogue is weakest: 
perhaps as little as three percent of the 
8,000 or so entries are of eighteenth- 
century foreign material. - 

Lest it seem criminal folly to give 
academic publishers excuses for not 
publishing scholarly reference works, I 
should explain that it is by no means 


logues of English books. As D. F. 
McKenzie pointed out in his TLS 
review (December 17, 1982) of Vol- 
ume Two of the second edition of 
Wing, the days of the large and 
expensive book-form catalogue are 
more or less numbered for collections 
of thistypfe. As with the ESTC project 
at the British Library, yve should now 
be thinking in the first instance of 
storing our catalogue data on open- 
ended computer databases from which 
microform or traditional catalogues 
can he derived in full or selectively. 
The Cathedral Libraries Catalogue, 
like the Canterbury Cathedral cata- 
logue, is of this sort. The duta for both 
of them will be available for 
incorporation into a future database of 
early printed hooks on u national scale. 
Such a dntubnsc docs not yet exist, but 
we ought to be planning now to gut our 
raw material into n suitable form for it. 
.It would be n (relatively) simple matter 
to devise a rolling programme of 
incorporation of material from such 
published and unpublished catalogues, 
using on-line data-entry. search and 
editing techniques, we hove the 
technology; we nave much of the raw 
data; what is now needed is some 
enlightened official patronage. It is a 
job which would only need doing once. 


Refuge of the Reformation 


completed at Canterbuiy, where, the 
University Library has ottered a home 
for the editorial phase of the project. 
Recent cataloguing work at Durham, 
Canterbury and York has produced an 


I. D. McFarlane 
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ayalanche of new material to be. 
incorporated Into the union cafalosue. 
The present Lincoln Catalogue win be 
of immediate benefit to tne editors, 
since it provides verifications of Miss 
Hands's work, ahd more importantly 
material which has come to light since 
she worked at: Lincoln in 1944-46. 
Those familiar with the cathedral- 
libraries will know the Erequehcy. 
with which “new" material turns up 
unexpectedly in odd corners. 

Catalogues of early printed material 
are always welcome to specialists. 
Even the bad ones (and this one is not) 
are likely to offer sqmething to . get 
, .excited about jif the • collection is - 
prevfQusiy little known. The' statistics: 
of survival of early printed books show 
that whereas, folio editions of tne' 
Church Fathers . will turn .up ..in 
quantities In scholarly libraries, an 
eight-page controversial pamphlet 
, might survive. In. a single eppy in some 
library where it r is' effectively lost Jf 
there , is ' no jmblicly.; available 

catalogue.. In the nature of 

research, the.' eph'efneral and the. 
controversial are likely to be of more 
• importance thati yet another wpy ora; 

; standard .wprk.. .. , i = 

The Lincoln Catalogue is; certainly 
not lacking In l such : material, its 
incunableslnclude .ftoo books which 
seem fo be unkriowtl.to the 'Standard 
' reference worksi' ^ilttorglcQl text, 

■ Otfo ad eathmUnim fien^ 
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Some sixteen years ago, Miriam Usher 
Chrisman published her Strasbourg 
and the Reform \ since then, she has 
become increasingly aware of the need 
to explore further tne cultural caisse de 
resonance in which the Reformation 
. took place in that city. Inspired by the 
example of . Hdnri-Jcan Martin's 
work on Parisian books during the. 
"' seventeenth century, she has taken the 
local book-trade as a guidp- into 
Strasbourg's cultural . activity^ her . 
■Bibliography of Strasbourg Imprints, 
1480-lSw provides the infrastructure 
for Lay Culture, Learned Cultures 
which, wnfoins en Appendix on data 
caUecnori 'and the data computer 
: method used. 

The Bib/ioglaphy is broken down 
into subdivisions that seem generally 
satisfactory (not all books can be tidily 
plgCon-holed), though one may be 
surprised to find AJewiii nnder "infra-. 

• pfotestent controversy'',. Andreas : 
Capellanus' dlalpgues on Love de- 
scribed as “a chivalric' tale or 
MArilUan’s eclogues as ‘’epic”.' Every 
volume listed by specialists in tfre field 
(Schmitt. .Ritter, Orepiet, BenUing, 
etc)' Grids its niche, and a. . most 
.; comprehensive short*title Catalogue Is 
now available, to:, the' selzlertUste, 
tholigh: claims to include, ‘'all" books 
. printed at SifaSboiirt may be a trifle ’ 


might carp at: a single standardized 
form for each author's name would 
have made for easier reference, and 
one or two sources of confusion-might 
have been avoided; authors appearing 
under two . separate headings, (eg, 
Sebitz/Sebitsius), conflated 1 authors 
(AusouiuA, Jacob MyriJIus.i and 
• apparently Conrad and Cyriacus); lack 
or • . consistency in dealing : . with 
pseudonyms • (Cbmchir/Pegius); 
ChytrafcuS listed also under CMraeiis; . 
nq .vernacular, name for Lusitanus, 
A mat us; a mixture of Latin and.: 
English (Hbrace/Flaccus: ' Georgius 
Buchanan, who Is also listed under 


though his works are listed. Perhaps 
roping in the family for this time- 
consuming and tedious labour was not 
always - for the best. Nevertheless, in 
spite of blemishes, scholars will be 
grateful to have a handy. STC of this 
nature, ^hich will save hours of further 
search; and we must not forget that the 
volume is a spin-off from the study 
proper. 

.. Lav Culture. Learned Culture brings 
out ine considerable gap that existed 
-between' lay pnd humanist, cultures. 
The phenomenon is of course not 
unknown iti otherebuntries affected by 
Renaissance humanism; but the; detail 
with' which this matter is analysed 
constitutes one of the chief merits of 
(his interesting work, After a 
preliminary chapter on the book and 
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■ - bojd. The fonder wilffind.a'great.d'eal > 
‘of .vafoe . Jiefo; * tifid ' the plnCing of 
printings , Jlri ' chronological order 
accordmgV.tb subject. Is. particularly 
‘•'helpful; Aspfofevtof Chrisman' bojnis 
" outv in the preface; , a', "modern” 
“ordering 1 of 'these books >buldh>ve 
obi^tod Ihd.waylp Which. i.PdOks 
l? On- (h«Hdfie;abd ^urgety . deyoipped ! 
"-through (hfe . period. TTnere 1 are.'tn- 
•■evil'ably a few points which the feader 


currents,- reiimous, 'scientific, 
educational (I515--85); the verndcufor; 
interim (J 549-70); the ; ; institution- ' 
alization of - religion . .sderTce .and 
learning. Withih these- periods, the 
statistical analyses' (all reproduced in 
tabular form) rcvealthat the pe^ks hod 
hollows of a partlcular discipline have 
their own rhythms, and thoujtit 1520 is 
Clearly a key date; we are.showrithat.in ; 
"terms of printing. ;. theological, 
humanist ^-tmd scientific concents alt 
..peeked 'kt slightly differcm moments, 
.about v that time.-; -The sharj^ 'aitil:. 
relatively, lengthy interim of vernacular- . 
1 dominance is' also Weil noted- Among 
.iOlhcr> things ; chrisman ..shows hoW 
religious ’ coritrovbrsy jvas ndnrtally 
confined to learned circles, though 
specific topics surfaced in the 


vernacular, with Ihe emphasis shifting 
from dogma to behaviour: salvation by 
faith, predestination, the Eucharist, a II 
..these, important in animate favouring 
conversion, were given a wider airing. 

' In- the. field of medicine, significant 
advances are noted, though. It bright 
hgve been interesting to compare these 
: findings, with what wds going on in 
neighbouring countries affected by 
. humanism, Strasbourg does not, after . 
alt, produce marty original minds, and 
a gredi number of humanists who 
graced the city awhile were recruited 
.from elsewhere and left in due course 
.for other . pastures; humanist poetry 
does - not appear to flourish all 
that much locally, nor indeed does 
vernocularversd. Nevertheless Johann 
Sturm's role in persuading his 
contemporaries to interest themselves 
in developments beyond the city 
bore fruit; his Gymnasium and the 
Academy that completed its pioneer- 
ing work provided the framework that 
would allow humanist education* to 
shape the minds of a wider section of 
the community than in lime past; 
bu| this progress was not exactly 
■continuous. . ; 

Dr Chrisman has worthwhile things 
to Say on the social background of tne 
theologians, printers and humanists, 
on the directions taken by important 
printers, on the impact made at crucial 
moments by. political and religious 
considerations. Of course, Strasbourg 
was very much of a crossroads, in no 
Sense n cultural enclave. If one looks at 
thC Bibliography one will be surprised 
.to. sec that ..though Mantuan and ' 
Cicero have a massive presence, there . 
is only one printing (1555) of Virgil 
-.ntier 1520. ond.very few editions of 
.’ Ovid (nine, of which three concern the 
Metamorphoses); Martial is printed 
only twice (1515 and 1598). Given the 
importance of -these writers "In 
the educational ' schemes 1 of the 
Renaissance, .editions must have' been 
. obtained, froin .elsewhere; and : one 
bright, ask . how putty other authors 
were similarly., treated. An exact 
, answer is- impossible, -but one Would 
like to know more, about ihe sou foes of 
humanist culture- that were norriVally 
imparted for local consunintlon. 
■Nevertheless; tbe seizidihiste will find 
miich lo interest him in these well- 
documented pages: a rather fuller 
index would, 1 flunk, have made their 
rich findings more accessible; ' '• •• •' 





